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CHAPTER IIL 
HIGH LIGHTS AND ERRATIC SPIRITS. 


Nor to speak of the numerous 
men distinguished within their 
own particular sphere of depart- 
mental duty, whose value is well 
known to political leaders, but of 
whom only a few are heard of by 
the outside public, the Civil Ser- 
vice can claim many men who 
have risen to eminence in litera- 
ture and other walks of life. The 
names readily occur to one’s mind 
of Charles Lamb and Smiles, 
Trollope and Tom Taylor, George 
Rose (Arthur Sketchley), who 
began life in the Custom House, 
W. M. Rossetti, the art-critic and 
poet, as well as many others, 
Henry Ancell may be honourably 
mentioned, and certainly also 
Edward Arber, now Professor of 
the English Language and Litera- 
ture at the Mason Science Col- 
lege, Birmingham, whose ‘re- 
prints’ are so widely known and 
appreciated. 

The two last-named gentlemen 
were fellow-workers with me in 
the same department. 

Mr. Arber was a man who was 
imperfectly understood among his 
confréres in the Service, and by 
consequence his talents were un- 
dervalued. His idiosyncrasies 
frequently brought down upon 
him the good-humoured irony of 
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his companions; but, with a 
strength of confidence in himself, 
he steadily pursued his own way, 
smiling at the quips and chaff 
that were showered upon him. 
Using every spare hour with cease- 
less industry, in training for a 
future as yet all unknown, and 
perhaps undreamed of, he attend- 
ed evening lectures at King’s Col- 
lege; took his degree of A.K.C. ; 
and prepared for the press his 
well-known and highly-valued re- 
prints, till his name was honoured 
in the literary world. 

Then, in 1878, came a partial 
break up of the Civil establish- 
ment, in which he had spent more 
than twenty years of his life ; and 
he began a new career. I use his 
own words: 

‘As for myself, since I came 
out in the exodus, I have gone 
through a perfect baptism of work 
of every possible kind. 

‘In three years I went from the 
bottom to the top of my new pro- 
fession, a thing never before 
heard of. 

‘I got this appointment out of 
twenty-eight candidates, without 
the least favour, simply as the best 
man; for I knew no one in Bir- 
mingham.’ 

This is a striking example of 
self-help. 

‘I have sold,’ he says (1883), 
£135,000 books from sixpence to 
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fifty guineas each, without adver- 
tising. I have been printing 
since January 1868, and continue 
to do so, but somewhat more 
slowly now, having 500 lectures 
every session of nine months to 
give in the College.’ 

Mr. Ancell was one of the origin- 
ators of the great codperative 
movement promoted by Civil 
Servants, and called after their 
name. 

He was a member of the man- 
aging committee of the first of 
those institutions—the Post Office 
Supply Association—which was 
born in a cupboard, and grew to 
be a giant of such dread power and 
portent, that those of the trading- 
classes who began to find their 
profits menaced by it were leagued 
together to compass its destruc- 
tion. 

The whole of the great coipera- 
tive societies in London had their 
origin in the purchase of a chest 
of tea by a few clerks in the Post 
Office, whose small salaries made 
it necessary for them to cast about 
and see where it was possible to 
save a shilling. The movement 
would probably have been confined 
to the Civil Service for many 
years at least, if it had not been 
for the short-sighted policy of 
tradesmen, who, by their opposi- 
tion, made it necessary for the 
Civil Servants to strengthen their 
position. 

Mr. Ancell parted company from 
the original society, in conse- 
quence of some difference in coun- 
cil, and founded a second estab- 
lishment at the West-end, which 
rapidly grew in importance, and 
is now well known as the ‘ Hay- 
market Stores.’ He was a man 
of unusual energy, and great talent 
for organisation ; and it was his 
pride to do his work thoroughly 
as an Official, so that none could 
say that he neglected his duty to 
the public service, while he under- 


took the chief direction of the 
economic institution in the Hay- 
market. He was widely known 
and respected, and many friends 
deplored his comparatively early 
death. 

The codperative movement in 
the metropolis took its rise in the 
necessities of Civil Servants, and 
the increased cost of living caused, 
in some measure at least, by the 
high profits charged by trades- 
men on their wares. 

Any measures that Govern- 
ment might now be induced to 
take to prevent public officers 
from occupying their spare time 
in directing or organising these 
societies would be powerless to 
repress them, or to stem the tide 
of a movement which has ac- 
quired a momentum and strength 
of its own, quite independent of 
the class who initiated it. 

Codperation has been a boon 
to many thousands of people, in 
providing good and unadulterated 
articles at reasonable prices, and 
in checking the credit system, 
which is often a bane to persons 
of limited income. But the hon- 
est tradesman, who will sell genu- 
ine goods at moderate profits, 
has little to fear from the compe- 
tition of the Stores. The former 
will probably always command a 
cheaper market to buy in, while 
his experience and personal super- 
vision will enable him to keep 
establishment expenses down to 
a lower rate ; and the many con- 
veniences of dealing at an ordin- 
ary shop will always secure him 
a fair share of custom. 

To return to the personnel of 
my department. 

Of course there will always be 
tares among the wheat, together 
with bright poppies and other 
weeds—all beautiful to the wor- 
shipper of Nature and the votary 
of art, though unlovely to the eye 
of the utilitarian, So there are 
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plums and spice in a pudding, 
held together by the gluten and 
albumen which form the nutri- 
mental basis of the composition. 
There were idle men amongst us, 
fast men, and young men who 
had not yet thrown off the tradi- 
tions and playfulness of boyhood. 

Among the idle I am afraid I 
must enumerate one Scroop; but 
he had not always been a mem- 
ber of that class. He had worked 
his way up by application and 
natural ability until he became a 
‘first-class clerk;’ and having 
attained that eminence, he thought 
proper to make his juniors do all 
the work, while he enjoyed his 
otium cum dignitate. A habit 
had grown upon him of going 
about from room to room wasting 
his own time and that of busier 
people; and there were a few 
other men who, seeing no further 
promotion before them, began to 
exhibit symptoms of the same 
complaint, though less conspicu- 
ously. 

But the idle man isa marked 
man in every walk of life, although 
he may not think it, and a day of 
reckoning was coming. 

Of the fast men, there was once 
a little knot with more money 
than brains, who might be found 
on occasions tossing for a quarter’s 
salary—a sum commonly defined 
as a ‘screw,’ and considered only 
sufficient to find a man in cigars. 
Some, of course, went in for ex- 
travagance, for which they could 
never pay except by heavy drafts 
on parental resources. A few 
kept horses, and found too late 
that these are animals which eat 
at night. 

Tradition speaks of orgies in- 
dulged in by individuals among 
these ornaments of their genera- 
tion, which are too gross for de- 
scription in these pages. But 
there came a day when a scandal 
in the Haymarket in the small 
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hours of morning brought their 
misdeeds before the powers that 
be, too prominently to be passed 
over. The worst of the delin- 
quents were summarily dismissed, 
and the dismay that succeeded 
sobered the rest into more estim- 
able courses, But all this, I am 
bound to say, was many years ago. 

Many of the wildest and most 
reckless young fellows within my 


cognisance, both in and out of 


Government offices, have been 
sons of clergymen—those whose 
early training (as many people 
would think) should make them 
the steadiest of men. The cause 
is not far to seek: it is the natu- 
ral law of reaction. The tension 
has been too strong, the training 
tdo severe. 

The boys of the place and 
period had their exuberant times. 
On an occasion when some of them 
were working hard on the Esti- 
mates for Parliament, a student in 
a collegiate establishment across 
the road took it into his head to 
relieve the monotony of study by 
flashing a looking-glass into their 
eyes until they were too dazzled 
to go on working. It was doubly 
provoking at such a busy time; 
but the student laughed at the 
remonstrances shouted at him, and 
was soon joined by other genial 
spirits in the new-found sport. 
This was too much for the youth 
of the Civil Service, and coals 
began to fly across at the men 
with the looking-glasses; the 
shots were returned, and a furious 
battle raged for some minutes, till 
many panes of glass had been 
broken, and the combatants on 
both sides began to think of the 
consequences. The collegians, 
having peradventure studied lo- 
gic, felt the weakness of their 


position in having provoked the - 


war, and they caved in. Much 
commotion was observable in the 
enemy’s camp, and by and by 
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solemn emissaries came over from 
the Dons. The head of our room, 
however, who had been absent 
during the escapade, but was so 
well acquainted with our charac- 
ters that he did not call upon us 
to plead, assured the deputation 
that the gentlemen in his branch 
would be incapable of the conduct 
attributed to them; and, although 
the provocation seemed almost to 
justify retaliation, he thought the 
coals must have been projected 
from some other windows. The 
students, I fear, were not so lucky 
in getting their conduct explained 
away. 

Old Pebble, as we used to call 
him, and Pevensey Moreton, were 
very great chums, and both were 
young men overflowing with inno- 
cent devilry. Old Pebble had 
been a middy in the navy, and 
was still a great pet with all his 
messmates; but having been 
wrecked on a sandy island some- 
where near the Persian Gulf, 
where he had nothing to eat but 
raw pork and ship’s biscuit, and 
many hardships to endure, he 
contracted rheumatic fever, and 
was invalided out of the service. 
In his comparatively short naval 
experience, however, he had been 
through some hard fighting in 
China, and seen rough work in 
the Baltic during the Russian War. 
He had distinguished himself for 
daring and bravery on many try- 
ing occasions. 

In boarding a Chinese war-junk 
one day with a boat’s crew, he 
was the first to jump on the deck ; 
and was met by a ferocious Tartar 
armed with two swords, in the use 
of which the Tartar is murderously 
skilful. Pebble would have been 
cut down in another moment, as 
‘sure as eggs is eggs,’ but with a 
pistol in his left, he dropped the 
“Tartar dead on the deck, and 
hurried forward. 

‘That was a good shot, sir,’ 
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said the bo’s’n, who was close be- 
hind him ; and the blue-jackets fol- 
lowed their officer as they would 
have followed him anywhere, likea 
hailstorm. The rest of the junk’s 
crew, after a short resistance, 
jumped pell-mell over the side, 
panic-stricken by the determined 
attack of the English sailors. 
Pebble kept the two swords of 
this particular Tartar as a trophy 
of the fight. 

At another time, when the 
Taku forts were attacked, he was 
commanding a boat and rowing 
rapidly, under fire from the forts, 
to take the enemy in flank, when 
a round shot, too well directed, 
swept clean through the bank of 
men on the port side, and Pebble 
was obliged to return, by order 
from the ship. Half his men 
were mangled corpses, while in his 
place at the helm he had escaped 
only by a hair’s breadth. 

Old Pebble and Moreton were 
one day invited to dine with some 
naval officers at Woolwich ; and, 
as they wished to spend a long 
afternoon there, and look upa few 
special friends before dinner, they 
got permission to leave duty at an 
early hour. 

Being young and somewhat in- 
experienced they were not deterred 
by prudential considerations from 
participating in certain ante-pran- 
dial libations that good-fellowship 
seemed to demand with the various 
friends they met ; and the natural 
result was that when grog and 
cigars had followed a good dinner, 
Moreton began to feel that a little 
fresh air would be good for his 
health. He therefore excused 
himself to his kind host, saying 
he would be back in a few 
minutes, and went out for a walk. 

As bad luck would have it, he 
happened to call at a refreshment- 
bar in the course of his walk, and 
after leaving this place his recol- 
lection entirely failed him. Since, 
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however, the truth must be told, 
so far as it can now be gathered, 
the fact seems to have been that 
he was found derelict by a mem- 
ber of the police force, and was 
locked up carefully in a cell, 
where he slept soundly till morn- 
ing. 

On awaking, and finding him- 
self in a very dark place, he rubbed 
his eyes and wondered greatly 
where he could have got to. Then 
he perceived a very small window, 
very high up, with iron bars across 
it, admitting only a ghostly glim- 
mer that seemed to make the dark- 
ness visible. 

He arose and began a vigorous 
kicking at the door, till anon a 
grating therein opened, and the 
head of a red-haired ‘ bobby ’ pre- 
sented itself. 

* Hullo,’ said the head, ‘ what’s 
the matter now ? 

‘Where am I? said Moreton. 

‘You're at Woolwich. You 
was brought in ’ere last night, 
drunk and incapable. Have yor 
got any friends to bail you out? 

*Yoube hanged!’ said Moreton. 

* What's your name ? 

‘It’s no matter to you what my 
name is.’ 

*O, very well; I suppose you'll 
have to give a name when you 
come before the magistrate.’ 

And the red-haired minion of 
an outraged law departed, with a 
mocking grin. 

Moreton was left alone again to 
commune with his own soul ; and 
as the gravity of the situation 
dawned upon his mind he began 
to take an inventory of himself. 
He found his features slightly 
damaged; money and scarf-pin 
gone, as well as necktie and collar; 
but his cards and letters with his 
name and address were still in his 
pockets. These he conveyed at 
once into his boots, that his iden- 
tity might not be discovered, and 
then knocked again, andsawthein- 
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spector. This officer spoke kindly 
to the erring one, and advised him 
to write to some friend to bail him 
out, as the court would not open 
till three o’clock in the afternoon. 
So he wrote to his host of the night 
before, explaining his delicate 
position, and signed himself, 
‘ Yours truly, Waverley Brown.’ 

The host was an officer of ex- 
perience, who probably understood 
these things, and being unable to 
leave his duties, promptly de- 
spatched his trusty steward to do 
what was needful. 

The inspector, meanwhile, find- 
ing Moreton was a gentleman, 
brought him out of the cell, re- 
turned him his scarf-pin and col- 
lar, and made him as comfortable 
as circumstances would permit. 
The money, Moreton believes, 
was appropriated by the red-haired 
one, who was afterwards, he heard, 
convicted of larceny in a case of 
much more serious proportions. 

The steward duly arrived, and 
whispered, ‘Stick to your name, 
sir—Waverley Brown;’ and our 
friend was, for a time, again at 
liberty. 

Later in the day he was brought 
up to answer the charge made 
against him. 

He of the red hair declared, 
‘Please, your worship, I found 
the prisoner drunk and incapable. 
He was very violent, your wor- 
ship ; and it took five of us to 
bring him to the station.’ 

‘If he was incapable,’ said the 
magistrate, ‘why did it require 
so many to manage him, and how 
could he be violent ? 

Rufus was silent. 

‘ What have you to say to this 
charge, prisoner ? 

The prisoner regretted very 
much that, dining out last night, 
he had inadvertently exceeded 
the bounds of prudence. He was 
both ashamed and exceedingly 
sorry to find himself in his present 
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position, but he had no recollec- 
tion of what had occurred, &c. 

‘ Five shillings,’ said the magis- 
trate. ‘ Next case.’ 

The prisoner breathed again. 
He had bribed his accuser to say 
nothing of a further assertion 
made by him privately, doubtless 
with a view to extort money, to 
the effect that Moreton had 
‘shinned him awful,’ a statement 
for which there was no founda- 
tion, and of which his shins bore 
not the slightest evidence. 

When the next issue of the 
Woolwich Mercury came out it 
was duly chronicled therein that 
a young man of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, giving the name of 
Waverley Brown, had been fined 
for being drunk, &c. 

On the morning after the dinner 
old Pebble reappeared at duty as 
usual, but, of course, there was no 
Moreton. Pebble was at a loss 
to account for his friend, who, he 
said, had left by an earlier train 
from Woolwich, while he himself 
had returned by the latest. 

Meantime, Moreton had written 
to explain his absence. He had 
been running to catch this same 
last train, and had, unfortunately, 
fallen on the steps of the station, 
and cut his face rather severely. 

The discrepancy in the evidence 
was never elucidated. Moreton 
had to lie up in ordinary for a 
few days, and nothing more was 
said. But, long afterwards, ‘ Wa- 
verley Brown’ was a name to con- 
jure with by those who knew the 
secrets of the story. 

Moreton is now a steady-going 
member of a West-end club; and 
as he sits there reading his Field, 
you would never suppose that it 
was he who, left alone with Mr. 
Briar one Saturday afternoon to 
represent the eternal continuity 
of office duty, took to playing 
ball with empty ink-bottles, and, 
finding the sport too slow, recom- 
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mended the adoption of full 
bottles as being ‘more exciting.’ 
He it was, however ; and, having 
more force of character than 
Briar, he overcame the timid 
counsels of his particeps criminis. 
They chose each a quart stone 
bottle of Morrell’s ink, one red 
and one black, and threw them 
backwards and forwards to each 
other across the room. All went 
merrily for a time, till, in an un- 
lucky moment, the bottles col- 
lided in mid-air and smashed to 
pieces. Great was the ruin of 
property that ensued. The parti- 
coloured inks made a vast stain 
on the matted floor, as of a map 
of the eastern hemisphere, and 
bespattered the desks and papers 
all round, to say nothing of the 
shirt-sleeves of the dismayed 
operators. Excitement was now 
at its height. They threw down 
jugs of water from the lavatory 
to wash out the stain; the water 
went through the ceiling to the 
office below, and messengers were 
sent up to know what was the 
matter. 

On Monday morning Nemesis 
appeared—first in the person of 
the head of the room, who, natur- 
ally incensed by the conduct of 
his juniors, made a great fuss, 
and reported the delinquents to 
the chief officer. 

Moreton and Briar were severely 
reprimanded, Moreton the more 
as being the elder, but most of all 
for an act of thoughtlessness in 
appearing before his august chief 
with a glass in his eye. The 
glass was worn innocently enough 
as an aid to vision, but was inter- 
preted by his chief as a signal of 
defiance. 

Such were the vagaries of some 
of the youthful scions of official- 
dom, who afjerwards became or- 
naments of their profession. 

Tke sober character of Mr. 
Steeple, whose untiring industry 
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made him at once a rebuke to 
these wilder spirits and a butt for 
their good-humoured chaff, stood 
out in strong contrast. 

It fell to his lot, however, to 
have to break into harness one or 
two such thoroughbred colts as 
we have been considering, much 
to the disquietude of the usually 
even tenor of his way. 

‘Steeple,’ Walford would say, 
‘can’t do any work—haven’t got 
a@ pen.’ 

‘Come,’ would be Steeple’s re- 
ply, ‘that statement must be got 
out for the Board to-day. Sit 
down.’ 

* No use, Steeple ; haven’t got 
any ink.’ 

‘Nonsense ; there’s ink, and 
there’s a pen. Now get to work, 
there’s a good fellow, and don’t 
be a donkey.’ 

‘Steeple, you look quite fierce 
to-day. How your whiskers are 
growing ! 

Steeple had a remarkably 
smooth face ; but he took all the 
chaff with a quiet smile, and often 
gave back a telling hit in return. 

Walford was a clever fellow, 
and always did his work well in 
the end. He retired from the 
Civil Service while still young, 
and joined the army, in which he 
became an officer of some repute. 

One of the most singular per- 
sons that ever entered Govern- 
ment employ was, perhaps, Mr. 
Adolphus Bold. He stated that 


he came from Worcester ; but, if 


what Alcibiades said of the 
Cretans was true, he might have 
come from Crete. 

His star was not long in the 
ascendant, and it set very rapidly. 
He used to tell the most unneces- 
sary stories of himself and his 
doings, which had no foundation 
in fact. He was, indeed, a born 
romancer, though a clumsy one, 
and you could not believe him on 
his oath, even though he might 
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take it, as Moreton would say, 
‘on a gross o’ Bibles.’ 

Having boasted of his posses- 
sion of a camera, and of his skill 
in the art of photography, he was 
induced, after much persuasion, 
to promise that he would send 
for the instrument and take a 
group of his fellows. Of course 
the camera never came ; so, after 
waiting a few days, and being 
assured by him that he really had 
sent for it, his companions secretly 
prepared a. square parcel to re- 
semble it, packed with blacking- 
brushes, towels, and sundries. 
This they intrusted to Blade, the 
messenger, with instructions to 
demand sixpence for delivery. 

Blade presently entered and 
touched his forehead. ‘ Parcel 
for you, sir; sixpence to pay.’ 

Bold eyed it askance, while the 
others all cried out, ‘ O, here’s the 


.camera !’ 


* No,’ said Bold, ‘I know what 
itis. Itis not the camera; and 
he paid the sixpence, but would 
not open the parcel 

sy and by he espied a corner 
of the paper torn, and, choosing 
a moment when he thought he 
was not seen, tore it a little far- 
ther, and then the cat was out of 
the bag, and poor Bold looked 
rather silly. He was not abashed, 
however. And when at last, after 
due trial, he was discharged from 
the Service for incompetency, his 
confréres composed a farewell ode, 
reciting his most salient stories. 
The ode was written to the tune 
of ‘ Villikins and his Dinah ; and 
on the day of his departure he 
was requested to stand up while 
old Pebble sang verse by verse in 
his merry voice, and the laughing 
company rolled out the chorus— 
‘ Singing to-ral, li to-ral, li to-ral, 
li-day.’—Where the head of the 
room was I don’t know. 

Bold departed, unable to offer 
any adequate response to this 
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singular valediction. But not 
many months after he turned up 
again in a red shirt and blue con- 
tinuations. He had enlisted in 
Garibaldi’s irregular army, and, 
having served through a campaign 
in Italy, had been promoted to 
the rank of sergeant. But, true 
to his old character, he gave out 
that he was an aide-de-camp on 
the General’s staff, a statement 
for which we found there was no 
foundation. 

There he stood with his back 
to the fireplace, in all the glory 
of red and blue—his hair cropped 
close as scissors could shear it, 
and his sugar-loaf head framed, 
by an optical illusion, in the 
Stationers’ almanac, which hung 
over the mantelpiece behind him 
—when Blade walked in. Blade 
was always deferential to his su- 
periors, and never took a liberty ; 
but the vision of Bold in his war- 
paint was almost too much for 
him. He touched his forehead 
as he had touched it before, but 
could scarcely keep his gravity. 
‘How do you do, sir? Glad to 
see you, sir. That’s a very ’ealthy 
way to wear the ‘air, sir. I used 
to wear mine like that when I 
was coachman to Sir John Pak- 
ington, sir. Yes, sir.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
SLIGHTLY REVOLUTIONARY. 


In 1869 a ferment of Civil Ser- 
vice reorganisation set in, which 
has lasted, in greater or less 
activity, up to the present day ; 
and some hard things have been 
done in the name of reform. It 
was determined by their lordships 
to reduce the establishment—first 
by voluntary retirement, and 
secondly by selecting the older 
men, with any others who might 
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be considered inferior in ability, 
for enforced superannuation. 
Wrong was done in some cases ; 
one deserving public servant, who 
had struggled through hard times 
to bring up a large family, was 
sent away, at a critical time in his 
fortunes, with a small pension, 
and, ultimately, was driven out of 
his mind. Scroop et hoc genus 
omne were evicted at the same 
time with scant ceremony, and 
little sympathy from their bre- 
thren; while some younger men, 
who were glad to escape from a 
sphere in which talent had but 
small chance of a fair reward, 
embraced the opportunity to free 
themselves from Government con- 
trol. 

Bohns was a youngish man, 
whom no one would suspect of 
any intention to set the Thames 
on fire, and, therefore, he was one 
of those marked out to receive a 
final congé. 

It was rough on a man thirty- 
five years of age, without a pro- 
fession and with very moderate 
abilities, to be forced to begin the 
world anew, a world in which 
competition is so great and the 
prizes so few. He fought hard 
to be retained—pleaded that he 
was a married man, and that to 
send him away would be to con- 
demn him to poverty, perhaps to 
ruin. His pleading was all to no 
purpose, so he put another face 
upon it. 

He went to the chief clerk with 
a resigned aspect. ‘Since it 
seems I must go, sir,’ said he, ‘I 
must try to get something to do 
in the City. I suppose you will 
not object to give me a testimonial 
that may recommend me for em- 
ployment elsewhere ? 

The chief clerk was pleased 
with his altered tone, and will- 
ingly testified to the abilities and 
invariable good conduct of Mr. 
Bohns. The head of the depart- 
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ment was also moved to give him 
a certificate enlarging upon his 
best points, and commending him 
to any possible employer who 
might want a good man. 

The race is not always to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong, 
and Bohns was not such a fool as 
he looked. He chuckled as he 
put the certificates in his pocket, 
and proceeded forthwith to head- 
quarters, to ask their lordships 
respectfully why he was to be 
discharged, seeing that the chiefs 
of his department had testified to 
the excellent character he bore. 
Explanation was at once called 
for, which was not so easy to 
give; and so in the end Bohns 
gained the victory, and was rein- 
stated in his appointment. 

Here I may notice, though not 
in relation to Mr. Bohns, that 
long continuance in the grooves 
of the public service sometimes 
tends to blunt the mental facul- 
ties, and circumscribe the exercise 
of individual judgment by sub- 
servience to rule and precedent. 
I was making some remark of 
this kind one day, aprepos of a 
vexatious order from my chief, in 
the presence of a mechanic writer 
(one of the inventions of modern 
wisdom), when he replied, ‘ Yes, 
sir; my father served in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard for forty years.’ 
I said I did not mean to imply 
anything personal to his father, 
and I really begged his pardon. 
*O dear, no, sir,’ he replied; ‘I 
was only going to say you were 
perfectly right. My father be- 
came very stupid in the latter 
years of his life,’ 

I may as well say, without 
further circumlocution, that the 
Government department in which 
I had the honour to serve the 
Queen for so many years of my 
life was the Admiralty. Its head, 
though nevercomposed exclusively 
of wood, was called a Board, and 
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was located, with its shoulders 
(the secretary's staff) and one arm, 
at Whitehall, while the heart and 
great body were to be found in 
full vigour at Somerset House. 
The head, of course, would not 
have been of much use without 
the body; and, although the 
shoulders fairly prided themselves 
on their immediate proximity to 
the head, they had no greater 
claim to the possession of the 
brains than had any of the other 
members. 

Of course the ultimate source 

of volition and directing energy 
existed in the gray matter in the 
convolutions beneath the cal- 
varium ; but at this point the 
simile of a human form loses its 
significance, for intelligence and 
the want of it were exhibited in 
about an equal ratio throughout 
the frame. 
. Once upon a time there was a 
First Lord who happened to be 
a peer, and, therefore, moved in 
the Upper House of Legislature ; 
while in the House of Commons 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Lord Percy Maintop, had most of 
the work to do in explaining and 
defending the policy and expendi- 
ture of the department. 

Nature had dealt unkindly by 
the peer, whom she had not en- 
dowed with many of the graces of 
manly beauty. The Secretary 
was better looking; but he pro- 
voked remark from a moral aspect, 
for the statements he made in the 
House were frequently received 
with incredulity and derisive 
cries of ‘Oh, Oh!’ The Opposition, 
therefore, conceived a happy name 
to express their opinion of the 
duality, and called them ‘ Apollo 
and his Lyre.’ 

Nevertheless, Apollo was a 
very good administrator, and his 
Secretary was in no way inferior. 

The latter was a free-handed 
sailor, who, by report, was not 
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too proud to borrow of a friend if 
occasion demanded ; and the fol- 
lowing little story was told of 
him. 

Mr. Puncheon, who was a 
dockyard officer and an incorri- 
gible tuft-hunter, never lost an 
opportunity to entertain a lord 
when he could catch one ; and he 
had the good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of Lord Maintop in 
the official visits of the latter to 
the yard. When acquaintance 
had ripened into comparative 
friendship Mr. Puncheon was de- 
lighted to lend his lordship twenty 
pounds, and thenceforth dropped 
his noble friend’s title and called 
him Maintop. A year or more 
elapsed, when Puncheon delicately 
reminded his lordship that he was 
in debt to him. 

‘Am I, indeed? 
Percy. 

‘Yes. Don’t you remember I 
lent you twenty pounds? 

‘Ah, so you did, old fellow. 
Well, never mind; put that 
against calling me “ Maintop.”’ 

Thus was Mr. Puncheon taught 
a wholesome lesson; and so far 
goes the story. But Lord Percy 
was too good a fellow not to have 
paid the debt in the end, when 
he had sufficiently enjoyed his 
little joke and satisfied himself 
that the moral had gone home to 
the tuft-hunter’s conscience. 

Mr. Yorick, in the Secretary’s 
department, was a man of original 
mind and occasionally eccentric 
habits. It was said that he one 
day walked down a corridor, and 
created some commotion in the 
precincts of their lordships’ apart- 
ments by kicking over all the 
coalscuttles standing at the doors 
of the respective offices ready to 
be carried into the rooms. 

This gentleman was, no doubt, 
clever, or he would not have held 
the. post of private secretary to 
Sir Melbourne de Roods. Sir 


said Lord 
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Melbourne had left one afternoon 
to attend in his place in the House 
of Commons, but, returning unex- 
pectedly, found his private secre- 
tary sitting before the fire smok- 
ing a cigar, with his feet elevated 
to the mantelpiece, Yankee fash- 
ion. 

‘I won’t have this, Yorick.’ 

‘Won't have what ?’ 

‘Smoking, sir; and at this 
time in the day.’ 

‘It’s past five o'clock.’ 

‘It’s no such thing, sir. Look 
at the clock,’ replied Sir Mel- 
bourne, pointing to the timepiece 
between Yorick’s boots, and get- 
ting decidedly flushed in the face. 

*O, if you go by that darned 
thing, you'll never be right ’ 

*]'ll report you to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Yorick.’ 

‘Bet you half a sovereign you 
don’t ! said Yorick. 

Sir Melbourne was a good- 
natured and jolly old admiral, 
fond of a cigar himself at the pro- 
per time; and though he had 
been waxing wroth, he was over- 
come by the cool imperturbability 
of Yorick, and fairly gave in to 
the ludicrous aspect of the whole 
situation. 

Another well-known and uni- 
versally-popular man in the Secre- 
tary’s department was Aubrey. 
He had always held a responsible 
position as private secretary to 
one or other member of the Board ; 
and if ever you wanted informa- 
tion on a subject within his pro- 
vince, it was a pleasure to ask for 
it—I say to ask for it, because 
you might not get it. His light- 
hearted, open, and charming man- 
ner captivated everybody. Ap- 
pearing to tell you everything, 
like an accomplished diplomat he 
had, perhaps, told you nothing. 
He might, on the other hand, have 
extracted some useful information 
from you; and how many and 
how weighty were the secrets 
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within his breast, no living soul 
could estimate. 

In his earlier days he had writ- 
ten an important letter on a min- 
ute made by an admiral of exceed- 
ingly blunt, and at times even 
rude, manners, for whom he was 
acting assecretary. The Admiral, 
not liking the letter, tore it in 
half, and asked in a rage what the 
something he had written in that 
way for. 

‘Those are the words of your 
minute,’ said Aubrey. 

‘It’s a lie, sir; they are not!’ 

Most men, after such an insult, 
would have returned an angry re- 
joinder, or left the room in scorn- 
ful silence. But Aubrey knew 
his man better, and how to turn 
the tables upon him. 

‘Of course,’ he said, ‘ it’s not 
for me in my position to contra- 
dict you ; but if I bring you your 
minute, and you find that it 
agrees with your letter, you will 
admit that I’m right, and that you 
are the liar? 

‘Certainly I will,’ said the 
Admiral, beginning to feel that 
he was getting the worst of it. 

The minute was brought. It 
agreed with the letter exactly; and 
the Admiral, with many apologies, 
admitted that he was the liar. 

The minutes of naval and other 
lords, especially when new to ad- 
ministrative business, are not al- 
ways lucid or practical. I remem- 
ber an illustration, which will 
serve to show that it is not always 
clear how to act upon them. 
Something had gone wrong at a 
foreign station, which had been 
duly reported by the admiral in 
command, commented upon in 
office, and submitted for decision. 
‘This is a nuisance,’ was the only 
remark written and signed by our 
new naval lord; and the secre- 
tary had to make the best he 
could of it. He probably wrote 
to the admiral that ‘he was di- 
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rected by their lordships to ex- 
press their regret for the cireum- 
stances reported, which had re- 
ceived their careful consideration ; 
he was to add that their lordships 
were not disposed, in this instance, 
to take any active steps, but they 
trusted that special care would be 
taken to avoid a repetition,’ &c. 
&e. 

The Prime Minister can create 
a lord, but cannot provide him 
with brains to guide him. 

The revolution that had been 
gathering energy since the last 
new Government came into power 
burst upon the Admiralty in its 
full force in the decade commenc- 
ing with 1870. The ‘ Beef and 
Pork Shop,’ with other smaller 
divisions, was broken up and 
thrown for a time into wild con- 
fusion. Even as a comet might 
possibly be dissipated in these 
days of celestial phenomena, it 
disappeared, and the place there- 
of knew it no more; its nucleus 
fell into the central orb of light at 
Whitehall, and its great luminous 
tail, in which I was an atom, was 
absorbed into one of the principal 
planets revolving round that 
heavenly body, viz. the sphere of 
the Accountant-General of the 
Navy. 

To revert to the simile of a 
human form—communication be- 
tween the main body at Somerset 
House and the head at White- 
hall had been carried on for gene- 
rations by letters, messengers, 
and cabs, circulating continually 
through the great artery of the 
Strand ; and it had been the vain 
effort of successive Ministries to 
bring body and head together. 

A happy inspiration at last 
filled the mind of Mr. Childers, 
the then First Lord ; and he took 
possession of some twenty differ- 
ent dwelling-houses in Spring 
Gardens, at the back of White- 
hall—some in a row, and some 
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isolated. Those in a row he 
knocked into one vast rabbit- 
warren, by making holes through 
party - walls; and into these 
houses he crammed the mutilated 
remains of the body aforesaid ; 
then went down to Parliament, 
and announced to an applauding 
House that he had put the whole 
Admiralty under one roof! There 
we were, under more roofs than 
ever—in bedrooms, attics, and 
back parlours, with the kitchens 
and every available space stuffed 
with musty records and decaying 
books. We blundered about in 
dark passages from house to 
house, over floors at varying 
levels, through the holes in the 
party - walls, up one bedroom 
staircase and down another, 
wasting more time in this way 
than had been lost in coming and 
going through the Strand. 

And this ramshackle, makeshift 
congeries of buildings, connected 


by tortuous covered ways with 
Whitehall, was the ‘ Admiralty’ 
—one of the first and most im- 
portant of the Government offices 


of Great Britain! I shall come 
back to this point further on. 

The Admiralty had been ruled 
over by Dukes and Baronets for 
many years, and it was a sudden 
descent to come down at once to 
plain Mr. Childers; but he made 
amends in zeal and activity for 
all he might lack in rank and 
title. He was not unpopular, 
either at sea or ashore, except, 
perhaps, with the less fortunate 
few superannuated against their 
will, whose only consolation was 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori, and who had to suffer ex- 
tinction, as some must in all 
sweeping reforms, for the pre- 
sumed advantage of the public 
or the service. 

Mr. Childers was the only First 
Lord who really rose to the true 
conception and sublime height of 
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his position, and this he did when 
he took command of the Channel 
Fleet. There was a quaintness, 
no doubt, in his assumption of 
such a function as that of a flag 
officer afloat; but he was fully 
justified by the fact, not, perhaps, 
universally known, that he was 
Chief of the ‘Commissioners for 
executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom ;’ 
and he was, therefore, only carry- 
ing out to the letter the duties 
incumbent upon him. 

Moreover, it does not detract 
from the dignity of a First Lord, 
if he can append to his staff a 
real hereditary lord as an under- 
strapper; on the contrary, it 
visibly exalts his position above 
a mere titled aristocracy, pays a 
compliment to democratic senti- 
ment, and a homage to true worth. 
Accordingly a noble lord was 
found to sit at the footstool of 
Mr. Childers. He wrote his 
minutes always in red ink, and 
signed them with a big C in the 
same republican colour. 

Unfortunately Mr. Childers’s 
health broke down, under circum- 
stances of the most distressing 
nature, and the reforms which he 
had initiated were left to be fin- 
ished or not by his successors. 

Mr. Goschen, who followed him 
as First Lord, is no doubt a man 
remarkable among politicians for 
ability and for honesty of purpose ; 
but the great scope of his mind is 
apt to present for his choice three 
courses where another man would 
see but one, and his very desire 
to be honest and just creates 
hesitation and retards decision. 

Hence it came to pass that the 
intended reforms of Mr. Childers 
were only in part accomplished, 
while some were deflected into a 
course very wide of that contem- 
plated by their originator. The 
old machinery of the department 
had been taken to pieces, and 
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thrown into more or less confu- 
sion, and the designer of that 
which was to supersede it no 
longer directed its construction. 
The master-hand was gone ; and 
by the time Mr. Goschen gave 
place to Mr. W. H. Smith, the 
plan of Mr. Childers had been 
lost in a maze of change. 

The last state of the Admiralty 
as a reorganised department was 
thus worse than the first. 

To return now to the offices 
themselves. 

Towards the end of 1876 it 
began to be evident by the amount 
of illness in the buildings at the 
back of Whitehall that there was 
something wrong in the sanitary 
conditions under which the men 
who spent the best part of their 
days in them were living. Many 
were invalided, and for longer 
periods than at all common. In 
the course of six months as many 
deaths took place. Some of these 
were traceable directly to defects 
of drainage or causes of similar 
nature; but all the deaths, I have 
little doubt, if not the immediate 
result of such defects, were has- 
tened. by the unwholesome con- 
ditions in which the men were 
compelled to carry on their avoca- 
tions. In one case a drain-pipe 
was found to be leaking into a 
cistern. In another a disused 
bath was discovered under the 
floor, with open pipes communi- 
cating with the sewers. A cabinet 
was found in a lavatory adjoining 
& room occupied by one of the 
invalided men, simply fastened 
up, with its fixtures untouched, 
and without water to arrest the 
passage of sewer-gas into the 
offices, The details of imperfec- 
tions of this kind cannot be in- 
cluded in these pages, but they 
were highly discreditable. 

When the evil became a crying 
one, the most apparent and active 
causes of disease and mortality 
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were removed ; but the fact still 
remains that the greater part of 
the officers of the Admiralty are 
located in temporary offices never 
intended for permanent occupa- 
tion as such, and utterly unfitted 
for the purpose. 

The War Office is in much the 
same plight, and has been so, like 
the Admiralty, for many years. 

That these two great depart- 
ments of the State should be so 
badly accommodated is a national 
disgrace. It has, no doubt, been 
felt so by successive Governments, 
and project after project has been 
put forward for building suitable 
edifices. But nothing is yet done. 

It is to be hoped that after so 
much delay the offices, when they 
are built, will be architecturally 
worthy of the nation. Our public 
buildings sink into insignificance 
when compared with the noble 
structures that grace and adorn 
the cities of the Continent ; and 
a journey to Munich and Vienna 
vid Paris would not be a vain 
pastime for architects who may 
some day be called upon for com- 
petitive designs. 


CHAPTER V. 


A PLEA FOR DUMB ANIMALS—THE 
MORAL, 


GovERNMENT employés, as such, 
have no politics and no preju- 
dices. They serve equally well 
all masters ; and, at least in the 
superior departments, they have 
been conspicuous for honesty and 
honour. They are constantly in 
possession of information affect- 
ing political or commercial inter- 
ests that would be well worth 
purchase by intriguing or dis- 
honest persons, but they have 
been true to their trust, whatever 
temptation may have presented 
itself ; and I can state from inci- 
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dents within my own knowledge 
that their steadfast sense of duty 
and honour in these respects is 
not always unassailed. 

The continuity of this tradi- 
tional honesty will be rudely 
broken some day if the new sys- 
tem of employing a class of 
underpaid officers in responsible 
occupations is adhered to. 

Given two or three unprinci- 
pled persons in collusion—their 
wits sharpened by their needs— 
it would be a matter of no great 
difficulty to devise a successful 
scheme of fraud. And as to the 
sale of valuable information, there 
will always be a buyer when the 
commodity is purchasable. 

From all I can remember of 
an experience of four years in the 
Marine Ticket Department, I am 
of opinion that low pay and bad 
prospects were the cause of most 
of the evil that was rampant in 
that pandemonium, and that the 
penny-wise policy of the Govern- 
ment in which the cause originated 
was injurious also to the interests 
of the nation, so far as such in- 
terests were involved in the con- 
duct of the business affected. 

The officials, constantly ham- 
pered by pecuniary difficulty, 
could not possibly devote their 
full energies to the discharge of 
their public duties ; and when to 
a weary load of care was added 
the blank outlook before them— 
the absence of any reasonable 
prospect of promotion—it is not 
surprising that many were de- 
pressed and a few were reckless, 
and that the whole tone of the 
office was demoralised. 

Some of the more enterprising 
men, like Good with his beer- 
taps, endeavoured to add to their 
income by employing their spare 
hours in commercial transactions, 
in which they were as likely as 
not to-‘burn their fingers,’ and 
make bad worse. But I could 
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point to more than one young 
fellow of great promise who might 
have made his mark in the world, 
who was ruined by being brought 
within the baneful influences at 
work in that wretched establish- 
ment. 

Yet the tendency of the Go- 
vernment in recent times points 
to the employment of more cheap 
labour in the Civil Service. The 
next generation will find out 
the mistake. It is better eco- 
nomy to pay a fair price 
for good work than to mul- 
tiply underpaid and discontented 
servants, whose work will be 
worth as much as you pay for it 
perhaps, but certainly not more, 
and who will continually agitate 
for increased wages. Theorists, 
like Mr. Playfair, may experiment 
as they will, but a Civil Service 
army of cheap men and expensive 
officers will not work. 

I speak with some confidence 
after a practical experience of 
thirty years, and without preju- 
dice, because I have been long 
enough free from professional in- 
fluences or personal interest in the 
question. 

The permanent Civil Service 
conducts the secretarial and a 
great part of the executive re- 
sponsibilities of the nation. Im- 
portant Government offices should 
therefore not be degraded by ef- 
forts to level them down to con- 
ditions proper to the warehouse 
and the counter. They should 
be models for imitation, not bad 
copies of commercial establish- 
ments. 

In the higher departments 
there is little room for the me- 
chanical writer, who in many 
cases is employed under false pre- 
tences, doing work for which, 
according to the theory of those 
who invented him, he is not quali- 
fied and is certainly not paid. 

The permanence of the employ- 
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ment offered by the Government, 
coupled with the deferred advan- 
tage of a retiring allowance, are 
sufficient to induce good men to 
compete for appointments at fair 
and moderate remuneration, and 
Government can always command 
the best material without descend- 
ing into the market to obtain a 
‘cheap’ article. 

There is a creed, perhaps more 
affected than real, professed by 
certain cynics among an enlight- 
ened public, that Civil Servants 
are more given to play than to 
work ; but if my ‘Tales out of 
School’ tend in any degree to 
confirm that belief, their teaching 
is in such degree erroneous. My 
stories of the Service are gathered 
from an experience extending 
over nearly thirty years, and are 
written only with a view to 
amuse. They illustrate phases of 
life, vagaries and eccentricities, 
that will be found to repeat them- 
selves in some form wherever 
mankind are associated in common 
employment. But the enormous 
amount of onerous work entailed 
in the management of home and 
foreign, naval, military, and civil 
affairs of an empire such as ours, 
could not be got through effi- 
ciently, as, after making all allow- 
ance for criticism, it must be ad- 
mitted to be, without a high 
average of steady industry and 
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sound intelligence to conduct it. 
The Civil Service is the perma- 
nent machinery of Government, 
but if the machinery were with- 
out brain of a high order, the 
Ministry of the day would quickly 
flounder. As to industry, there 
are officials to be found, unhap- 
pily, who work too hard, by a 
needless ferreting into petty details 
that should be left to the re- 
sponsibility of those below them. 
These are they who, if they be 
near the top.of the tree, double 
the work of their juniors by ques- 
tioning every fact and requiring 
chapter and verse for every pro- 
position. Unable to accept the 
broad and obvious view that ap- 
proves itself to common sense and 
judgment, they demand prece- 
dent and authority, hamper the 
progress of business, and delay 
the settlement of the most un- 
important question by multiply- 
ing vexatious correspondence, till 
the point that raised it is well- 
nigh lost beneath the super- 
structure of foolscap heaped 
upon it. 

Under such men as these life 
in a Government office is not all 
beer and skittles; they worry 
themselves and every one who 
has the misfortune to come with- 
in the radius of their octopus- 
like feelers. The happy despatch 
should be offered to them. 








DANCES. 


Sake hands with your hostess, and enter the room, 
Prepare to be festive, and banish all gloom. 

*O, how do you do? ‘ Will you give me a dance? 
They ask with an interrogative glance ; 

Then a writing down of unreadable names. 

Ah, here is the man who the first dance claims ! 
Then a gliding round in an awful crush, 

At the end of the dance the usual rush 

For a seat on the stairs, and some lemonade 
(Which seldom, I fear, from lemons is made) ; 
Then a change of partners, though much the same 
Are one’s partners at dances, a trifle tame ; 

The usual question, ‘ Have you been gay ? 

Why do not these men find some new thing to say? 
They talk of the music, the dancing, the floor, 

And sometimes you feel it an awful bore 

To talk to a man whom you scarcely know, 

Whom you call to yourself ‘ Mr. So-and-so,’ 

Whom never again in your life you may see; 

And then, if you did, the chances would be 

That to-morrow you'd cut him, and think no more 
Than, ‘ Where have I seen that face before? 


But if partners were all such as these, who’d go 
To a dance where the dancers were all so slow? 
Yet I’m told, and, indeed, perhaps they are right, 
How sometimes a waltz is a great delight— 
When four feet trip it in perfect time, 

And two hearts ring out a single chime. 

But this is only what I am told; 

I would not assert it, I’m not so bold. 

Whilst cynics inquire, What is the charm 
Which lurks in a masculine, black-sleeved arm 
Put round your waist to help you round 

(Dear me, how prosaic the words do sound !) 
Whilst you with your well-gloved hand hold fast 
To the gentleman’s elbow, and waltz at last ? 
But those are the cynical ones who talk; 
Without loving, or flirting, through life they walk. 
What can they know, as they look askance, 

Of all that makes up a perfect dance ? 

I bid them listen, ye all as well, 

To this good little moral that I would tell— 
Nothing in life is ever tame 

When heart and soul are in the game. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A RASH MOMENT. 


Att that afternoon, while his 
cousin and her lawyer were set- 
tling his prospects in life, Mr. 
Dunstan was visiting people in 
his parish. He disliked this em- 
ployment, yet it was a relief to 
him to bestow a few hearty scold- 
ings where they were wanted, and 
to-day, perturbed as he was by 
Miss Mowbray’s announcement in 
the morning, his poor parishioners 
found him crosser than usual. 
The more he thought about being 
owner of Croome, the less he 
liked it. It seemed to him very 
hard upon the Mowbrays, though 
not exactly unfair to them, for of 
course the place was old Dunstan 
property, and he, as far as he 
knew, was the only existing re- 
presentative of the name. If it 
had been unfair, he would have 
made a great deal more difficulty 
about it; would, in fact, he as- 
sured himself, have refused to have 
anything to do with it. As it 
was, he knew almost by instinct 
that both Mr. and Mrs. Mowbray 
expected their aunt to leave every- 
thing to Pauline, even more now 
that she seemed to have adopted 
her; and he himself believed that 
Miss Mowbray, before she dis- 
covered him, had intended some- 
thing of the kind—perhaps had 
even made a will to that effect. 
This knowledge made the new 
arrangement painful and disagree- 
able to Ben: he heartily hated 
the thought that Pauline might 
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have to choose between him and 
poverty. It seemed to take all 
the romance ‘out of his love for 
her. The happy tender fancy 
which, since he came to Croome, 
had flowered among his stern 
realities, of winning her in time 
to trust and like him, and to 
marry him in the end because 
she liked him better than any- 
hody else—this pleasant doubtful 
twilight of hope, like a gray sum- 
mer morning, was really to his 
mind more hopeful than the glar- 
ing scorching sunshine of riches, 
which seemed to burn all uncer- 
tainty away. 

‘She would marry me if she 
knew of it,’ Ben thought to him- 
self. ‘If she didn’t care much 
herself they would make her, they 
would persuade her. They would 
bully her into it, Lucia and all ; 
and the worst of it is, I know she 
can’t keep her own counsel ; she 
will tell Pauline to-night or to- 
morrow, and then I shall be a 
different person at once. I wish 
unmarried people had to leave 
their property to the nation. Well, 
after all,’ he went on reasoning, 
‘I'm an ass, you know. If I get 
her in the end, what does it mat- 
ter how the thing comes about? 
Perhaps the money won't really 
have made any difference, but I 
shall always think it did. And 
we should have done so much 
better without it; for if I have 
her, and Croome and the whole 
thing, I know I shall get fat and 
lazy, and stick here like a useless 
fungus all my life. I’ve been here 
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too long already, that is the truth. 
I ought to have gone away as 
soon as I was strong; this sort 
of place is ruin to one’s soul. 
Pretty faces, rich people insisting 
on leaving one things—how is a 
fellow to work himself free of it 
all? and he thought of various 
cases like his own in the world’s 
history, with reflections which 
were not too complimentary, 
either to Miss Mowbray or Paul- 
ine. 

He lighted his pipe after leaving 
the last cottage, and walked down 
a high stony lane, bordered with 
walls where ferns and ivy grew, 
with young fir plantations behind 
them here and there. Before him 
stretched a wide lonely view, 
grand in its outlines, with rising 
and falling sweeps of distant 
down and field and wood. The 
horizon was blue and near, and 
great lurid thunder-clouds were 
rising, almost rushing up the sky, 
though not a breath of air moved 
the trees where Ben was walking. 
He was surprised, for, thinking of 
other things, he had not noticed 
the weather, and he quickened 
his pace and called his dog from 
hunting in the bracken ; a heavy 
storm was coming up, and would 
be upon them in a few minutes. 
Ben was not a thorough country 
Englishman, and did not much 
like a wetting, except under cer- 
tain circumstances. He remem- 
bered just then, with some sad- 
ness, that same little incident of 
overtaking Pauline and carrying 
the basket to old Betty Stocks, 
which had come into her mind as 
she sat on the terrace at Boiscarré. 
This was the very hill where it 
had happened : the wind was the 
other way then, and the rain 
drove in their faces as they climb- 
ed it together. 

Near the end of the lane there 
was a gate, from which a short 
road across a field led to the rec- 


tory: this was not the chief en- 
trance, which was nearer the 
church and lower down the hill, 
but it was a convenient way to 
and from the higher part of the 
parish, and it was the Rector’s 
way home now. Before opening 
the gate he glanced down the 
lane, and away inthe valley he 
could see the tall trees and the 
chimneys of Croome Court. There 
was a short cut across the fields, 
which he niade use of constantly ; 
and now, as he looked that way, 
and felt he must resist the temp- 
tation and stay at home this even- 
ing, the field-gate opened, and 
Pauline herself, with a basket in 
her hand, came walking rather 
quickly up the lane. Ben at his 
gate was hidden at first by a holly- 
bush, and she started a little when 
she saw him standing there wait- 
ing for her, having deposited his 
pipe on one of the gate-posts. 

‘There’s going to be a thunder- 
storm, and you will be caught in 
it,” said Ben, looking at her 
gravely. 

‘Is there? yes, I’m afraid so,’ 
said Pauline, looking round at 
the sky. ‘I shall get to old 
Betty’s first, I hope. Iam taking 
her something for Aunt Lucia,’ 
with a mischievous smile for Ben, 
who did not, however, launch out 
into his theories. He only said, 

‘Ihave just been there, and the 
house is locked up. Betty is at 
her daughter’s, on the other side 
of the hill. You and your basket 
will both get a soaking.’ 

‘How tiresome! I had better 
go home,’ said Pauline. ‘ Aunt 
Lucia has got Mr. Johnson with 
her, and she told me to go out 
for a walk, and not to come back 
till he was gone. But it seems I 
can’t help it.’ 

* You will get the worst of the 
storm on your way down the hill. 
It is beginning now. Listen.’ 

There was a growl of thunder 
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on the other side of the valley, 
and the dark masses of cloud 
came crowding up, hanging heavily 
over their heads, while two or 
three great drops of rain fell on 
the stony ground between them. 

‘Come in and take shelter,’ said 
Ben. 

If Pauline felt any hesitation, 
she did not show it. Ben took her 
basket, and they walked together 
across the field to the house. They 
were just in the garden when the 
first flash of lightning, almost blind- 
ing in its brilliancy, was followed 
by a crash of thunder that seemed 
to shake the ground. Then therain 
came down suddenly like a water- 
spout. Ben caught Pauline’s 
hand, and they ran along the path 
and into the porch together. 

‘That was a near thing,’ said 
Ben cheerfully. 

He was looking his best just 
then ; all frowns had disappeared, 
and his eyes, which were really 
fine, had their brightest and hap- 
piest expression. Pauline, flushed 
and smiling, did not seem at all 
displeased with her situation. 

‘The question is,’ she said, 
‘how am | to get these things to 
old Betty? Had I better take 
them back, and come again to- 
morrow ? or will it be safe to leave 
them with you?’ 

‘It’s a difficult point—you had 
better think it over,’ said Ben. 
‘You will have time, for the 
storm won’t be done just yet. 
Come in, please.’ 

He took her into the drawing- 
room, a pretty room with two 
windows looking into the garden, 
but with an uninhabited feeling 
about it, and rather dark and 
chilly in the rain. It was not so 
comfortable as many bachelors’ 
rooms, and yet there was nothing 
ugly in it; it had the making 
of acharming room, as Miss Lucia 
Mowbray had often reflected, when 
she was building castles for Ben ; 
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she rather liked the severity of its 
chairs and its polished floor, its 
intelligent-looking bookcase, and 
the few prints from good pictures 
which were pleasant companions 
on the wall. While Pauline went 
to the window to look out at the 
rain, Ben lighted the fire, which 
blazed up cheerfully, and pushed 
forward his best chair. 

‘Do you like a lower chair? 
There’s one in myden. [I'll fetch 
it,’ he said, half in apology for a 
certain discomfort which struck 
him with new force suddenly. 

*O no, thank you—but I didn’t 
want a fire. It is very pleasant, 
though, in such weather,’ she said, 
correcting herself; and she came 
and sat down by the fire, and held 
out her hands to it, glancing up 
with asmile at Ben as he stood on 
the other side. 

He did not look quite the same 
as usual. They say that a woman 
always knows when a man is in 
love with her; but one fancies 
there may be exceptions to this 
rule. If she is young and pretty 
and ambitious, and not a flirt by 
nature—and if he, besides being 
unattractive, keeps a stern guard 
over himself—still more when she 
becomes preoccupied with the 
thought of somebody else, beside 
whom all other men are merely 
stocks and stones—I think she 
may meet her unknown lover and 
talk to him a dozen times a day, 
without finding him out in spite 
of himself—that is, till he begins 
to hope a little. Then by some 
look or word or silence he 
will almost certaialy betray him- 
self. 

Pauline, of course, had not been 
unconscious that Ben admired 
her, or that she could trust his 
friendship further than that of 
most people. She liked and re- 
spected him more than he knew, 
and did not much mind his pecu- 
liarities ; but certainly till that 
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day, having no idea of Aunt 
Lucia’s wishes, and paying no at- 
tention to the teasing hints of the 
children, she had never thought 
of him at all in the light of a 
lover. Even now it was nothing 
more than a momentary suspicion 
which crossed her mind; the 
thing was impossible, absurd, 
not worth thinking of, and she 
determined to ignore it com- 
pletely. 

The storm was a great help: 
for some time it was tremendous, 
and gave one every excuse for 
watching it and talking about it. 
Every two or three minutes the 
room was lit up by an unearthly 
glare of lightning, and the thun- 
der, which roared immediately, 
shaking the house, and making 
conversation an absurdity, went 
growling and grumbling on till 
the next flash came. Pauline sat 
very still; she was not afraid of 
the storm, but it awed her a 
little, and she thought of Aunt 
Lucia’s anxiety. Ben walked 
about from one window to the 
other, watching the rain, which 
came tearing down in sheets from 
the black clouds, and in the inter- 
vals of comparative peace talking 
about electricity. Now and then 
there was a long pause, while the 
elements had it all their own way, 
and Pauline looked at the crack- 
ling fire and mused on the chances 
of getting home. In quite a 
measurable space of time, she 
felt, this sort of thing would 
become a bore. 

‘ Your aunt will have Mr. John- 
son to herself for a good long 
time,’ said Ben, walking up to the 
fireside. 

‘ Yes ; she will be rather bored, 
won't she? But I suppose they 
have plenty of business to talk 
about. She said something about 
half an hour; bunt Mr. Johnson 
is a talkative old man, isn’t he? 
I don’t think he would have let 
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her off as easily as that, even if 
there had been no storm.’ 

‘No; he will have an opinion, 
and the case will be argued, though 
your aunt, of course, will end by 
having her own way.’ 

‘People ought to have their 
own way in their own affairs,’ said 
Pauline, smiling. 

* Not always ; there are abstract 
principles,’ said Ben. ‘Do you 
know what the special business is 
this afternoon ? 

‘No,’ she said, a little sur- 
prised. ‘Do you? 

Ben did not answer at once ; 
he was not quite prepared for 
this counter question, and looked 
down, frowning, to collect his 
ideas. 

‘If I did,’ he said, ‘it might 
not be right for me to tell you.’ 

* You would leave me in painful 
curiosity; how very horrid of 
you! said Pauline. ‘ But if you 
know, and I don’t, I shall be 
dreadfully hurt, and very much 
offended both with Aunt Lucia 
and you. In fact, I am now, for 
I saw Aunt Lucia consulting you 
this morning in the garden. So 
the only thing you can do is to 
tell me at once,’ 

Pauline was certainly herself 
again. Her eyelashes lifted with 
a laughing glance at Ben, who 
was trying to be grave and sulky, 
but looking chiefly foolish. 

‘Don’t tease me,’ he said, in a 
gruff voice. ‘I shall not tell you 
anything about it.’ 

‘Thanks; that is so kind of 
you,’ said Pauline. 

After this they were both quite 
silent for several minutes. The 
thunder and lightning were going 
off, but the rain was still coming 
down in a steady deluge. Pauline 
looked round at the window once 
or twice, and half hid a little 
yawn. Ben, after some reflection, 
determined to let that awkward 
subject drop. He did not quite 
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care for being laughed at, and 
would not allow himself to be 
weak, even if the alternative was 
being disagreeable. At the same 
time his guest must be entertained 
somehow, and Ben thought he 
might find some general subject 
which would be safe and satis- 
factory. At heart he was rather 
savage, and knew, with a half- 
conscious pain, that he loved to 
see Pauline brighten and laugh, 
even at his expense, and would 
have knelt down at her feet there 
and then with the risk of being 
only laughed at more. 

‘Would you care to be rich?’ 
he said abruptly. 

‘Yes; I should like it of all 
things,’ said Pauline; and then 
she looked up with a shade of 
interest and curiosity, wondering 
why he had asked the question. 
It was an odd question for him 
to ask, she thought, considering 
all the circumstances. Ben, who 
had spoken as men generally do, 
without any double meaning, was 
a little disappointed by her an- 
swer, which he took quite liter- 
ally, and without the least under- 
standing the look that accom- 
panied it. 

‘Would you, really? he said. 
‘Why? 

‘For every reason under the 
sun. I need not count them—I 
couldn’t.’ 

‘Give me one.’ 

‘ Well, for papa and the others, 
if it is a personal question,’ said 
Pauline, half smiling; but she 
knew that he believed her, with 
all his cynical pretences. 

*You might be rich without 
being able to help them,’ said Ben 
gravely. 

‘Then I should not call myself 
rich, But I don’t quite under- 
stand you.’ 

‘There are different ways in 
which money may come to a wo- 
man. Of course, if it is left to 
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her straight away, she is inde- 
pendent, and can do what she 
likes with it—give it all to her 
friends if she chooses. But the 
other way—marrying a man with 
money—that doesn’t always mean 
that she will have plenty to throw 
away. The more a man has, the 
less he cares, sometimes—I mean 
that he might be willing to spend 
thousands a year on you, but not 
at all on your brothers and sisters.’ 

‘I see—he had better be avoid- 
ed,’ said Pauline carelessly. ‘On 
the whole, I’ll choose to have the 
money independently, and then I 
can follow all my fancies. I don’t 
believe, you know, that there is 
anybody who wouldn’t like to be 
rich, if possible.’ 

Don’t you? said Ben. 

*‘No,I don’t. You would, I’m 
sure. If you say no I shall not 
believe you.’ 

- Ben smiled. 
saves trouble.’ 

‘You don’t pretend to be con- 
tented, do you?’ Pauline went on 
rather restlessly; the soft un- 
ruffled serenity of her younger 
days had certainly passed away. 
‘You don’t feel that you can do 
everything you like? 

‘Far from it; but it is not 
want of money that hampers 
me.’ 

‘I think you will find it is, in 
the end,’ said Pauline. ‘ Money 
can do almost everything, for one’s 
self and other people too.’ 

‘ Almost everything,’ Ben as- 
sented. ‘ But, you see, the things 
I want are just the things that 
money could not give me—at 
least I hope it couldn't,’ he added 
in a lower voice. 

Her way of talking made hima 
little nervous. He had imagined 
that she was perfectly unworldly, 
that money could never be of any 
consequence to her personally, 
however other people might seek 
it and value it for her. He now 
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suspected that she might some 
day marry a man—himself, even— 
for his money, without much per- 
suasion from her relations; and 
he felt sad and bitter and cynical 
at heart. 

Pauline little knew how seri- 
ously her talk was taken, but she 
did not care for the subject enough 
to go on with it. She got up and 
went to the window, suddenly 
finding out that the rain was 
much less, that the clouds were 
rolling away, that she would soon 
be released, and able to go where 
she liked. 

Mr. Dunstan began asking her 
advice about some bank in the 
garden, which he thought of turf- 
ing over and planting with shrubs. 
Then he took her into his study, 
a bare and very smoky little room, 
and showed her where he was 
going to put a new bookcase, and 
consulted her about a bow-win- 
dow. She entered into his plans 
with gentle pleasantness, her teas- 
ing humour having passed away. 

‘Do you dislike this house? 
said Ben, as they stood in the 
study window, which commanded 
a view of a different tract of sky. 

‘No, I like it. It is cheerful, 
even on a wet day,’ said Pauline 
politely. 

‘You couldn’t live in such a 
house,’ 

‘Do I give myself such airs? 
she said a little playfully; and 
then she added with a shade of 
sadness, ‘our new home is much 
smaller, I suppose, and the others 
have to live there. Might I say 
something without offending you? 

Ben was suddenly interested in 
the window-blind, which he pulled 
down and up twice before he 
answered her. 

* What? 

‘I know it offends you to be 
thanked,’ she said, smiling ; ‘ but 
I know, too, that you are that 
friend who is so good to Philip. 


I’m sure of it, and so is Aunt 
Lucia. I’m not going to thank 
you; I only wanted to tell you 
that I know it.’ 

‘ Very well, that’s enough ; you 
are two wise women,’ said Ben, 
more patiently than she had ex- 
pected. ‘ Now there is something 
I want to say to you, which will 
probably offend you, and will 
seem absurd, after all you have 
been saying to-day. I ought, 
perhaps, to have been discouraged ; 
perhaps I am, but that’s nothing. 
Could you make up your mind to 
live here ? 

The sturdy Ben behaved at 
this crisis in a cowardly manner. 
He did not look at her as he 
spoke, and half turning away, 
seized the blind-tassel and tugged 
it violently. 

Pauline was horror-struck, and 
stood perfectly silent. Many 
thoughts and visions chased each 
other through her brain in that 
half-minute ; she was far enough 
from the bare little study, and 
Ben Dunstan, poor honest crea- 
ture, was nowhere. Her heart 
and her mind had both been hurt 
in France, more seriously than 
people knew; and though that 
kind illness made it all seem a 
long time ago, the bruises were 
still there, and could not be touch- 
ed without pain. She was roused 
from her dream by Ben’s voice. 
He turned round so suddenly, 
that she started and shrank back 
towards the door; but he spoke 
very quietly. Her face, her quick 
avoiding movement, were answer 
enough for him. 

‘I see youcan’t,’ hesaid. ‘I’m 
sorry I asked you.’ 

There was another pause, and 
this time he stood sadly looking 
at her. 

‘I am very sorry,’ Pauline mur- 
mured after a moment. 

‘No, you are not; why should 
you be? said Ben. It has stop- 
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ped raining. Would you like to 
go home now? I advise you to 
keep to the road; the fields will 
be swimming.’ 

He went out of the room, and 
along the hall to the front door. 
Pauline followed him silently. 
At the door she gave him her 
hand, glancing shyly up for a 
moment. She was faintly amused, 
as well as surprised and sorry, at 
what had happened; but, of 
course, this did not appear in her 
face, and even the feeling died 
away under his earnest gaze. 
Ben might be uncouth, but he 
was not in the least ridiculous. 

‘Good-bye — thank you,’ said 
Pauline. 

‘I suppose I ought to have 
waited ; but I had a reason,’ said 
Ben. ‘It might have made no 
difference, though.’ 

‘ No, never any difference,’ she 
answered gently. ‘Iam very sorry. 
Please forget all about it.’ 

‘ Forget all about it—yes,’ said 
Ben. 

He did not attempt to go with 
her, even through the garden ; but 
as soon as she had set out over 
the wet gravel, under the still 
threatening sky, he turned back 
into his house and shut the door. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MISS MOWBRAY’S TROUBLES, 


Tae more Pauline thought 
about her adventure of that after- 
noon, the more it vexed and 
troubled her. She had been suc- 
ceeding so well in silencing recol- 
lections, in refusing to think of 
such things, and throwing all her 
interest into home affairs, entering 
eagerly into the boys’ plans, writ- 
ing long letters to them and Kitty, 
laughing with Aunt Lucia over 
her flowers, sympathising and 
helping in her charities. There 
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really seemed to be plenty of 
harmless pleasant occupation to 
fill up every day, and she was be- 
ginning to sleep without dreams 
at night. Ben Dunstan’s sudden 
attempt at love-making bored her 
inexpressibly. She did not want 
to think of any life but Aunt 
Lucia’s, simple and free from care. 
Ben, of course, did not touch her 
heart in the least; and, though 
she was sorry for him at the 
moment, further reflection made 
him seem both presumptuous and 
stupid. Why should he have 
suggested such a thing at all? He 
had had no encouragement, no 
right to expect any answer but 
one. Why could not the tiresome 
man have left things on their old 
comfortable footing—he and she 
and Aunt Lucia all nice and 
friendly together? Now there 
would be a horrid awkwardness— 
at least Pauline feared so ; but 
she thought she would not tell 
Aunt Lucia, who would certainly 
see it as she did, and be angry 
with him for his stupidity. Yes, 
Pauline thought it would be 
kinder to keep his secret, though 
he hardly deserved such consider- 
ation. Some day she might tell 
her mother, but not in a letter, 
perhaps to fall into the hands of 
the children. Thinking of them 
brought Philip to her mind, and 
his great debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Dunstan: one must confess that 
he had merits, that he was very 
kind and generous; but Philip’s 
sister could not see that she was 
bound to pay his debt for him, 
and she did Ben the justice of 
believing that he did not think 
so either. 

When she got home that after- 
noon, tired and wet and troubled, 
she found Mr. Johnson gone, and 
her aunt in the highest spirits ; 
she was walking about the house 
singing, playing with a kitten, 
and so flighty was her state of 
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mind that <he had forgotten all 
about the thunderstorm, and only 
half understood when Pauline, 
giving her credit for a little anx- 
iety, told her how she had been 
sheltered at the rectory. 

‘What fun!’ said Miss Mow- 
bray. ‘I hope the parson was 
agreeable.’ 

‘It was no particular fun. I 
was rather bored,’ said Pauline 
quietly. 

‘Were you? Poor creature! 
I put him out of temper this 
morning,’ said Aunt Lucia, much 
amused. ‘ But the visit ought to 
have charmed him. What took 
you there? I forget.’ 

‘The thunderstorm,’ said Paul- 
ine, looking gravely at her aunt, 
who was smiling and dangling a 
string to the kitten. 

‘To be sure. Forgive me, my 
child. I only thought you didn’t 
generally pay visits to young men. 
I quite forgot the storm. Mr. 
Johnson was here all through it, 
you see ; he is only just gone.’ 

‘I hope he was satisfactory.’ 

‘O, delightful! Much nicer 
than usual, for he agreed with me; 
so we had no trouble at all, and 
got through our business charm- 
ingly. I feel as happy and light- 
hearted as if I had dropped a 
bundle off my shoulders, like the 
man in the Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

‘Your sins would not make a 
very heavy bundle,’ said Pauline, 
her grave young face softening 
into a smile. 

‘ My dear, that is all you know 
about it,’ said Aunt Lucia, shak- 
ing her head. ‘ However, alas, it 
is not my sins I have dropped, 
but my responsibilities, which 
really were heavy. I don’t mean 
that my sins are light; but I don’t 
feel the weight of them so much, 
which is the fault of my bad use- 
less conscience.’ 

Pauline, of course, concluded 
that Aunt Lucia had been making 
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her will, but she did not feel more 
than a very fain® curiosity about 
its contents, and with her own 
vexation of that day weighing on 
her mind, she was rather silent 
all the evening, while her aunt 
laughed and chattered and gave 
hints from which a less absent 
person might have gained a good 
deal of information. 

The next day Miss Mowbray 
took her niece to a large garden- 
party at Sir John Marston’s, the 
county member, who lived at a 
beautiful house near Pauline’s old 
home at Cleeve. Ben Dunstan 
had been asked to this party, and 
they believed that he intended to 
go, but, to Pauline’s relief, and 
Miss Mowbray’s disappointment, 
he was not there. 

All the people welcomed Paul- 
ine very kindly ; they were old 
neighbours, and it was her first 
appearance in the world since her 
illness and the misfortunes of her 
family. Everybody smiled upon 
her, and without any uncomfort- 
able sympathy, for evidently she 
was not at all to be pitied ; on the 
contrary, she appeared to them a 
more important person than ever 
before: her aunt had plainly 
adopted her, she would, of course, 
be heiress of Croome : what could 
be more right, more natural, more 
correct and comfortable? Grace 
and Adelaide Marston, very dis- 
tinguished girls indeed, who had 
never cared much for Pauline 
Mowbray when she lived at 
Cleeve Lodge, now changed their 
minds and manners, and received 
her with the frank winning sweet- 
ness which they kept for their 
especial favourites. Adelaide 
Marston and her young brother, 
who had been snubbed for his 
admiration of Pauline in years 
gone by, finding that she was not 
strong enough to play tennis, 
walked or sat about with her half 
the afternoon. 
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Every one was very happy, ex- 
cept Sir John Marston, who came 
up to his eldest daughter, and 
asked, with some irritation, what 
Jack was doing all this time. 

‘He is somewhere not far off, 
with Addie and Pauline Mow- 
bray,’ said Grace, with an indiffer- 
ent air. 

Sir John coughed and grunted. 

‘ Jack’s a donkey,’ he observed. 
‘He had better not be a donkey. 
That nonsense over again !’ with 
some more unpleasant mutterings. 

‘It might not be such nonsense, 
after all,’ said Miss Marston, who 
was always very cool and superior 
in her manner to her father. 

‘You are mistaken; I have 
just been telling your mother so,’ 
said Sir John gruffly. ‘Old Miss 
Mowbray won't leave all that land 
toa girl, Johnson’s her man of 
business ; if she wanted to do it, 
he wouldn’t let her. He knows 
that such things can’t be done, 
especially when there is a proper 
male heir.’ 

‘Who is the proper male heir?’ 

‘Why, young Dunstan, of 
course, That Australian fellow— 
that parson at Croome.’ 

‘That creature !’ said Grace in- 
dignantly. ‘He is_ third-rate, 
positively third-rate. What 
should we do with him in the 
county? O no, papa, I. don’t 
agree with you at all! Miss 
Mowbray would do very wrong, I 
am sure, if she left him Croome. 
We don’t want him; he is a 
dreadful creature, really.’ 

* He is a preposterous ass, from 
all I hear,’ said Sir John. ‘ But 
whatever he is, the man ought to 
have the land that belonged to 
his people.’ 

‘I hope Miss Mowbray won't 
agree with you,’ said Grace, half- 
frightened, for her father generally 
turned out to be right in the end. 
* We don’t want a third-rate crea- 
ture like that at Croome.’ 
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At this point Miss Marston look- 
ed round, and saw that the three 
young people in question, coming 
up quietly over the grass, were so 
near that they almost must have 
heard her last words. Her voice 
was naturally distinct, and she 
raised it when she spoke to her 
father, who was a little deaf. 
Adelaide was smiling, and in 
Pauline’s cheeks there was an 
extra shade of pink. They had 
heard, evidently ; but after all, 
what did it matter? She had 
been speaking in Pauline’s inter- 
est, and though she could not, of 
course, say so, she must agree with 
her. They began talking about 
something else. Sir John walked 
off, leaving the young people to- 
gether, and very soon Grace had 
forgotten the little awkwardness 
altogether. 

Pauline, however, remembered 
the words, and knew very well of 
whom they were spoken. Angry 
with Ben as she had been, and 
glad as she was not to see him 
that afternoon, the words spoiled 
her pleasure and made her feel 
angry. If it had been desirable 
or possible, she would have spoken 
bravely for Ben at that moment. 
Ben was a gentleman by birth, 
though his bringing up and ad- 
ventures had not been those of an 
ordinary gentleman; it seemed 
like a rudeness to Aunt Lucia to 
call her cousin ‘third-rate’ in that 
scornful manner. In old days 
Pauline had never liked Grace 
Marston, and now again she felt 
that she did not like her ; it was 
the repulsion of a soft nature 
from a hard one. She was not 
amused any more by the friendly 
talk of Jack and Adelaide; she 
felt sad and lonely, and escaped 
as soon as she could to tell her 
aunt that she was tired, and would 
like to go home. Miss Mowbray 
was quite ready. She did not 
care particularly for the Marstons, 
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and was angry with Ben for stay- 
ing away ; so they set off early on 
their long drive back to Croome. 

Pauline did not think, as Grace 
Marston’s words went on torment- 
ing her, that these people knew 
anything certain about her aunt’s 
intentions with regard to Croome ; 
it seemed impossible that they 
should. They were no doubt 
talking over the probabilities, Sir 
John and his daughter; ‘talking 
over me, thought Pauline. It 
was not a new idea to her; her 
own people had always fancied 
that she would be Aunt Lucia’s 
heir, and now to herself it seemed 
likelier than ever before. But 
she was infinitely more indifferent 
to all hopes of the kind than she 
had pretended to poor Ben the 
day before; and, like her father, 
she loved Aunt Lucia far too much 
to care for the thought of succeed- 
ing her in anything. 

That evening, atter dinner, she 
was sitting alone in the drawing- 
room, rather weary and dispirited. 
The lamp was on the table, but 
she was doing nothing; Aunt 
Lucia was wandering outside in 
the dusk among the flowers. Pre- 
sently Pauline heard her come 
into the hall and stop there ; the 
drawing-room door was half-open, 
and she could hear her aunt tear 
open a letter. Then came a quick 
little exclamation, then silence for 
a minute or two; then Miss Mow- 
bray walked into the drawing- 
room, her blue eyes shining, her 
delicate cheeks flushed with ex- 
citement. 

‘Read that,’ she said, giving the 
letter to Pauline, who glanced 
through it, flushing too, and gave 
it back to her. 

It was a letter from Ben Dun- 
stan, saying that he had made up 
his mind to resign the living of 
Croome. He had long wished to 
do so, he said, but since their 
talk yesterday he had found out 
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that it could not be put off any 
longer. He might grieveand even 
offend her ; he should be sorry for 
that, but there were worse things 
still, and he could only advise her 
to send once more for Mr. John- 
son, and to make her arrange- 
ments for the future as if he did 
not exist. The letter was proud 
and stiff and sore; its expressions 
were ungracious, addressed to the 
kindest friend this young man had 
ever had. Pauline saw that her 
aunt was keenly pained by the 
letter, and did not know what to 
say, in her consciousness of having 
been the immediate cause of it. 

‘He is cracked. I don’t know 
what he means!’ said Miss Mow- 
bray. ‘ You would think, wouldn't 
you, that I had done him some 
great injury? On the contrary, 
I’ve been planning to make him 
the luckiest and happiest man in 
the world. He knew it; I told 
him all about it yesterday morn- 
ing, and actually made him say 
thank you. Now he is wild to 
shake off the dust of Croome, and 
doesn’t care a straw whether I 
am vexed or not. He knows he 
could do nothing that would vex 
me more.’ 

‘It seems a great pity,’ mur- 
mured Pauline. 

* Writing, too, instead of telling 
me face toface! I knew Ben had 
faults enough, but Ialways thought 
he had plenty of courage. I can’t 
understand it. What can have 
happened since I saw him to bring 
him to the point of writing that 
letter? Ideclare I shall take him 
at his word, and send for Mr. 
Johnson again. ©O my dear 
Pauline, why should a poor old 
woman have so many troubles? 

Pauline sat looking on the 
floor, and did not speak at once. 
She perceived that it might matter 
very much to Ben, if her aunt 
took this sudden resolve of his as 
a selfish unreasonable freak, She 
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was very unwilling ; but it seemed 
her duty to give such explanation 
as she could, by telling her aunt 
what had happened yesterday. 
She did not imagine that this 
could be bad news, apart from its 
consequence of Ben’s going away, 
and she felt half inclined to laugh 
as she began: ‘Aunt Lucia, do you 
know, I’m afraid it is partly my 
fault. I was extremely surprised 
—and I’m sure I never did any- 
thing to put it into his head— 
but Mr. Dunstan asked me yester- 
day—’ 

‘You don’t mean to say so!’ 
cried Aunt Lucia breathlessly, 
without waiting for the end of 
the sentence ; and she sprang out 
of her chair, and came up to 
Pauline with both hands out- 
stretched. ‘In such a hurry! 
what a romantic idiot the man is! 
Dear old Ben—he did not want 
you to be influenced. But, Paul- 
ine, you said you were bored; 
you said he wasn’t agreeable. 
Why didn’t you tell me at once, 
you tiresome child ? 

‘Why should I? said Pauline, 
with a little gentle wonder; ‘one 
doesn’t talk about those things.’ 

* Not to me/ why, you are as 
unfeeling as Ben himself.’ 

‘ But, really,’ persisted Pauline, 
‘one does not talk about a thing 
when one wants it forgotten. 
Don’t you see, dear, I was very 
much surprised and bothered ; 
but I told him at once that it 
never could be. I didn’t think of 
driving him away from Croome— 
that seems a great pity, and rather 
stupid of him.’ 

Miss Mowbray turned away, 
and began walking about the room. 
After one or two despairing sighs, 
and tosses of her head, she came 
back and stood in front of Paul- 
ine. 

* What a muddle he has made,’ 
she said, ‘and all with the best 
intentions! Of course he took 
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you by ise, and it was all 
among the thunder and lightning, 
and the house looked dark and 
dingy, and Ben was as gruff as 
a bear—he couldn’t expect you to 
say anything but no. Just like 
him, too, to take you at your word, 
and write me a savage letter like 
this. I don’t mind it half so much, 
now that I know the meaning of 
it. And I’m not angry with you, 
for you were ina fix, and I should 
havedone the same myself. Stupid 
creature!’ | 

‘Yes, I thought it was rather 
stupid of him,’ said Pauline 
calmly. 

‘ But there was something beau- 
tiful in it, too,’ Miss Mowbray 
went on. ‘He has been in love 
with you for years, as no doubt 
he told you, with my knowledge 
and approval. Well, yesterday 
morning I told him what I meant . 
to do for him, and he was imme- 
diately tormented with the fear 
that when he asked you, you 
would accept him because of that, 
and not for his own merits— 
which are not so very small, in 
his opinion as well as mine. Now 
he is punished for his two sus- 
picions—of your being mercenary, 
and of my being unable to keep a 
secret from you fora single day. 
Just like all men—but Ben shows 
his weaknesses more plainly than 
most of them.’ 

Pauline laughed, a little hardly ; 
there was nothing to please her in 
what Aunt Lucia said ; she did not 
like the idea of having been talked 
and planned about by these two 
excellent friends. 

‘He certainly was mistaken,’ 
she said, ‘if he thought that any- 
thing could make any difference. 
I told him so.’ 

‘But you will think about it, 
and change your mind,’ said Aunt 
Lucia. ‘ He can wait—for months 
—for a year—he might even go 
away for a time. Don’t you see, 
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Pauline, I have left him Croome. 
It seemed the right thing to do, 
and Mr. Johnson agreed with 
me.’ 

She spoke in a sad pleading 
tone, standing before Pauline, 
who sat looking on the floor. 

‘Have you? said the girl, with- 
out lifting her eyes. ‘Yes, I 
daresay you are right. But, dear, 
that cannot make any difference to 
me.’ 

‘I know, I know. I never 
thought it would,’ said Aunt Lucia 
impatiently. ‘But you are dis- 
appointing me so dreadfully. I 
thought of you all the time. I 
thought I was doing it for you as 
much as for him. I had set my 
heart upon it, Pauline. You can’t 
make me so unhappy!’ 

‘But, dear Aunt Lucia,’ said 
Pauline, getting up, putting her 
arms round her, and kissing the 
troubled face, ‘ you can’t wish me 
to marry a man I—don’t even 
like ? 

‘Ah, you don’t know how good 
he is,’ sighed Miss Mowbray. 
‘He is as good as gold, and he 
would do anything in the world 
for you. Don’t you believe that? 
Won’t you come to your senses 
some day ? 

‘I do believe he is good,’ Paul- 
ine answered ; ‘but one doesn’t 
care for people because of that, 
you know. I shall always think 
of him as I do now. I'm chiefly 
sorry because it vexes you.’ 

*O, I was born to be vexed; 
pray don’t think about me,’ said 
Aunt Lucia, laughing. 

She went on talking for a long 
time, not trying to persuade Paul- 
ine any more, for she saw that 
would be useless, but making the 
best of things, as her way was. 
She thought she would not oppose 
Ben’s going, but would let him 
go, hoping that he would come to 
his senses in time, and know 
where his right place was. She 
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perceived that, after all, he was 
not so necessary, now that she 
had her dear pretty Pauline to 
live with her. 

Pauline was rather amused to 
find herself entering earnestly into 
all Aunt Lucia’s plans and ideas. 
Her aunt told her the contents 
of her will, making her promise 
to tell nobody, and talked seri- 
ously about the future, about 
duties and responsibilities, break- 
ing off in the middle of it all into 
some sudden absurdity which 
made Pauline smile gently. They 
had never been such friends as 
they were that evening. Aunt 
Lucia certainly bore Pauline no 
malice for disappointing her. 

‘Well, my child,’ she said at 
last, ‘I must find somebody else 
for you.’ 

* No, please,’ said Pauline; ‘I 
am quite contented.’ 

‘The difficulty will be to find 
anybody good enough,’ her aunt 
went on, without noticing this. 
‘If you could have Croome it 
wouldn’t matter; but now I am 
afraid you can’t. I shall see, at 
least, how Ben behaves himself.’ 

‘Aunt Lucia,’ said Pauline, 
‘why did you never accept any 
of those people who wanted to 
marry you? 

‘ Because they wanted Croome, 
and not me. You won't have 
that difficulty, my poor child; 
but that is why you really must 
be married. An old maid must 
be rich if she is to be happy.’ 

*O, I don’t know that,’ said 
Pauline rather wearily. 

Her aunt, who was wandering 
as usual about the room, stopped 
and looked at her. The most 
careless person could not help 
seeing the girl’s look and attitude 
of tired depression, into which she 
seemed to fall back whenever she 
was not smiling or speaking. For 
the first time it occurred to Miss 
Mowbray that Pauline’s late ill- 
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ness did not quite account for 
this background of sadness, which 
had been there, more or less 
visible, ever since she came to 
Croome. 

Miss Mowbray crossed the room 
and sat down by Pauline, bending 
forward and taking her hands 
with a sudden eager tenderness. 
Her manner was irresistible, and 
Pauline could not turn away, 
though she shivered from head to 
foot with a knowledge of what 
was coming. 

‘My own child, tell me—is there 
somebody else? I see, I under- 
stand.’ 

* No, please don’t think so.’ 

‘ Now you are trying to deceive 
me, and that is no use atall. My 
dear, who is he? can I ask him 
here? But it would be too cruel ; 
we must wait till poor Ben is 
gone. Where does he live? Why 
didn’t somebody tell me before? 
and why don’t you look happier 
about it ? 

‘How you jump to conclu- 
sions!’ said Pauline, half laugh- 
ing, but with tearful eyes. ‘ You 
talk of asking a person here who 
does not exist.’ 

‘Then he did exist. Am I 
hurting your feelings? Forgive 
me, dear, but I love you so much, 
and I am so dreadfully curious, I 
can’t bear to have things hidden 
from me. I like to know people’s 
histories all through when I love 
them. Is it quite hopeless? You 
can’t deceive me, child; you had 
better trust me, and I may be 
able to help you—who knows ? 

* Nobody can help, and nobody 
ever could,’ said Pauline, in a low 
voice. ‘It was always hopeless, 
and wrong, and wretched, and 
impossible from the beginning.’ 

‘Good heavens, child! Wrong! 
Was he married?’ exclaimed Aunt 
Lucia, in horror. 

‘Most likely he is by this 


time. He was engaged then. 
Dear Aunt Lucia, if you love me, 
don’t ask me about it any more. 
I can’t bear it. I was a most 
dreadful idiot, and now I want 
to forget it all.’ 

‘Of course; that is the only 
thing to do,’ said her aunt hastily. 
‘Only do just have mercy upon 
me, and tell me his name.’ 

‘ Gérard de Maulévrier.’ 

‘That Frenchman!’ cried Aunt 
Lucia. ‘ Didn’t I say so! Didn't 
I hate your going to France!’ 
and she was obliged to calm her- 
self with a few turns about the 
room. ‘Beast!’ she said, with 
immense energy ; the word sound- 
ed comical from her refined lips. 

* No, I can’t let you say that,’ 
said Pauline. ‘It was as much 
my fault as his.’ 

It was impossible to check or 
withstand Aunt Lucia’s eager in- 


_ terest, or not to answer her ques- 


tions and her hasty inferences. 
Pauline soon found herself telling 
the whole story so quietly that 
she was astonished at herself, men- 
tioning names and places and 
things that she had thought she 
could never bear to speak of 
again, Aunt Lucia was full of 
sympathy: she caressed the child 
a great deal, and said a great 
many silly things. 

‘ Now you know all, and I must 
go to bed,’ said Pauline at last, 
looking up and smiling through 
tears. ‘ You will never tell any 
one, will you? 

Miss Mowbray put her arms 
round her neck and kissed her 
affectionately. 

‘I’m glad he is a Frenchman,’ 
she said, ‘ because I may hate him 
as much asI please. I do hate 
him, you know, and I think it is 
the most ridiculous story I ever 
heard. Tell any one! Pas si 
béte—to use your favourite lan- 
guage.’ 


(To be continued.) 





OUR STATION-MASTER. 


—— 


No person is more deservedly 
popular in his way than our 
station-master. I ought properly 
‘to say our late station-master ; for 
having held various positions of 
trust in the services of the com- 
pany, and having been station- 
master for many years after work- 
ing his way up from an obscure 
origin, not many months ago he 
resigned his dignified office. What 
made him a more interesting per- 
sonage was that he almost em- 
bodied in himself the fortunes of 
this particular branch of the Great 
Diddlesex. During his time we 


have developed from an obscure 
country village into a bustling 


town; our single line has been 
doubled; our station has been 
rebuilt. Mr. Rogerson did every- 
thing for us in a very comfortable 
way. Before the business became 
so very heavy he was not above 
delaying the train for a few 
minutes for the convenience of a 
friend or neighbour, and has even 
stopped it after it has started. 
Very civil and attentive he was 
to all the regular customers of 
‘the company.’ We know that 
late in life he came in for a Jegacy, 
and it is a cherished belief among 
many of us that this was be- 
queathed to him by an old lady 
whom he assiduously furnished 
with foot-warmers whenever she 
travelled in cold weather. More- 
over, if any of us had a large party 
which necessitated late hours, our 
station-master, on a little gentle 
persuasion, would stop the mail 
for us, Whether he did this on 
his own warrant, or after com- 
munication with the mighty 
powers in London, was a point 


about which, for conscience’ sake, 
we asked no question; only the 
point was achieved, very much to 
our satisfaction. In the old days, 
before the telegraph was trans- 
ferred to the post-office, he used 
to take a parental and somewhat 
patronising interest in all our 
domestic affairs. ‘Very sorry, 
sir, that your aunt’s no better,’ he 
used to say to me at a time when 
daily telegrams were announcing 
to me the advancing illness of my 
esteemed and lamented relative ; 
or, ‘ Very glad, sir, that you have 
had that money paid in; it must 
have been a great weight off your 
mind,’ when some vexed commer- 
cial transaction was concluded 
through the wires. In fact, our 
station-master for years held the 
clue of all our histories and des- 
tinies in his hands, and took a 
keen intellectual interest in this 
vast province of human know- 
ledge. He was a sort of irregu- 
lar father confessor, who knew 
everything about us. I think we 
all felt a little relief when the 
business was transferred to the 
post-office—a fine new one, be 
it observed—where the work 
was distributed among several 
clerks and there was an absence 
of a supervising mind. In no 
respect, however, did Mr. Roger- 
son abuse his great powers. His 
official duties did not allow him 
to attend church, as he told our 
clergyman with great gravity and 
regret one day ; but his wife and 
two daughters were invariably 
seen in some of the best sittings, 
and mingled very freely in some 
of the best middle-class society of 
the neighbourhood. 
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I question if the retirement of 
a Cabinet Minister could be to us 
of greater social importance than 
the retirement of Mr. Rogerson, 
our station-master. We are sure 
that he had made it very difficult 
for a successor. Our station-master 
stood well with all ofus. I ques- 
tion if the doctor or parson re- 
ceived any better presents during 
the game season. As he had done 
us a lot of little friendly offices, 
we, in return, when he retired, 
got him up a handsome testi- 
monial, I should rather say that 
we gave him a couple of testi- 
monials. There was a public 
dinner, at which our vicar took 
the chair, and our local attorney 
acted as croupier. Our station- 
master made quite an affecting 
speech in returning thanks. There 
was a full report of it in our local 
Reporter and Herald, and the 
whole affair was considered, with 
justice, one of the most complete 
things, in its way, that had ever 
happened in our time. We gave 
him, however, a still more satis- 
factory testimonial. We ‘ tea- 
potted’ him, to use a phrase 
which our young curate had 
brought into fashion. We gave 
him a teapot which was partially 
filled with a considerable number 
of bright golden sovereigns, pro- 
cured brand new from the Royal 
Mint for the occasion. We had 
heard that Mr. Rogerson had 
dropped in for a tidy little legacy, 
which had helped him to retire 
before his time, and I think that 
the fact that he stood in no need 
of money materially influenced a 
good many of us in resolving to 
present him with some. I have 
reason to believe that he felt a 
little queer when his occupation 
was gone. He pervaded his late 
dominions to a considerable extent. 
On one occasion, when a wretched 
clerk was a minute late at the 
wicket, he began to give out 
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tickets, and even made out some 
documents for the London head- 
quarters for the new station-master 
to sign. That new functionary 
failed to look at the matter in a 
reciprocal spirit, and even inti- 
mated that he intended to conduct 
his own business in his own way. 
He then took to pacing up and 
down on the platform, and spend- 
ing a good deal of time in the 
waiting-rooms ; but, finding that 
his presence inflicted a great deal 
of awe upon the porters, he con- 
siderately withdrew himself, like 
Cincinnatus, to his farm, or rather, 
to speak accurately, to his villa. 
Here I used to visit the old man, 
for between him and me a great 
kindness had sprung up, and some 


intimacy. We used to have some 


long talkstogether; and lam going 
to put down some portions of that 
part of the talk which related to 


.his recollection of railway affairs. 


My friend was a little given to 
expansion and repetition in his 
narratives, so that while in some 
instances I give his words, in 
others I have taken the liberty of 
condensing his remarks. 

‘Some of our people,’ said my 
friend on one occasion, ‘find the 
time very heavy on their hands, 
as they go up and down with 
their season tickets. It’s all very 
well in the morning, when they 
have their papers to read and the 
news of the day to talk about. I 
often have to go up in the morn- 
ing, and I am delighted with them 
in their talk. There’s Squire Wil- 
son, the parliament man. He 
talks better in the morning after 
his breakfast, and is a deal fresher, 
than when, worn out by his day’s 
work, he does so much talking 
in the House of Commons. Com- 
ing back, there are some of our 
gentlemen who regularly play 
cards. The time drags heavy, 
and they have nothing else to do. 
They are quite gentlemen, some 
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of those who do it, and they will 
either play for nothing, or it will 
make no odds to them if they lose 
a little. 

‘ There were many of our gentle- 
men in my time who made quite 
a club in the train as they went 
to and from the big town. They 
used to take the same train morn- 
ing and evening, and, as far as 
possible, the very same seats. 
They did not look at all well 
pleased if any gentleman who 
was a stranger got in, and in any 
way interfered with their comfort. 
There was one old gentleman who 
used regularly to keep a flask un- 
derneath his cushion, and havea 
few sandwiches in the carriage- 
pocket, in case he should happen 
to get hungry. I used to be on 
the look-out, I assure you, and 
took care that strangers interfered 
with them as little as possible. 

* But, as I was going to say, 
there are often sharpers and 
cheaters of cards about ; and there 
are some folk in particular whom 
we know very well, and have to 
keep a sharp eye on. Railway 
robbery is quite a profession, sir, 
and is mainly in the hands of a 
few gifted individuals. The worst 
of it is that mere boys have taken 
to play at cards on their journey- 
ing. They live in country places 
with their relations, and go up to 
the big town to their offices or 
wherever their place may be. 
And, of course, they are too much 
of men not to play for money like 
their betters.’ 

‘There was young Montagu,’ I 
said, recalling a well-known case 
which had caused a good deal of 
scandal in our neighbourhood. 
‘He embezzled, and I am not 
quite sure that he did not com- 
mit forgery; and I believe that 
railway gambling was at the bot- 
tom of it all.’ 

‘That was so, sir. But, bless 
your heart, he never committed 
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forgery. That’s what kind people 
charitably put on. Embezzle- 
ment’s bad enough. It’s a good 
job his friends shipped him off to 
Australia, and saved him from the 
police. I have no doubt he will 
come home and pay that back, or 
maybe his family have done that 
already. 

‘The worst of it is,’ he went on 
to say, that there is sometimes 
a good deal of drunkenness and 
quarrelling in a railway-carriage 
when gambling is going on. [ 
have known several instances 
where a man has put his fist 
through a pane of glass, and 
always with very serious results. 
I have known several persons 
nearly die from the loss of blood 
in this way, before they could get 
the help of any surgeon. There 
was that murder on the Brighton 
line some time age. I have no 
doubt the railway servant at Bal- 
combe saw the two men fighting 
in the first-class carriage. But 
who was to suppose that there was 
murder going on? I have fre- 
quently seen fighting going on, 
but at the worst there has only 
been a bruised head, or a hand and 
wrist cut about by the glass, which, 
as I have said, may be bad enough. 
People have been very nervous 
since that Balcombe murder. Few 
people go through the tunnel with- 
out thinking and talking about it. 
It has been rather a bad thing for 
the railway people. Many ladies 
who used to go first-class now go 
third, that they may be in a com- 
partment where there are plenty 
of people. If in a first or second 
class carriage there is only a single 
person, and every person entering 
the carriage seems to think that 
this person is repulsive-looking, 
the lady, or it may be a gentleman 
even, will draw back, and ask to 
be shown into a carriage where 
there are plenty of people. Why, 
Mr, Jones, our lawyer, a most 
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respectable man, but not good- 
looking, has several times been 
taken for a murderer; and ladies 
have refused to go into the same 
carriage with him. 

*Once’a set of drunken sailors, 
for a lark, took first-class tickets, 
and distributed themselves over a 
whole compartment, much to the 
annoyance of the other passen- 
gers; but I made them all get 
out and go third-class. But there 
may be even worse companions 
than these. A lady that you and 
I know, sir, travelled in the same 
railway-carriage with another who 
had had scarlet fever, and caught 
it, and was near at death’s door. 
I am afraid that there is a great 
deal more mischief done in this 
way than many persons think, 
and this is an injury for which 
they can’t recover damages from 
the railway company.’ 

It was very singular, he told 
me, how even the youngest 
children would take vehemently 
to the life of the railway. It is 
as much a passion with boys to 
belong to the line as ever it was 
to go to sea or to become a sol- 
dier. It is sometimes quite diffi- 
cult to keep the little rascals 
away from the sheds and from 
meddling with the engines. The 
old hands say that there is a 
peculiar light in a boy’s eye that 
tells them when a child is quite 
mad upon a railway Jife. All 
children in the neighbourhood of 
railway-stations come to be able 
to interpret every sound and 
every light. I have even known 
grown-up men, in my experience, 
whose great delight it has been 
to sit day after day for hours in a 
station watching the trains. A 
little village boy will think it the 
highest honour in the world to be 
of service to an engine-driver ; if 
he is allowed he will do some of his 
menial work for him. He is sure 
to egg his way at last to the line. 
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I spoke to the station-master as 
to the prospects of such a young 
fellow when he had entered into 
the service of the company. 

* Now, I myself,’ said the sta- 
tion-master, ‘have got on very 
gradually. Bless your heart, any- 
body may get on, if he will only 
be steady, and do his duty, and 
act accordin’ to his lights. I had 
a good character from school and 
from parson, and I was a news- 
paper-boy for a time; and after- 
wards I became a porter, and our 
Squire, who was one of the direc- 
tors, took kindly notice of me.’ 

* And when you were a virtuous 
porter, what did you do about 
the tips? 

‘Well, sir, those tips always 
did give me some trouble of mind. 
I knew well enough that our 
rules were against the taking of 
tips. Some of our fellows would 
act very bad. They were always 
on the look-out for some old gen- 
tleman or a lady in a first-class 
carriage, and poor women and 
children and a lot of luggage 
might be left to themselves. I 
have seen big fellows just carrying 
a small hand-bag for a gent, while 
there were poor people just going 
distracted, not knowing what 
train to take or how to gather up 
their packages. No, sir, I always 
tried to do my duty. Those fel- 
lows who thought of nothing but 
tips generally spent them in a 
public-house, and seldom rose to 
anything in the service. I don’t 
mean to say that I never took 
any. That would be too much 
for human nature. I never put 
myself particularly in the way of 
getting them, or looked as if I 
wanted them, or was sullen if I 
got nothing. But, bless your 
heart, sir, there are people who 
quite force their money upon you, 
and would think you impertinent 
if you didn’t take it. If I put a 
gentleman into a cab, or take his 
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things to the cloak-room, there’s 
no call for him to pay me. But, 
bless your heart, sir, there’s some 
folks that give a deal of trouble. 
I have had to turn nurserymaid 
to a lot of children, and to look 
after ever so many packages for 
hours together, which folk were 
too mean or too forgetful to put 
into the parcels-offices or the 
cloak-room. 

‘I think in those cases no one 
could object to my taking a tip. 
Of course it would be a great deal 
better if the company would let us 
take money now and then; but 
now we have to fight it out with 
our own consciences, as best we 
may—not that that ismuch trouble 
to most of us. If gentlefolk wished 
to help and reward the railway 
servants, they could do no better 
than put money into the boxes 
that are provided for the railway 
servants. There’s a frightful lot 
of accidents that happens on the 
line. I daresay that five-sixths 
of all the accidents happen to the 
railway servants. The men raised 
a sort of insurance fund among 
themselves, and on some lines it 
is made an absolute condition that 
the men should subscribe to the 
funds. I am bound to say that 
our company has always been par- 
ticularly good to men who have 
had accidents. There was one 
poor fellow who ran across the 
line to save the life of a passenger 
who was on the point of being 
knocked down by an express, and 
who would certainly have been 
killed ; he saved the man’s life, 
but he lost his leg. The people 
in the village raised a sub- 
scription for him. I am likewise 
bound to say,’ continued our 
station - master, with a gratified 
smile, ‘that they are always ready 
to do anything ofthat sort. And 
the company gave him a first-rate 
wooden leg, which is always an 
expensive thing to buy ; and when 
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he was well put him in charge of 
a gate, which came easy to him. 
Not,’ continued the station-mas- 
ter, ‘that the charge of a gate is 
always so easy. I had one myself 
before I had charge of this here 
station, and it seems a deal the 
more troublesome of the two.’ 

I expressed my surprise to 
hear this. 

‘It was the Covent Garden carts 
that broke my rest so. They 
would come up as early as two 
or three in the morning, and 
after that hour, as soon as ever I 
began my forty winks, there was 
sure to be one to disturb my rest. 
There was one market-cart that 
I did not mind atall. There was 
a wonderful gentleman, a coun- 
sellor-at-law, who used to plead 
at the assizes, and he was great 
friends with the big Squire who 
lived in those parts, and precious 
junketings they used to keep up 
till two or three o'clock in the 
morning. Now, it was of great 
importance to this jocose gentle- 
man that he should be in town 
early in the morning; and it was 
a cross-country sort of place, where 
you could not easily find a train 
to suit, even supposing that the 
gentleman could trust himself to 
get up in time. So he made an 
agreement with a market-gardener, 
who used to pass my gate between 
two and three in the morning, to 
pick him up at the Squire’s and 
land him quite safe at the market. 
He used to sleep as cool and com- 
fortable as possible among the 
cabbages; but if he was awake 
when he passed through our gate 
he always used to fling me a hand- 
some tip if he had it about him. 
The gardener that drove that cart 
told me that when the gentleman 
came to town he used to pick 
himself up as cool as anything, 
take a cup of coffee at a stall, go 
off to his chambers, and be as 
fresh as a daisy all the morning, 
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when he would get on famously 
with his work.’ 

He went on to explain the dif- 
ferent gradations of employment 
on the line. A man began as a 
porter; by and by he was made 
one of the railway police; if he 
behaved well he might get to 
some other office; he might be- 
come an inspector of luggage-trains 
or cattle-trains ; he might become 
the station-master of a small and 
then of a larger station. Simi- 
larly he explained to me the system 
of promotion in the engine-driv- 
ing department of the line. A 
man generally begins as a cleaner, 
then he becomes a fireman, and 
afterwards a regular engine-driver. 
There is a long drilling before a 
man becomes fit for what is called 
the foot-plate life. Indeed, many 
of them never become fit for it ; for 
there are countless opportunities 
for committing blunders, and a 
man who commits blunders is 
never fit for the work. The driver 
of a locomotive ought to under- 
stand from scienee and experience 
all about his locomotive. He 
should know all about his engine, 
just as a driver or rider should 
properly understand the temper 
of his horse. He begins with 
belonging to a class of engine- 
men who are called the ‘relievers.’ 
In reality they have no engine of 
their own, but they take charge 
of the engines from the drivers 
who have come from the main 
line. His first work is generally 
on a pilot-engine, where he can’t 
do much harm to any other per- 
son but himself. A man learns 
to drive a goods-train before he 
is intrusted with a passenger-train ; 
but it is generally five or seven 
years before he gets this promo- 
tion, and then it is on a slow train ; 
he is then promoted to a fast pas- 
senger-train, and then to an ex- 
press, There are three things to 
which a good engine-driver has to 
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look: first, the condition of his 
fire, which ought to be burning 
well before starting ; a thorough 
taking stock and examination of his 
engine before starting; and then 
a constant look-out for signals. 
The slightest mistake in overlook- 
ing the little red light, or, indeed, 
in not noticing any incidental 
signals, may wreck a train and 
ruin a driver. 

It is interesting to see how the 
men come to know each other, 
and gradually make friends. A 
fellow may come a hundred miles 
from the south, and meet another 
who comes hundreds of miles from 
the north; they only see each 
other for a very little while, and 
then they become friends. Very 
often a guard or engine-driver 
picks up an acquaintance with a 
pretty girl at a railway-station, 
and somehow they contrive to be- 
come friends and to marry. You 
will find that whole families run 
after the railway business, just as 
some will go sailoring and sol- 
diering, or any other line of life, 

‘It’s a fine education that all 
our railway-men get. They are - 
trained to take the most accurate 
notice of everything. There 
would be a great many more rob- 
beries at railway-stations, if the 
men did not notice everything and 
everybody. If any suspicious 
character gets into the train, if 
there is anything that looks like 
an assignation, if there is any pro- 
perty that looks like stolen goods 
or might be dangerous explosives, 
we are on the look-out for them 
all the time, I can assure you. I 
flatter myself we railway-people 
cut a very respectable figure in 
the witness-box. 

‘Every man is bound to look 
very carefully to facts. He must 
notice everything which he is 
bound to take notice of.’ 

‘That is the first lesson in all 
science, Mr. Station-master. No 
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man ever gets on unless he is true 
to facts. Truth, observation, ac- 
curacy, are fine things all over the 
world, and speak as much for a 
man’s character as for his ‘cute- 
ness.’ 

‘The least bit of carelessness 
might cost any amount of life 
and money on the railway. It is 
the duty of an engineer to take 
notice of everything that is put 
up on the notice-board, which is 
expressly meant for his instruc- 
tion. We call the notice-board 
the bulletin. Now, in one case, 
if a man had chosen to look, he 
would have seen that there had 
been a flood in the neighbourhood, 
and that a certain bridge was in 
an unsafe condition. The stupid 
fellow took no notice, and the 
train was wrecked on the bridge. 
It was the Tay Bridge disaster, 
only ona smaller scale. It might 
all have been avoided by the ex- 
ercise of a little common sense. 

‘I remember the time,’ said the 
station-master, ‘ when we had only 
a single line of rail, And, talking 
of accidents, the most terrible ac- 
cident of all might have happened 
here. It was before my time, but 
we still talk of it at the office. 
I don’t know whose mistake it 
was, but there was a mistake of a 
most terrible sort. ‘The up-train 
was wrongly started. The station- 
master two stations off had, I be- 
lieve, committed some great over- 
sight. The result was that there 
were two trains on the same line 
in opposite directions, that would 
meet presently. The result of 
such. a collision must be most 
dreadful. There would be an im- 
mense loss of life, destruction of 
property, and frightful damages to 
be paid by the railway company. 
Now, all this was prevented by 
the cleverness of a little child. 
She was one of those children who 
are always hanging about the line 
and watching the working of it, 
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and understood all the details. 
The little girl had more wit than 
the station-master, and found out 
that something was wrong. She 
climbed up a parapet of a bridge, 
and waved her handkerchief and 
gesticulated wildly to the driver 
of the approaching train. That 
driver was a sharp fellow. He 
might have fancied that it was 
only child’s play, but he had the 
gumption to see that there was 
something wrong. He backed his 
engine just intime. Three minutes 
more and there would have been 
one of the most frightful railway 
accidents ever known in this 
country. It is supposed that that 
mere child saved the company ten 
thousand pounds, besides saving 
ever so many human lives.’ 

‘I hope the company did some- 
thing very handsome by her.’ 

‘Well, sir, I can’t say they did. 
Therailway companies are not over 
liberal. They made her, sir, a 
present of five shillings. They 
also said something about sending 
her to school, but they never did 
so. However, the Almighty did 
something better for her. She 
was a sweet little thing, too good 
for this world, and He sent her 
a short illness, and took her to 
Himself.’ 

This led the talk to accidents, 
of which our worthy station- 
master had a great deal to say. 

‘There’s many accidents, sir, that 
happen of which the public hear 
nothing at all, and a great many 
accidents that are not accidents, but 
are just shaved off by the merest 
fluke. There was an old gentle- 
man, sir, who lived in the red 
house, where the Marches live 
now, not far from your own place. 
He was a very thoughtful old 
gentleman, and used to wander 
about with one hand behind his 
back, and the other holding up a 
book to his face. He used to talk 
to himself a little, and some peo- 
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ple said he was deranged, but it 
was only because he was a bit of 
a philosopher. He was rather 
deaf, however, which turned gut 
to be as bad as anything else 
could be for him. One day he 
was mooning along the line in a 
fit of absence of mind. He had 
no business to be doing that. 
He ought to have crossed as soon 
as he could, but, instead of that, 
he walked leisurely along between 
the rails, thinking of his philo- 
sophy. He was too deaf to hear 
anything of the train coming up 
behind him as hard and fast as 
death. Fortunately for him— 
though I don’t know that it was 
so very fortunate for him in the 
long-run—the engine had what 
we call a cow-catcher. It caught 
the old gentleman just about 
the middle, and threw him clear 
up into the boughs of a tree that 
grew by the side of the line. Very 


much astonished that old gentle- 
man was when he found himself 
among the boughs of the tree. He 
did not have any actual injury 
from his fall, but his nervous sys- 


tem was much shaken. He went 
away at first for a short visit, and 
afterwards for good; and I have 
since heard that he is dead. His 
friends tried to get damages; but 
of course it was no use, as he had 
no business to be straying on the 
line after that fashion. Accidents 
hereabout are what companies are 
particularly afraid of, as juries in 
our part of the country, if they 
can find the least excuse, always 
make a rule of giving swinging 
damages. There have been some 
people to :vhom the railway acci- 
dent has been the best thing that 
ever happened to them. I knew 
@ poor young man, who lived with 
his widowed mother, and was too 
poor to go to college. He was in 
a railway accident, and the com- 
pany paid him five hundred pounds, 
and they sent him to college, and 
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made a gentleman and a scholar 
of him ; and now he has married 
a fine lady, and is very comfort- 
able somewhere. I knew a trades- 
man who was going down-hill, 
and was sadly in want of a little 
capital. He got a very handsome 
compensation, and it quite set 
him up in the world. He was 
dreadfully shaken, to be sure, and 
paid very hard for his money ; 
but I think that, upon the whole, 
he did not mind the shaking for 
the money, and would be willing 
perhaps to take the shaking over 
again for the same amount of 
money. Most people who deserve 
compensation get compensation, 
and to some of them no amount 
of money would be too much 
compensation. But there is a 
great amount of sham accidents, 
and some people get money who 
have no right, and if they are 
found out they deserve all they 
get. 

* There was a very bad accident 
at a station not far from here. It 
was a little byway station on a 
sharp curve of the line. The 
curve was so sharp that you could 
hardly see a few dozen yards be- 
fore a train would be dowm upon 
you. It was a very foolish spot 
to put a station at. People used 
to say that it was only a matter 
of time, and there was sure to be 
an accident. That old gentleman 
the philosopher, of whom I spoke 
to you, used to say that there were 
bound to be so many accidents in 
the course of the year. He used 
to call it the law of averages. 
He said that if the number fell 
short by Christmas Day, there 
would sure to be enough accidents 
between that and the New Year 
to fill up the proper number ; and 
if there was to be an accident, 
this, he said, was the exact spot 
where it was bound to come off. 
Sure enough a poor fellow was 
run over by an express, The jury 
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gave immense damages to the 
widow and children. 

‘Did you ever hear any story 
of a runaway engine, sir? We 
have some very curious stories of 
that sort on the line, sir—one in 
particular. It caused a dreadful 
accident, and it will never be for- 
gotten. You may read all about 
it in one of Mr. Reynolds’ books. 
An engine-driver, going to his 
shed, missed the engine which it 
was his turn to serve. How the 
engine could possibly have disap- 
peared was a perfect mystery. It 
afterwards turned out that some 
young lad had been playing with 
the machinery; and when he 
heard of what had happened he ran 
away clear out of that part of the 
country. The engine, without any 
driver, dashed down the main line 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
The only thing that could pos- 
sibly stop her was to laya sleeper 
on the line.» They telegraphed to 
a station to say that there was a 
runaway engine, and that they 
must stop it at once. The an- 
swer came back that it was too 
late—that it had passed their 
station, and was bound to run 
into an excursion train that was 
in front. It was a dreadful busi- 
ness, sir. There was a lot of 
honest country folk that were 
taking a day’s pleasure. That run- 
away engine killed seven people 
and badly wounded thirty or forty 
more, besides that shock of the 
crash which upsets people more 
than anything else. 

‘Perhaps the greatest thing of all 
that we had was about the Queen’s 
journey. I have heard tell that 
that journey costs her Majesty 
about two thousand pounds each 
time. Nearly every man employed 
upon the line has a printed paper 
telling him all about it. The 
best engine-driver that we have 
drives the train; and some of 


our biggest people, the manager 
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and the superintendent of the line, 
go on the foot-plate. She only 
stops an hour all the way to Scot- 
land—half an hour in one place, 
and a quarter of an hour in two 
others; and then the speed is 
about forty miles an hour, sleep- 
ing on the way. A pilot-engine 
goes first, a quarter of an hour 
ahead, to clear the way, and see 
everything safe. 

*It would be the most terrible 
thing in the world if ever any- 
thing was to happen to the royal 
train. The Queen comes punctual 
and starts quick. Everything 
has been got in readiness hours be- 
fore. It is the greatest event of the 
time when the Queen makes the 
journey to Balmoral. Everybody’s 
proud to have anything to do 
with that journey; and [ expect 
that now and then, when some 
railway-station is very crowded, 
the driver slackens, just to let the 
people get a sight of the Queen’s 
face, and then they make it up 
afterwards. For the most part, I 
am afraid that those who say they 
see her make a mistake, and only 
fancy so. Bless her heart, she’s 
always sorry when there’s a rail- 
way accident! Weall know that. 

‘ And the funniest remark of all 


that I have heard about the rail- 


way is one that our parson made 
one day. “ You see, station-mas- 
ter,” he said, pointing to an engine 
that was just taken from the train 
to its shed, “you and I are just 
like the engine. We get on by 
means of the combustion of fuel 
and of liquid. Life is steam. 
The engine-driver is the soul. 
When the engine is run down 
and the fire damped, the forces 
of life are still all around us, and 
the soul lives on.” It seems tome 
that there was mostly something 
in that. And when we come to 
argue out the matter, it seems 
likelier still. What do you think, 
sir? 
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JouHN Evetyn, in his invaluable 
Diary, records that on the night 
of the 10th of April 1691, ‘a 
sudden and terrible fire burned 
down all the buildings over the 
stone-gallery at Whitehall to the 
water-side, beginning at the apart- 
ments of the late Duchess of 
Portsmouth (which had been 
pulled down and rebuilt no less 
than three times to please her), 
and consuming other lodgings of 
such lewd creatures, who de- 
bauched both King Charles II. 
and others, and were his destruc- 
tion.’ 

It was possibly the disgust in- 
spired by the reminiscences of this 
loyal subject and loyal gentleman, 
as associated with Whitehall, that 
caused him to dismiss a greater 
and more historic conflagration 
with a lurid laconism: ‘ 1698, 
January 5th, Whitehall burnt ; 
nothing but walls and ruins left.’ 
Contemporary pens, other than 
Evelyn’s, were, however, more or 
less diffuse in their particulars of 
so irreparable a disaster ; and the 
newspapers of the period, The 
Post Man, The Post Boy, and 
The London Gazette, varied in 
the copiousness of their tears upon 
the occasion. .The late Lord 
Macaulay, with that wonderful 
power of graphic condensation 
which was counted to him for 
genius, has formulated, in a man- 
ner nearly as lively as his best, 
the aggregate sorrow and misfor- 
tune of the nation for ‘the de- 
struction of the most celebrated 
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palace in which the sovereigns of 
England have ever dwelt. On 
the evening of the 4th of January, 
a woman—the patriotic journal- 
ists and pamphleteers of that time 
did not fail to note that she 
was a Dutchwoman—who was 
employed as a laundress at White- 
hall lighted a charcoal fire in her 
room, and placed some linen 
round it. The linen caught fire, 
and burned furiously. The tapes- 
try, the bedding, the wainscots, 
The un- 
happy woman who had done the 
mischief perished. Soon the 
flames burst out of the windows. 
All Westminster, all the Strand, 
all the river were in commotion. 
Before midnight the King’s apart- 
ments, the Queen’s apartments, 
the wardrobe, the Treasury, the 
office of the Privy Council, the 
office of the Secretary of State, 
had been destroyed. The two 
chapels perished together; that 
ancient chapel where Wolsey had 
heard mass in the midst of gorge- 
ous copes, golden candlesticks, 
and jewelled crosses, and that 
modern edifice which had been 
erected for the devotions of James, 
and had been embellished by the 
pencil of Verrio and the chisel of 
Gibbons. Meanwhile, a great ex- 
tent of building had been blown 
up ; and it was hoped that by this 
expedient a stop had been put to 
the conflagration. But early in 
the morning a new fire broke out 
of the heaps of combustible matter 
which the gunpowder had scat- 
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tered to right and left. The 
guard-room was consumed. No 
trace was left of the celebrated 
gallery which had witnessed so 
many balls and pageants, in which 
so many maids-of-honour had lis- 
tened too easily to the vows and 
flatteries of gallants, and in which 
so many bags of gold had changed 
masters at the hazard-table. Daur- 
ing some time men despaired of 
the banqueting-house. The flames 
broke in on the south of that 
beautiful hall, and were with great 
difficulty extinguished by the ex- 
ertions of the Guards, to whom 
Cutts, mindful of his honourable 
nickname of the Salamander, set 
as good an example in this night 
of terror as he had set in the 
breach at Namur. Many lives 


were lost, and many grievous 
wounds were inflicted by the fall- 
ing masses of stone and timber, 
before the fire was effectually sub- 


dued. When day broke, the heaps 
of smoking ruinsspread from Scot- 
land-yard to the bowling-green, 
where the mansion of the Duke 
of Buccleuch now stands, The 
banqueting-house was safe; but 
the graceful columns and festoons, 
designed by Inigo, were so much 
defaced and blackened that their 
form could hardly be discerned. 
There had been time to move the 
most valuable effects which were 
movable. Unfortunately, some 
of Holbein’s finest pictures were 
painted on the walls, and are, 
consequently, known to us only 
by copies and engravings. The 
books of the Treasury and of the 
Privy Council were rescued, and 
are still preserved. The Ministers 
whose offices had been burned 
down were provided with new of- 
fices in the neighbourhood. Henry 
VIII. had built, close to St. 
James's Park, two appendages to 
the Palace of Whitehall, a cock- 
pit anda tennis-court. The Trea- 
sury now occupies the site of the 
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cock-pit, the Privy Council Office 
the site of the tennis-court.’ 

Macaulay’s allusion to the de- 
struction of ‘some of Holbein’s 
finest pictures’ is a remarkable 
and, perhaps, characteristic under- 
statement of the irretrievable loss 
inflicted upon our national art 
possessions by the fire in question 
—an understatement which we 
are tempted to compars with an 
entry in the Diary of the great 
Samuel Pepys, under the date 
April 13th, 1666: ‘To Mr. 
Hales’s, where he and I presently 
resolved on going to White Hall, 
to spend an hour in the galleries 
there, among the pictures ; and we 
did so, to my extraordinary satis- 
faction, he showing me the differ- 
ence in the paintings, and I do 
not find so many good things as I 
thought there was.’ 

The dispersed pictures and 
sculptures of Charles I. had been 
largely re-collected and increased 
in number by his sons, Charles 
IL and James IL., till the royal 
galleries were occupied with over 
twelve hundred paintings, be- 
sides more than a hundred speci- 
mens of the fictile genius of man 
in metal, marble, and terra-cotta. 
These treasures were distributed 
among the palaces of Windsor, 
Hampton Court, St. James’s, and 
Whitehall. In the last-named 
alone, which was still the princi- 
pal gallery, no less than 738 pic- 
tures had been accumulated, many 
of which were by the most emi- 
nent masters. Amongst these the 
fire of January 4th, 1698, made 
fearful havoc. Of the three by 
Leonardo da Vinci, three by 
Raphael, twelve by Giulio Ro- 
mano, eighteen by Titian, six by 
Palma Vecchio, six by Correggio, 
seven by Parmigiano, twenty- 
seven by Holbein, four by Rubens, 
thirteen by Vandyck, fourteen by 
William Van de Velde, and of 
which a very considerable part 
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were evidently genuine, the greater 
portion were destroyed. 

What is more pertinent to our 
present purpose is that the de- 
struction included eighteen pic- 
tures by Giorgione ; and the dearth 
of his productions thus occasioned 
in this country has never been, 
and, indeed, can never be, ade- 
quately supplied. A quarter of a 
century ago the sweeping assertion 
was uttered, with every assump- 
tion of prestige and authority, 
that ‘our national and public 
galleries possess no adequate— 
scarcely a genuine—example of 
this great painter.’ 

Thus an alarming proportion of 
the works which ambitiously pose 
before British eyes under the 
name of Giorgione are admitted 
doubtingly to the honour of being 
his handiwork ; and experts, with 
scant regard to the outraged feel- 
ings of sanguine proprietors, refer 
too many of their reputed Gior- 
giones to Dosso Dossi, Paris 
Bordone, Francesco Domenici, 
Pordenone, Pietro della Vecchia, 
Vincenzo Catena, and other ar- 
tists and followers of the schools 
of Venice and Ferrara. This pro- 
cess of repudiation, however, is 
not without its per contra aspect 
of compensation and recovery ; 
and the same authorities who 
challenge and exclude on the one 
hand, on the other claim back 
again for Giorgione works which 
have for many lustres past been 
affiliated to Bonifazio, Giulio Ro- 
mano, and Titian. 

The admittedly genuine works 
of Giorgione include specimens 
belonging to the Dukes of Devon- 
shire and Sutherland, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, and other noble and 
distinguished owners in various 
parts of Great Britain. They 
comprise a splendid unfinished 
picture of ‘The Judgment of 
Solomon,’ with the figures the 
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size of life, from the Marescalchi 
collection in Bologna. The deli- 
cate feeling for style evinced in 
the balance of this composition 
demonstrates the possession on 
the part of the artist of genius of 
a quality which fitted him for the 
highest conception and achieve- 
ment. Dr. Waagen expresses his 
opinion that the freedom of the 
motives and the development of 
forms point to his period, and 
has ‘no doubt that the comple- 
tion of this picture was hindered 
by his early death. The very 
circumstance, however, of its being 
unfinished renders the picture on 
technical grounds the more in- 
teresting. The general effect is 
already, it is true, harmonious, 
but almost throughout subdued.’ 
Another biblical composition, also 
presumably belonging to the later 
period of the master, is a small 


‘picture from the collection of the 


Duke of Litta, and representing 
the ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds ;’ 
and it is of a very special and sin- 
gular value, as exemplifying the 
rarity of an inscribed picture, 
*Georgius Barbarellis,’ by Gior- 
gione. Amongst his classical or 
other secular subjects occurs ‘ The 
Judgment of Paris,’ in which the 
fastidious shepherd of Mount Ida 
is delineated in the Venetian cos- 
tume, with red jacket and white 
nether garments, resting beneath 
a tree, with a dog at his feet, 
The goddesses, whose flesh-tones 
are of the warmest gold, are 
completely undraped, compactly 
grouped, and expectant; and the 
whole picture is especially strik- 
ing for the delicately-balanced 
masses of light in the different 
planes of distance. His sense of 
the chivalrous is shown in a small 
picture, full of glow and colour, 
of a horseman in a landscape— 
and again, of a knight and his 
lady-love, in a highly poetical 
landscape, in which the dark-blue 
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sea and the glowing evening sky 
form a most fascinating and strik- 
ing contrast, the sky especially 
being of wonderful beauty. Fi- 
nally, his sense of the pastoral 
and homely is exemplified by a 
shepherd in a sheepskin, with his 
staff. The figure in this picture, 
which belongs to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, is the more attractive 
and significant because it is evi- 
dently intended by Giorgione to 
represent himself, the proof of 
which is to be found in his por- 
trait in the gallery at Munich, as 
well as in the well-known en- 
graving. Several drawings of 
Giorgione are also extant in this 
country—notably at Chatsworth 
and the British Museum—the 
genuineness of which is verified 
at once by their spirit, composi- 
tion, and execution. 

The life of Giorgione, who 
occupied in the Venetian School 
the same position as Leonardo da 
Vinci in the Florentine, was a 
short one, and the period of his 
artistic activity was necessarily 
shorter still. He was not so much 
productive as formative, attractive 
of followers and imitators ; and 
although, technically speaking, 
having few or no direct pupils, he 
influenced not only his successors, 
but even his own master, and 
other of his elder and his younger 
contemporaries, including his fel- 
low-student Titian, before whose 
achievements during a career of 
nearly a century those of Gior- 
gione, who lived little more than 
a third of that time, fall off from 
rivalry, whether they are referred 
to the crude canon of mere num- 
ber, or to that of full maturity and 
supreme mastery of power. 

Giorgio Barbareili, commonly 
known by his sobriquet of Gior- 
gione, conferred upon him for the 
gtandeur of his person and his 
soul, ‘per certa grandiositad sua 
ai persona e danimo'—‘ stout 
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George they called him, so goodly 
a boy he was—Giorgione,’ as Mr. 
Ruskin says, was ‘born half-way 
between the mountains and the 
sea.’ This event, which is ordi- - 
narily stated to have taken place 
in 1477 or 1478 at Castelfranco, 
is alternatively and perhaps more 
precisely described as having oc- 
curred at Vedelago, a village in 
the contado or county of Castel- 
franco, and the territory of Tre- 
vigi or Treviso. He was of hum- 
ble origin, but his father, was 
liberal enough to dedicate him 
early to art, and placed him at 
Venice in the school of Giovanni 
Bellini. Here it was that Titian, 
of whom it is doubtful whether 
he was exactly the contemporary 
of Giorgione or three years his 
junior, presently became his fel- 
low-student. 

Bellini had, to a great extent, 
the secret of a rich glowing depth 
of colour, which he did not fail 
to impart to his distinguished 
pupils, who so wonderfully im- 
proved upon it ; and he is credited 
with being the first of his coun- 
trymen who attempted, by a con- 
templation of the simple effects of 
Nature, in some degree to reform 
the dry and Gothic style which, 
in his time, prevailed in the 
schools. His design, however, 
still partook of the stiffness and 
formality of the current fashion ; 
and, as compared with Giorgione, 
Bellini may be said to have moved 
in fetters, even in the direction of 
liberty. It is something more, 
therefore, than a difference in 
degree and development, as ex- 
emplified by Giorgione, which has 
won for the latter the reputation 
of having taken the first step 
towards the complete emancipa- 
tion of Venetian art from the 
trammels of tradition and monk- 
ish convéntion ; and, further, of 
having been the first artist in 
whose works landscape is treated 
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with genuine poetic feeling. Even 
whilst yet in statu pupillari he 
dismissed the minuteness which 
enchained Bellini; and he and 
Titian, becoming the masters of 
their master, stimulated by their 
works to even nobler exertions the 
later genius of Bellini. 

For bonds and limitation Gior- 
gione substituted that freedom, 
‘that disdainful superiority of 
handling,’ as it has been happily 
called, which, if it be not the 
result of manner, is the final at- 
tainment of execution. Ample 
outlines, bold fore-shortening, 
dignity, and vivacity of aspect 
and attitude, breadth of drapery, 
richness of accompaniment, more 
natural and softer passages from 
tint to tint, and forcible effects of 
chiaroscuro, marked the style of 
Giorgione. This last, the great 
want of the Venetian School, had 
indeed already been discovered to 
Upper Italy by Leonardo da Vinci, 
from whom, or rather from certain 
picturesand drawings of his, Vasari 
and others pretend that Giorgione 
derives his chiaroscuro. If this 
view be correct it carries with it 
the proposition that the true mas- 
ter of Giorgione was Leonardo da 
Vinci; but it is combated on 
grounds so reasonable as to be 
worth the stating. Neither the 
lines and forms, it is said, peculiar 
to Da Vinci, nor his system of 
light end shade, seem to counte- 
nance this assertion. ‘ Gracility 
and amenity of aspect characterise 
the lines and fancy of Leonardo ; 
fulness, roundness, those of Gior- 
gione. Fond of a much wider 
diffusion of shades, and gradually 
diminishing their mass, the Tus- 
can drives light to a single point 
of dazzling splendour. Not so 
the Venetian, more open, less 
dark, neither brown nor ferru- 
gineous in his demi-tints, but 
transparent and true ; to tell the 
whole, he is nearer to Correggio. 
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He may, however, have inspected 
and profited by the example of 
Leonardo, the inventor of chiar- 
oscuro ; but so as Correggio did by 
the fore-shortening of Mantegna.’ 

Vasari tells us that in his youth 
Giorgione painted, in Venice, 
many very beautiful pictures of 
the Virgin, with numerous por- 
traits from Nature, which are 
most lifelike and beautiful, and 
which were presently dispersed, in 
fulfilment of their purpose in 
being executed, through various 
parts of Italy. In praise of these 
Vasari exhausts the language of 
commendation, and endeavours 
to eke out the poverty of his 
vocabulary by suggesting some- 
thing beyond the reach of the 
imagination. They are ‘of ex- 
traordinary beauty,’ ‘as beautiful 
as imagination can portray,’ ‘it 
is not possible to imagine heads 
more admirably depicted,’ ‘of 
extraordinary merit, so that it is 
impossible to imagine a more 
beautiful picture.’ The powers 
of Giorgione, indeed, were pe- 
culiarly adapted for portrait- 
painting, his examples of which 
present every excellence that 
mind, air, dignity, truth, fresh- 
ness, and contrast can confer. 
Amongst them are the portraits 
of Leonardo Loredano, painted 
at the time when he was Doge of 
Venice; of Giovanni Borgherini 
of Florence, taken when he was 
still a youth and living in Ven- 
ice ; of Consalvo Ferrante, taken 
when that great captain was on a 
visit to the Doge, Agostino Bar- 
barigo ; of a German of the Fug- 
ger family, who was one of the 
principal merchants then trading 
in Venice, and had his abode at 
the Fondaco, or Cloth Magazine 
of the Germans—Fondaco de’ 
Tedeschi, or Hall of Exchange of 
the German merchants in Venice ; 
and of Caterina Cornaro, Queen 
of Cyprus. 
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The art of colour, in which 
Giorgione discovered himself to 
be so masterful, is one of the 
proudest functions and faculties 
of the painter, if not in some 
respects the ultimate one. ‘To 
colour perfectly,’ says Mr. Ruskin, 
‘is the rarest and most precious 
(technical) power an artist can 
possess. There have been only 
seven supreme colourists among 
the true painters whose works 
exist, namely, Giorgione, Titian, 
Veronese, ‘Tintoret, Correggio, 
Reynolds, and Turner; but the 
names of great designers, includ- 
ing sculptors, architects, and 
metal-workers, are multitudinous.’ 
It is in the same connection that 
Mr. Ruskin observes: ‘If these 
men’ (the Venetian painters) ‘ laid 
architecture little under contribu- 
tion to their own art, they made 
their own art a glorious gift to 
architecture, and the walls of 
Venice, which before, I believe, 
had received colour only in ara- 
besque patterns, were lighted with 
human life by Giorgione, Titian, 
Tintoret, and Veronese. Of the 
works of Tintoret and Titian 
nothing now, I believe, remains ; 
two figures of Giorgione’s are still 
traceable on the Fondaco de’ 
Tedeschi, one of which, singularly 
uninjured, is seen from far above 
and below the Rialto, flaming 
like the reflection of a sunset.’ 

The same enduring splendour 
has more than once found allu- 
sion in our poetic literature ; and 
in the italicised line of the fol- 
lowing extract from his poem on 
Italy, the late Mr. Rogers devotes 
a note to pointing his otherwise 
scarcely doubtful suggestion of 
Giorgione : 

* There is a glorious city in the sea; 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt seaweed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces, 


No track of men, no footsteps to and fro 
Lead to her gates, The path lies o’er 


the sea, 
Invisible ; and from the land we went, 


As to a floating city, steering in, 

And gliding up her streets as ina dream, 
So smoothly, silently, by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 
The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 

By -— a pile in more than Eastern 


Of ola. the residence of merchant-kings ; 

The fronts of some, though Time had 
shattered them 

Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 

As though the wealth within them had 
run 0 er, 

Giorgione’s skill in fresco-paint- 
ing was first put forth, it is said, 
on the front of his own house in 
the Campo San Silvestro, where 
the remains of his work are still 
to be recognised. In 1504 the 
Fondaco, already mentioned, was 
consumed by fire ; and Giorgione, 
jointly with Titian, received a 
commission to paint the exterior 
of the building which soon after 
rose from the ashes, Giorgione’s 
part of the adornment consists 
almost exclusively of allegorical 
and poetical groups, the key to 
the intelligence of which seems 
to have been lost so early as the 
time of Vasari. Other extant 
allegories of his are to this day an 
enigma. ‘A more intelligible 
allegory,’ in the words of Mrz. 
Heaton, ‘is ‘‘ The Tempest” of the 
Venetian Academy, which doubt- 
less has allusion to the fearful 
evils which the League of Cam- 
bray had brought upon the Re- 
public, and the brave resistance 
by which they had finally been 
overcome. The picture repre- 
sents a wildly-raging sea, upon 
which a ship filled with demons 
drives before the storm, inciting 
its utmost wrath. To oppose 
these spirits of destruction, the 
protectors of Venice, St. Mark, 
St. Nicholas, and St. George, em- 
bark in a small boat on the stormy 
sea, and, by their spiritual power, 
succeed in stilling the ragings of 
hell. The demons throw them- 
selves from their fiery ship into 
the sea, where fabulous sea- 
monsters ride upon or disappear 
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into the waves, glowing with the 
infernal light shed upon them 
from the infernal vessel. Alto- 
gether this is a most powerful 
conception, and must, when first 
painted, have had the intensity of 
a fiery furnace ; but it has not, 
unfortunately, escaped the ravages 
of time and restoration.’ 

What is generally reputed to 
be the principal of the oil paint- 
ings of Giorgione is a representa- 
tion of Christ bearing His Cross, 
whilst He is Himself dragged 
along by a Jew. This picture, 
which Pilkington describes as 
being ‘held in veneration,’ is 
more vividly mentioned by Va- 
sari, who records that ‘ this work 
was subsequently placed in the 
Church of S. Rocco, where it is 
held in the highest veneration by 
many of the faithful, and even 
performs miracles, as is frequently 
seen.’ 

Giorgione, above all things, is 
a poet. His conceptions, even of 
biblical or historical scenes, are 
never commonplace, but surprise 
us by the introduction of some 
unknown and romantic element. 
They are tinged with the peculiar 
colour of his mind, as well as 
with that of his brush, and thus 
have a mysterious charm that is 
lacking in Titian, and other mas- 
ters of the school, who are, for 
the most part, essentially objec- 
tive in their style. ‘ Giorgione,’ 
writes Dr. Wilhelm Liibke, in his 
Outlines of the History of Art, 
‘displays the same poetical spirit 
in the composition of any histori- 
cal scenes, which acquired the 
character of highly romantic tales 
under his hand, often with the 
added charm of a deep mysterious- 
ness in the representation. His 
poetical bias is seen even in his 
portraits, which are distinguished 
by lofty conception and vivid 
colouring, whereby the mere por- 
trait is raised to a charming and 
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distinctive genre-picture. This 
is the case with the superb paint- 
ing in the Pitti Gallery at 
Florence, which goes by the name 
of “The Concert.” A priest is 
playing upon the harpsichord. 
Behind him is a youth with a 
stately hat and feather. He turns 
his head towards another priest, 
who stands at his side, with a 
‘cello in one hand, while he lays 
the other upon the musician’s 
shoulder. The composition of the 
figures is so replete with historical 
reality, that a repetition of the 
same subject, in the Doria Palace 
in Rome, is naively enough enti- 
tled “The Portraits of Luther, 
Melancthon, and Katharine of 
Bora.” ’ 

One of the earlier works of 
Giorgione was an altar-piece for 
the principal church of Castel- 
franco, which it happily still 
adorns in comparative freshness. 
It represents an enthroned Ma- 
donna and Child, with St. Liber- 
ale and St. Francis below, the 
former of whom is in armour, and 
is alternatively said to be a coun- 
terfeit presentment of the painter 
himself, or of Matteo Costanzo, a 
promising young soldier of the 
Republic, who met with an early 
death. It is with this picture 
that the interesting connection 
between Giorgione and our Na- 
tional Gallery first emerges into 
observation, for ‘The Knight in 
Armour’ in the Trafalgar-square 
collection is a sketch from the 
noble young figure of the warrior 
saint of Castelfranco, the only 
difference being that in the latter 
the figure is represented with a 
helmet on. Waagen describes it 
as a small full-length figure of St. 
George, elevated and powerful in 
face and form, of unusual vigour 
in the glow of tone, the head 
being of masterly treatment, and 
the armour of great force and 
clearness in the chiaroscuro. 
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This picture, so precious as 
being one of those rarities, a 
genuine Giorgione, was formerly 
in the possession of Mr. Rogers, 
the banker-poet, who sang the 
‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ and added 
to the wreaths with which the 
brow of Italy is garlanded a poem 
which bears as its sufficient title 
the name of that peninsula. In 
accordance with a generous be- 
quest of Mr. Rogers, it became 
after his death the property of the 
nation. 

A second picture in the Na- 
tional Gallery attributed to Gior- 
gione is ascribed by Dr. Waagen 
jointly to that artist and his fel- 
low-scholar Vincenzo Catena. The 
subject is ‘The Virgin enthroned, 
with the Child on her lap. Be- 
fore her on the ground, in the 
attitude of adoration, is a warrior. 
Further back his page with a 
horse. ‘The peculiar animation 
and poetry of the invention 
breathe quite the spirit of Gior- 
gione. Judging also from the 
glow of colour and energy of treat- 
ment, one is inclined to attribute 
the figure of the warrior and his 
page to his hand. The expres- 
sion, however, and light tone of 
the Virgin and Child, and the 
style of folds, display so much of 
Vincenzo Catena that it is pro- 
bable these portions are by him. 
It is quite possible that Giorgione 
may have had occasion to avail 
himself of Catena’s assistance.’ 

The last picture of Giorgione’s 
which calls for notice, as adorn- 
ing the walls of the National 
Gallery, is of very recent acquisi- 
tion. Attaching to it is some- 
thing of the romance of produc- 
tion, transmission, and vicissitudes 
of ownership. It will be enough 
if we fix our attention upon the 
stirring interest of its final change 
of proprietary, which occurred so 
lately as the 24th of June 1882, up 
to which time ithad been for many 


years one of the gems of the cele- 
brated Hamilton Palace collection. 
Dr. Waagen, who saw this picture 
at Hamilton Palace, speaks of it, 
by a singular misnomer, as ‘ Hip- 
pomenes and Atalanta ;’ whereas 
its more correct and more gener- 
ally-adopted title is ‘The Story of 
Myrrha.’ He warmly praises it, 
however, as being, both in con- 
ception and glow of colour, true 
to Giorgione, and of great charm, 

‘The Story of Myrrha’ was 
celebrated wherever art was 
known, or the love of the beauti- 
ful had penetrated ; and the in- 
telligence of its offer for sale on 
the day just mentioned brought 
almost unprecedented numbers to 
Messrs. Christie’s sale-rooms. In 
front of the crowded audience, 
according to an account given by 
the leading organ of ephemeral 
opinion in London, was Mr. 
Burton, the director of the Na- 
tional Gallery, and in company 
with him were Mr. G. Howard, 
M.P., and Mr. Gregory, two of 
the trustees of that institution. 
Near to them, however, were to 
be observed two formidable oppo- 
nents, as agents expressly com- 
missioned by the director of the 
Louvre—M. Gauchez and M. Con- 
rajsch—who, it is now a matter 
of congratulation to know, did 
not prevail against our director in 
any one instance. Every picture 
which was desired for the Nation- 
al Gallery was obtained for the 
same, and at a very moderate ex- 
penditure. There was a generous 
reticence on the part of private 
and public collectors, as well as 
of the agents who represented 
them. There seemed to be a fine 
contagion of content in foregoing 
the gratification of individual and 
comparatively selfish possessidn, 
for the sake of securing for the 
picture a home where it should, 
by hypothesis, impart the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number. 
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The Times of Monday, June 26th, 
1882, thus describes the inci- 
dent : 

*“The Story of Myrrha,” by 
Giorgione, absurdly called by 
Waagen “ Hippomenes and Ata- 
lanta,” the picture which had 
created the utmost admiration, 
and which now belongs to the 
National Collection, was placed 
upon the easel with a round of 
applause, as a tribute to the splen- 
dour and beauty of this superb 
picture, which is painted with all 
the true fuoco Giorgionesco, and 
is in a marvellously perfect state, 
after probably more than four 
hundred years. It is, on panel, 
31 inches by 52 inches. The 
first bid was 300 guineas, and it 
was soon seen, to the satisfaction 
of most of the audience, that Mr. 
Burton was bidding, but not 
against M. Gauchez ; and after a 
few advances, the picture was 
knocked downto himat 1417/7. 10s., 
a price which is very considerably 
below even its commercial value; 
for had it not been known that 
the National Gallery authorities 
wished to purchase it, the picture 
would have been sold for four or 
five times the sum now paid for 
it. We heard of one commissioy 
to give 5000 guineas being de- 
clined by Messrs. Agnew & Sons, 
because that firm had been in- 
formed of the intention of the 
trustees.’ 

The dimensions of the painting 
thus sold and thus acquired are 
2 feet 7 inches by 4 feet 4 inches; 
and the tribute to its genuineness 
and its condition, included in the 
price it realised, may be under- 
stood by comparing the prices 
reached by other pictures at the 
same sale, nominally by Giorgione, 
but in reality either doubtful 
originals, or more or less praise- 
worthy copies or imitations, in a 
less or more attractive state of 
preservation. Thus ‘ Joshua’s 
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Battle,’ 55 inches by 91, was 
knocked down for 15 guineas ; 
‘The Resurrection,’ 5 feet 3 inches 
by 5 feet, for 157/. 10s. ; whilst 
5301. 5. was realised for a repre- 
sentation, 6 feet 6 inches by 4 feet, 
of a Venetian General in half- 
armour and trunk hose, with a 
sword, and with his right arm 
resting on a pedestal, on which 
are his helmet and gauntlet. 
There is mystery and sadness 
about the premature death of 
Giorgione. Vasari says that, 
while engaged in labouring to his 
own honour and that of his 
country, he was also much in 
society, and delighted his many 
friends with his admirable per- 
formances in music. At this time 
he fell in love with a lady, who 
returned his affection with equal 
warmth, and they were immea- 
surably devoted to each other. 
But in the year 1511 it happened 
that the lady was attacked by the 
plague, when Giorgione also, who, 
like herself, was unaware of the 
circumstance, and continued his 
accustomed visits, was smitten 
with the disease, and that with so 
much virulence that in a very 
short time he passed to another 
life. This event happened in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age. 
Although Venice paid the pe- 
nalty, in the shape of frequent 
incursions of the plague, for the 
splendid prerogative she enjoyed, 
as described in the noble sonnet of 
Wordsworth, 
‘Once did she hold the gorgeous East in 
fee,’ 
there is no mention of any plague 
prevailing in the city during the 
year 1511. Any alternative ac- 
count, therefore, of the reason or 
manner of Giorgione’s death be- 
comes of interest ; and one is sup- 
plied by Ridolfi, who says that 
Giorgione died in despair and 
broken-hearted at the infidelity of 
the lady whom Vasari depicts as 
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a model, if not a marvel, of devo- 
tion. The unfaithfulness of the 
lady in question was embittered to 
Giorgione by the fact that she had 
deserted him for his friend and 
pupil Pietro Luzzo of Feltri, 
called Zarato or Zarotto, who, in 
estranging her affections, had ag- 
gravated female fickleness by add- 
ing to it the ingratitude of a man 
and a disciple. 

There is a disposition on the 
part of some of the admirers of 
Giorgione to accommodate the 
varying versions of his death, in 
the assertion that he died of the 
plague, and that the heart-break 
was only the intensifying and 
precipitation of a sorrow which 
clouded the latter part of his life. 
Even in his gayest subjects those 
who claim to see it are fain to 
recognise an underlying element 
of sadness and mystery—a ‘ pro- 
phecy of sorrow,’ Mrs. Jameson 
calls it—that is very different from 
the clear defined expression of the 
enjoyment of human life that we 
find in Titian and other masters 
of this school. 

The charge of suggesting un- 
happiness, however, is finely com- 
pensated by Mr. Ruskin, who 
triumphantly fixes as follows the 
place of Giorgione in the hierarchy 
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of art by what he calls ‘a series 
sufficiently symbolical of the seve- 
ral ranks of art, from lowest to 
highest : 

‘In Wouvermans we have the 
entirely carnal mind, wholly versed 
in the material world, and incapa- 
ble of conceiving any goodness or 
greatness whatsoever. 

‘In Angelico you have the en- 
tirely spiritual mind, wholly versed 
in the heavenly world, and inca- 
pable of conceiving any wicked- 
ness or vileness whatsoever. 

‘In Salvator you have an 
awakened conscience, and some 
spiritual power contending with 
evil, but conquered by it, and 
brought into captivity to it. 

‘In Durer you have a far purer 
conscience and higher spiritual 
power, yet with some defect still 
in intellect, contending with evil, 
and nobly prevailing over it, yet 
retaining the marks of the contest, 
and never so entirely victorious as 
to conquer sadness. 

‘In Giorgione you have the 
same high spiritual power and 
practical sense, but now, with 
entirely perfect intellect, contend- 
ing with evil, conquering it utterly, 
casting it away for ever, and rising 
beyond it into magnificence of 
rest.’ A. H. G. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE WAY NOVELS 
SHOULD BE WRITTEN, 


Tue reader of these memoirs has 
no doubt more than once re- 
marked to herself that the people 
here portrayed are of the com- 
mon sort—not miracles of virtue 
nor of vice, neither paragons of 
beauty nor monsters of deformity. 
Such readers will naturally ask, 
* Where in all the world of imagi- 
nation has this author lived? Why 
does he not set before us the men 
of sorrow, reflection, doubt, and sin, 
with their tragic footsteps through 
life ; the women of loveliness, of 
amazing goodness, or of equally 
amazing crime, with whom modern 
romance has made us familiar? 
Why have we no fine declama- 
tory speeches of wives to their 
tyrannical lords, of betrayed 
lovers to their paramours? No 
midnight meditations of guilty 
men? No paroxysms of passion, 
masculine or feminine, or both ? 
Just close the book, my lady, and 
listen to me. As to terrible nar- 
ratives of guilt and sin, I am far 
from saying that life does not 
supply these; but the recital of 
them in vivid and effective forms 
may be found in the pages of our 
daily newspapers, where the story 
has the rare advantage of actual 
truth combined with good literary 
faculty in the narrator. For my 
own part, whenever I want sensa- 
tion I read old newspapers, and 
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find abundance ; and I invariably 
remark that criminals are unin- 
teresting people, and, apart from 
their environment of villany, 
deadly dull. For these reasons I 
have not hitherto ventured to set 
before you bigamy, arson, murder, 
or assault. I do not say that an 
occasional scoundrel, or some rare 
atrocity, may not be worth de- 
scribing ; only that as yet I have 
not recorded any such, not wish- 


"ing to spoil the trade of the news- 


papers, between whom and my- 
self civil relations exist. Turning 
now to rare and wonderful cha- 
racters, miracles of material or 
moral beauty, these I have not 
described simply because I have 
never seen them. I here declare 
that although I seldom go out for 
a half-hour’s walk without being 
caught by some flitting face which 
delights me, and the sight of which 
adds something to the accumu- 
lated pleasure of my life, I have 
never yet seen a perfect beauty. 
Here I could chisel a lip more 
finely, here lower an eyebrow, 
here give a touch of vermilion 
with advantage, as it would seem. 
And yet somehow these faces, 
pretty and with a fault, are more 
attractive than perfection would 
be, more lovable, more human, 
more womanly. So I am content 
to paint the daughters of my land 
as their Maker has fashioned 
them, nor will I pay them a doubt- 
ful compliment by investing them 
with beauty greater than they 
YY 
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own, which, as it enslaves man- 
kind, is surely enough. Then as 
to prodigious goodness or great- 
ness of soul, 1 frankly admit I 
have not met these, no more than 
perfect beauty. I have never 
seen a character without so many 
flaws, and such perceptible flaws, 
that no one except a fool would 
think of calling it grand. Nor 
do I give much for the narrative 
of the struggles of over-reflective 
men towards what is called truth. 
To be the least amusing it must be 
unnatural, Greatness of this sort 
makes much less difference in peo- 
ple’s lives than outsiders imagine. 
I admire my brothers and sisters of 
the fiction pen who give us all so 
many happy hours by their plea- 
sant fairy tales, or their creeping 
horrors, their voyages to the 
Brobdingnags and Lilliputs of 
human nature and life. For me 
and for my readers (who, I may 
say with modesty, are the entire 
body of refined and tasteful 
men and women in the king- 
dom) the kitchen, the parlour, and 
the street are enough. In these 
humble observatories we discover 
that Sally Badger, while she will 
kick her husband under the table, 
will by no means stick him witha 
dagger ; and that Daniel Ruddock, 
who docks his gardener fourpence 
a week, does not plan a forgery. 
The same rule pervades the whole 
history. Men and women whoezist 
—not those we desire, or imagine, 
or admire in ideal—these are our 
models. A botanist finds more 
pleasure in some wayside blossom 
than in any wonder of the hot- 
house ; an eye trained in colour 
takes more pleasure in quiet alter- 
nations of hue than in the harsh 
contrasts of a soldier’s coat ; and 
my school of disciples is content 
with reality, modest reality. We 
neither flood the page with grief 
nor roar with laughter as we read, 
but only smile or sigh. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


IN WHICH, BEING GREATLY PRO- 
VOKED, MR. DANIEL RUDDOCK 
USES STRONG LANGUAGE. 


In the drawing-room where we 
first saw them, Daniel Ruddock 
and his wife were sitting after 
dinner, she reading a novel, and 
her husband busy as usual at his 
accounts. A pocket-book, with 
well-worn cover and dog-eared 
corners, contained the figures over 
which Daniel was poring; but 
from his anxious face it might 
have been surmised that many a 
ponderous ledger held less porten- 
tous figures than this unpromising 
volume. Page after page Daniel 
turned over, and his working 
under-lip verified many an inaudi- 
ble calculation ; and at last his 
brow relaxed, as though a grave 
examination had ended satisfac- 
torily, and he sank back in his 
chair. 

‘Better and better! he said. 
‘I grow stronger every year—in 
pocket, Bee—in pocket. Not in 
heart and lung. I shall havea 
fortune some day—if I live, that 
is—poor sickly devil that I am ! 

* You have called yourself that 
name for many years,’ Beatrice 
remarked good-humouredly. ‘ And 
here you are still.’ 

‘Yes, here I am still,’ Daniel 
replied, shaking his head. ‘A 
creaking door, a creaking door !’ 

‘A creaking door, Dan, and a 
croaking door,’ his wife said. 
‘Creaking and croaking all day, 
and all night, too !’ 

There was no ill-nature in the 
speech, and Daniel smiled. 

Older, grayer, feebler, he had 
become; his shoulders were 
pointed at each other, and seemed 
as if they would meet but for the 
small ragged head that came 
between; his cheeks were 
ploughed more deeply by time 
and weakness; and his hand was 
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a human claw, bony and black. 
And the presence of his wife was 
a foil for his ghastly visage, she 
being still buxom and handsome, 
with plenty of healthy blood in 
her cheeks, and the marks of 
wealth and ease almost as plain in 
her white plump arms as in her 
rich attire. She shut her book, 
and waited to see if her husband 
would speak. 

*I admire your dress,’ Daniel 
said, regarding her with approval, 
as he opened his eyes, which he 
had wearily closed. ‘I always 
say, Bee, that a handsome dress 
becomes you, and that you be- 
come a handsome dress.’ 

‘What will you think of the 
price, Dan ? she asked, not fear- 
ful, it seemed, of her answer. 
‘What will you think of twenty 
golden guineas, my impecunious 
husband ? 

‘Don’t grudge it, Bee, not to 
you,’ Daniel answered ; ‘I like 
to see youwell dressed. Besides’— 
he dropped his voice and looked 
craftily at her—‘ I knew the price 
before, and I have arranged for 
the payment.’ 

‘Really, Daniel! she said, 
affecting interest, as well she 
might, although Beatrice knew 
that the cost of a dozen dresses 
could not hurt him. ‘ How did 
you arrange that, Dan? 

He began to laugh — harsh 
raven-like notes—and, as usual, he 
was seized with a fit of coughing 
which spoiled his mirth. 

‘Sickly — sickly devil! he 
gasped when a little recovered. 
* What business have I to jest or 
langh? Standing on the brink 
of—’ 

‘Don’t, Daniel, please!’ Mrs. 
Ruddock called out. ‘You are 
nothing of the kind. What were 
you going to say? How have you 
arranged about payments for the 
dress ? 

* You recollect,’ Daniel replied, 
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forgetting his distress in the glee 
of the subject, ‘how some years 
ago you told me that every week 
you sent a basket of kitchen-stuff 
and odds and ends like half-burnt 
candles and broken meats to old 
Betty Floyd? 

* Because,’ Beatrice said, feeling 
that some explanation was needed, 
‘you see, Floyd came by his death 
in our service,’ 

‘I have nothing to say to that,’ 
Daniel called out harshly. ‘ How 
much better would it have been 
for Floyd if he had been out of 
work when he died! Never mind 
that, however. I made an arrange- 
ment for the sale of that kitchen- 
stuff, and week by week—to 
teach you a lesson in economy, 

3ee—I put the money in this old 
ink-bottle. There it has gone on 
growing for three years, and look 


-now, Bee, look now ! 


He rose. and opening a curious 
sort of folding desk which stood 
in a corner, took out a great glass 
ink-bottle and turned the con- 
tents on the table. Sovereigns, 
shillings, pence, and halfpence all 
rolled out together, and a cloud of 
dust flew into the air, telling how 
long the coins had lain undis- 
turbed. 

‘How much is there? asked 
Beatrice curiously. 

‘Twenty-three pounds nine 
shillings and twopence,’ Daniel 
answered readily; ‘the price of 
your dress, Bee, and a bonnet in. 
I did this not only to save the 
money, but to give you all a les- 
son. Waste not, wantnot. Save 
and have. Just stand up and 
look at your dress in the glass, 
and then think that it has come 
out of the baskets of kitchen- 
stuff that you were throwing 
away—the dress and a bonnet 
besides! In fact, Bee,’ Daniel 
continued earnestly, as if the fact 
touched his feelings, ‘you are 
dressed in kitchen-stuff, if one may 
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sayso. O, it is a great lesson as 
to what can be done by saving 
the pence !’ 

It sometimes happens that a 
preacher makes his hearers smile, 
while he himself has no suspicion 
of anything ludicrous. Beatrice 
could scarcely keep her counten- 
ance when she saw how warmly 
Daniel spoke ; and there was be- 
sides a shade of momentary irrita- 
tion and scorn in her face. But 
she had got the dress, and being 
a woman of the world, she smiled 
in approval. 

‘ Besides,’ Daniel went on, sit- 
ting down again and spreading 
out his two hands in a demonstrat- 
ing way, ‘we want tosave money. 
You see if your idea of Lucy 
marrying young Robert Sanctuary 
ever comes to anything, we shall 
require—I do not know how 
much — thousands upon thou- 
sands.’ 

‘I am at a loss about that,’ 
Beatrice said thoughtfully. ‘I 
can scarcely make Lucy out ; she 
is a peculiar girl.’ 

*O, pooh-pooh !’ Daniel cried 
contemptuously; ‘peculiar girl! 
Wait until I tell her the sum I 
am going to settle on her, and 
she will marry Robert Sanctuary 
if he was made of bricks and mor- 
tar, which he is not, you know,’ 
Daniel added, not wishing the 
supposition to affect the young 
fellow’s reputation; ‘he is a well 
put-together young man enough.’ 

Beatrice shook her head dubi- 
ously, but Daniel would not 
waste another word on that part 
of the subject. 

‘There is something far more 
important to be considered,’ he 
said, ‘ and to this matter we must 
really give our minds. You 
know how ill Jerome was a few 
weeks ago ? 

‘Well,’ Beatrice said lazily, 
‘ what of that ? 

*I do not believe he has made 
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his will,’ Daniel said, nodding his 
head significantly ; ‘indeed, [know 
he has not. Now, Bee, if he 
should be snatched away without 
having made his will, what a fear- 
ful thing it would be!’ 

‘It would be very provoking,’ 
Beatrice said, looking seriously at 
her husband, ‘ after all our trou- 
ble.’ 

‘Jerome Dawe is worth sixty 
thousand pounds if he is worth 
one silver sixpence,’ said Daniel. 
‘ Now supposing he leaves that to 
us, and supposing further—to 
stretch a point—that we gave 
every penny of that sixty thousand 
as a fortune to Lucy, we should 
still be as we are to-day! Now 
that is a very wonderful thought.’ 

‘ True—very true,’ Beatrice re- 
marked reflectively. ‘You are 
right, Daniel ; this must be look- 
ed after.’ 

‘Sally may step in,’ continued 
Daniel, cataloguing the possibili- 
ties on his fingers, ‘or that old 
hag Matty may get hold of him ; 
he is fool enough to be caught 
with any hook. Or what would 
be just as fatal to us, though, per- 
haps, not so vexatious, he may 
die without a will; and then, 
Bee, we should be nowhere at 
all.’ 

‘It is an awkward matter to 
speak to him about,’ Beatrice said. 
‘It is so hard to seem—’ 

‘ Hard or easy, the thing has to 
be done,’ Daniel said decisively ; 
‘and the sooner the better. Let 
us go over and see Jerome this 
morning, and between us—one 
helping the other out—we must 
get the thing said. The fortune 
of the future Lady Sanctuary is 
at stake.’ 

Daniel delivered this as one of 
his jocose strokes; but the face of 
his wife did not reflect his face- 
tiousness. 

‘You make nothing of Lucy,’ 
said she, shaking her head ; ‘ but 
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I assure you, Daniel, I have my 
fears. Lucy is self-opinionated 
and wilful, and she certainly does 
not take kindly to Robert Sanc- 
tuary.’ 

‘Never mind,’ Daniel replied, 
still confident; ‘she has not 


taken kindly to anybody else.’ 

* Are you quite sure? 

‘What do you mean? asked 
Daniel, in a much more lively 
‘You do not suspect any- 


tone. 
thing ? 

‘Daniel,’ his wife answered 
gravely,‘ I have suspicions, and 
more than suspicions; it ought 
not to be kept from you. I be- 
lieve that Hector Badger has 
taken a fancy to Lucy, and that 
she knows it and encourages it.’ 

* What!’ roared Daniel, aghast, 
and unable to utter another sylla- 
ble. 

‘Yesterday I saw him looking 
up to her window, and she—’ 

‘What !’ roared Daniel again. 
Then recovering himself, and 
bursting out in the voice of a 
ship’s officer in a raging storm: 
*That idiot—that stammerer— 
that sheepish jackass !’ 

‘There is something between 
them,’ Beatrice said; ‘I have 
watched them, and it is not all on 
Hector’s side either.’ 

‘ But [tell you what it is,’ cried 
Daniel, jumping from his chair, 
*I will give the fellow a good 
kicking, or a sound horsewhipping, 
or I will speak to the police. No 
man’s house is safe if a great 
gawky calf can go staring in at 
his windows and making faces at 
his daughter! O Master Hector, 
when I come across you again I 
will give you something with my 
fist or my toe, or with my tongue, 
or with all three—with all three 
it shall be—and I will cure your 
love-making! Where are family 
rights, where are love and 
duty, if a great shuffling sham- 
bling fool can go mooning in at a 
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man’s windows in that way? I 
declare,’ cried Daniel, raging 
more wildly, ‘if I had you 
here, my boy, under my fist, I 
would make your face more 
like a pudding than ever—you 
impudent, pushing,  flat-faced 
ass |’ 

‘ Well, Daniel,’ his wife said, 
fearing he might fret himself into 
a fit, ‘the thing has not gone far 

et.’ 

He did not hear her. His fury 
drove him up and down the room, 
pouring out reproaches, or half 
choking himself with efforts to be 
sarcastic. 

‘Walk in, Mr. Hector Badger, 
if you will be so good. Where 
will you hang your hat, my good 
sir? Please to wipe your boots 
on the new mat; don’t consider 
the expense ; you must be treated 
like a nobleman. Will you sit 
out of the draught, sir, and near 


* the fire? and will you kindly par- 


take of our humble dinner, and 
sip a bottle or two of our finest 
claret at seventy-two f 

Here all at once Daniel dashed 
out of his allegory like a train out 
of a tunnel, and faced fact again 
with a roar. 

‘O, was there ever—was there 
ever on this earth such a great 
stumbling, stammering, lumping, 
lumbering jolterhead, with a 
mouth that would take in a 
shovel, and a tongue too big for 
the mouth, and great eyes like 
the face of a kitchen clock! O, 
that I had you here, my boy! and 
if I could do nothing else, hang 
me but I would dance on you !’ 

‘It is very provoking, Dan,’ his 
wife said, alarmed at his violence, 
and wishing to turn the conversa- 
tion; ‘but no harm is done, 
Leave the thing to me. And 
now, Daniel, look, it is time for 
us to start and see Jerome.’ 

Although Daniel attended to 
this admonition, and made ready 
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to start, he could not forget what 
he had just heard, nor could he 
all at once repress his rage, which 
went muttering on, like retreating 
thunder. An occasional ejacula- 
tion burst from his lips, but he 
uttered not one audible syllable 
beside until himself and his wife 
were walking up Jerome Dawe’s 
gravel path. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


IN WHICH MRS. MARTHA SPRING 
DRAWS A LONG BOW, TAKES A 
GOOD AIM, AND HITS THE GOLD. 


Ir had been an eventful day 
for Jerome Dawe. He had lately 
been suffering from a severe pleu- 
ritic attack, and his life had been 
in danger. At this suggestive 
period crafty Daniel Ruddock 
wormed out a secret which he 
had before suspected—that in 
spite of many promises and hints 
the great Dawe had not yet made 
his will. Hereupon Daniel, in his 
artless way, managed to hint sug- 
gestively to Martha Spring that 
her master would in all proba- 
bility die intestate. Martha grew 
livid at the intelligence, and de- 
livered herself upon the subject of 
the deceitfulness of man with a 
vehemence which satisfied Daniel 
that his little plan would work. 
Martha, however, fearing to seem 
interested, and wishing rather to 
put one of the enemy in that 
questionable position, informed 
Mrs. Badger that her master had 
made no will. Martha knew well 
enough that of Daniel Ruddock 
she could not make a tool, so 
she did not take the trouble to 
confide in him ; but from Sally’s 
dashing and military character 
she hoped great things. She 
was disappointed. Mrs. Badger 
visited her uncle day by day, but 
did not mention his affairs, The 
lawyer was never summoned ; and 
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had Jerome Dawe died at this 
time all the fortune-hunters would 
have been most miserably disap- 
pointed. Now that Mr. Dawe 
was better, Martha resolved to 
speak for herself, and she came 
to this resolution on the same day 
that Daniel decided that he must 
take some steps. And, curiously 
enough, Sally Badger that very 
morning looking at Mildred Wal- 
singham, and feeling that soon 
she must lose the Golden Girls 
and their handsome allowance, 
thought that she would speak to 
her uncle openly about the dispo- 
sition of his property. So the 
day began with cheerful prospects 
for our redoubtable Jeronie. 

‘You was dreadful bad, sir,’ 
Matty said that morning, as she 
made some feint of mending the 
fire in his breakfast-room. ‘0, 
you was dreadful bad !” 

* Dreadful bad, was I, Matty ? 
Jerome said, not altogether ill- 
pleased to hear of his danger now 
that it was over. ‘ Well—per- 
haps I was. Tell me now, Matty; 
did I seem afraid, or did I face 
the thing like a man? 

‘Like a man! Like ten men!’ 
replied Martha, glad of a chance 
of flattery. ‘Like a regyment! 
Such courage J never saw. Afraid! 
No, not a bit. No more—’ she 
continued, losing her point a 
little—‘ no more than if you had 
been walking intoalion’s mouth.’ 

‘Quite right, Matty,’ Jerome 
Dawe said, drawing himself up. 
‘Never be afraid of anything. 
Now are you quite sure I was not 
afraid? Was there no changing 
colour—no groaning? Was all 
firmness? Was it so, Matty ? 
You were with me all the time, 
and you must know.’ 

‘I tell you,’ Martha re 
‘the like of you I he opted 
you was as cool as if you was just 
putting on your gloves to walk 
down the street.’ 
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‘ And I realised my danger, did 
I? Jerome went on, resolved to 
make out his whole case for 
courage. ‘I knew it was just a 
question of which scale the next 
feather was dropped into? My 
mind was clear, was it, Matty ? 

‘Clear! Matty ejaculated, in a 
kind of scream of confirmation. 
‘ I never saw such clearness in all 
my life. As clear as a winder that 
has been just cleaned. There,now 
I have burnt my finger with one 
of them coals! Drat you, when I 
tried you with a bit of firewood 
you was dead out! Clear! Why, 
sir, you saw everything and knew 
everything that was going on— 
either side of the door, it did not 
matter. There was no keeping 
anything from you.’ 

‘And not afraid, after all,’ 
Jerome said again, in a satisfied 
tone. ‘ Not a bit afraid? 

‘No; you seemed to like it,’ 
Martha replied. Then, putting 
one hand to her heart, she applied 
herself to her own business. 

‘But, sir, it was—O, it was a 
hard three weeks for them that 
loved you—the hardest three weeks 
them that love you ever spent.’ 
Here Matty rubbed her left eye. 

‘Who does love me, Matty? 
Jerome Dawe said, with a kind of 
lofty air of despair which might 
have been learned from Leopardi. 
‘I should like to know who they 
are,” 

‘I ain’t sure I know myself,’ 
she replied pensively; ‘except 
your old Matty, for whom you 
care no more than if she were an 
old coat.’ 

‘ Martha,’ Jerome Dawe said, in 
a sentimental way, ‘I must beg 
you not to speak in that way. 
How do you know what I think? 

‘What's the good o’ thoughts ? 
asked Matty discontentedly. ‘W hat- 
ever comes 0’ thoughts? Suppose 
you had died, where should I 
have been? Thrust out of doors 
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—out of the house where I have 
lived so long and been so happy. 
What's the good of thoughts, I 
say, when it would come to that 
after all? 

‘But would it have come to 
that ? asked Jerome Dawe, with 
a kind of jocose air of mystery 
which he meant to be very sugges- 
tive. ‘ How do you know it would 
have come to that? 

Hereupon Martha made ready 
to fire a shot which she had pre- 
pared some time before, and which 
certainly did not disgrace her cle- 
verness, whatever it may have de- 
noted concerning her conscience. 

* Did not I hear what you said 
that night when you was so fever- 
ish and raving? Did I not hear 
it, and was it not true? 

‘What did you hear, Matty? 
Jerome Dawe asked, in sudden 
and very sincere alarm ; ‘ what 


did I say? 


‘Come now, sir,’ replied Matty, 
‘you was wandering, but you can- 
not have forgotten it altogether— 
not after speaking so slow and so 
sensible.’ 

‘Upon my honour,’ cried Jerome 
Dawe, ‘I do not remember a word 
of it.’ 

‘Then you shall hear nothing 
from me,’ said Martha resolutely. 

‘Yes, I will, replied Jerome 
Dawe. ‘ Everything shall be dis- 
closed.’ 

‘You shall not hear a word 
from me—not if I went to the 
stake,’ Martha said again. ‘ Not, 
sir, if I was burned all over.’ 

Here she rubbed the scorched 
finger feelingly. 

‘ Martha Spring,’ Jerome Dawe 
said, with majesty, ‘let me hear 
the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.’ 

‘Not a word,’ she answered, 
changing her alternative ; ‘ not if 
the tongue was cut out of me.’ 

‘Martha, Jerome said, with 
some memory of the English 
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grammar floating in his brain, 
‘you are my housekeeper. I ex- 
hort you, I entreat you, I com- 
mand you.’ 

*O, very well, then,’ she an- 
-swered sulkily; ‘you must take 
what you get. Here is what you 
said, sir: ‘“ Matty,” says you, 
groaning and rolling over and 
over, but as clear as ever you are 
now—“ Matty,” says you, “my 
poor Matty!” It made my heart 
ache to hear the word.’ 

‘Was that all? said Jerome, as 
if the recital was unexpectedly 
flat. 

‘ All !—not half, not a quarter,’ 
she answered ; ‘ that was only the 
preface. But lor’, how you groaned 
it out! ‘“ Matty,” says you, “I 
have left you without a penny— 
my faithful Matty,” says you, 
“that nursed me.” And then 
you was quiet for a minute, and 
then you gave another great roll, 
and says you, ‘‘O Matty, Matty, 
if I had only married you right 
off, how much better it would 
have been, and then you would 
have been safe;” and then you 
cries out, “ Matty! Matty! Matty! 
Matty !” just like that, four times; 
and your voice was so full of feel- 
ing that the nurse, who happened 
to be sleeping in the next room, 
rushed in just as she was, and 
says she,“ Where is that dog 
howling? he will waken the 
master.” ” 

* Martha,’ said Jerome Dawe, 
with an awestruck air, ‘that is 
the most extraordinary circum- 
stance I ever heard of.’ 

‘ And every word of it as true,’ 
Matty remarked solemnly, ‘as if 
it was in a printed book. But, 
sir, you must remember some of 
it. Never tell me—you must. 
Now see, sir ; try just if you can- 
not remember a little bit of it.’ 

* Well,’ replied Jerome Dawe, 
who was never quite sure of any- 
thing, ‘I will not say that I have 
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not a kind of recollection of toss- 
ing about one night, and getting 
my feet uncovered, and—’ 

‘That. was the time! cried 
Martha eagerly ; ‘and I covered 
you over with the woollen rug, 
and says J, “ My poor dear mas- 
ter, my beloved master,” says I, 
“whom I love more than myself,” 
says I, “do keep your feet under 
the blanket !”’ 

‘And did I keep them under 
the blanket? inquired Jerome 
Dawe, greatly interested at this 
point, ‘ or did I kick about again ? 
I am a determined fellow. Tell 
me now, did I kick about again ? 

‘For a time you was quiet, sir,’ 
she replied; ‘then off you went 
worse than ever. O lor’, what a 
night it was for poor me !’ 

‘ Well,’ said Jerome Dawe, fall- 
ing back upon his favourite form 
of words, which committed him 
to as little as possible, ‘we must 
see what can be done. I will not 
say, Mat’—he added this so that 
she thought something very deci- 
sive must be coming—‘ I will not 
say but within a few weeks we 
shall see what can be done. You 
have been a faithful nurse, Matty.’ 

* What does Sir Walter say, sir? 
remarked Martha, highly satisfied 
with the general result of her 
mancuvre. ‘ What are them lines 
that he uses about us? Says he: 

** O woman, in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” ’ 

Here she treated her master to 
such a palpable ogle that he 
shifted in his chair. Then she 
continued, in a more tragic voice, 
suited to the rising of the sub- 
ject: 

“When painand suffering wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” ’ 
And she skipped out of the room 
with antiquated youthfulness. 

‘Cultivated woman, Matty,’ 
Jerome Dawe said to himeelf. 

He had soliloquised on similar 
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occasions and in exactly the same 
voice five hundred times before ; 
but he spoke now as if the idea 
struck him for the first time. 

‘Cultivated woman, Matty— 
for her station.’ 

Just then a thundering rap at 
the front door made him leap in 
his chair. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


IN WHICH JEROME DAWE IS FOUND 
TO HAVE THREE WILLS OF RIS 
OWN. 


‘Mrs. Banger,’ was then an- 
nounced by Martha Spring, with 
as much dislike in her voice as 
she dared to insert. 

‘I guessed it was Sally,’ Jerome 
Dawe murmured to himself. ‘ The 
energy of that woman is amazing. 
She can handle a knocker.’ 

During her uncle’s illness Mrs. 
Badger had treated him with much 
consideration, but now that he 
was convalescent she thought pro- 
per to return to her habitual man- 
ner, and she entered his room 
with an awful step and eyes that 
made him tremble. There was 
no special animosity in her breast, 
indeed she was more kindly dis- 
posed towards him than usual; 
but her premeditated policy was 
to assume dominion at all times 
and keep him in a constant per- 
turbation. While he was weak in 
‘body she had refrained from this 
severity, and had been gentle and 
kind ; but he was now recovering, 
and Sally returned to her ordinary 
ways like a giantess refreshed. 

‘ Well, uncle,’ she cried, as she 
looked at him, ‘you look just as 
well as ever.’ 

She said this as if he had de- 
nied the fact, which she was now 
reasserting with final emphasis. 

‘ Yes, Sally,’ Jerome said, with 
a kind of pompous submission 
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that was truly ludicrous, ‘I am 
well as ever ; better perhaps.’ 

‘ Not better,’ Sally said sharply, 
* but quite as well.’ 

She would not allow him to 
alter her words one syllable. 

The particulars of the dialogue 
which followed need not be given. 
Sally Badger, with commendable 
candour, told Jerome that she 
had come to him to speak about 
his affairs ; that while he was ill, 
no matter what the event might 
have been, she would not disturb 
his mind ; that now, when death 
was far off, he ought to look the 
business in the face; and at last 
Sally boldly told him that he 
ought to divide his property be- 
tween herself and Margaret Alex- 
ander, and that she expected he 
would do so before the month was 
out. Having delivered herself of 
all this in a series of snapping 
axioms, she paused and regarded 
lier uncle fixedly, saying, 

‘ Now, uncle, it is your turn to 
speak,’ 

‘ Sally,’ said Jerome Dawe, not 
altogether disliking her resolution, 
for it saved him the trouble of 
deciding, or pretending to decide, 
‘there is a great deal in what you 
say. We shall see what can be 
done. I wil) not say, Sally,’ he 
added, speaking just as he had to 
Martha a few minutes before, ‘I 
will not say but within a few 
weeks we shall see what can be 
done.’ 

Here he was greatly disturbed at 
observing that the door lay partly 
open, and he fancied that he could 
see the edge of Matty’s skirt. That 
dame was listening! Jerome 
Dawe writhed as he thought of 
the fix he was in, but he dared 
not signal to Sally ; and she, for 
her part, was sitting with her 
back to the door, and was not 
likely to notice it. 

‘Very well,’ Sally said aloud. 
‘Only remember what I say. You 
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must consider Margaret and my- 
self, uncle, and no one beside. 
Promise me that you will.’ 

Jerome Dawe, not daring to 
reply audibly, took refuge in a fit 
of coughing, in the midst of which 
he nodded several times to Sally, 
thusconveying a promise in dumb- 
show. She accepted it in this 
form, and replied, 

‘You promise, then. Of course 
it was what you meant to do all 
along, but it is better to setile 
it.’ 

There and then Sally Badger 
kissed her uncle, and Martha 
Spring, outside the door, knew 
that she had kissed him, for the 
salute was of the nature ofa whack. 
Martha drew her own conclusions 
from an occurrence so unparal- 
leled, for Sally was no kisser; 
and in the envious housekeeper’s 
bosom there raged the fury of a 
legatee who begins to realise the 
fearful truth of that proverb, 
‘Many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip.” When Sally Badger, asshe 
went away, bade Martha ‘Good- 
bye,’ with unwonted cordiality, 
Martha, for her part, felt like a 
tigress, and could have torn her 
in pieces. 

Straight back to the parlour she 
went, and she glared so savagely at 
poor Jerome Dawe that he too 
plainly read the truth in her vis- 
age, and not knowing how to face 
her wrath he was in sheer despair, 
when another knock diverted their 
attention for the moment, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruddock were an- 
nounced. Jerome’s heart leaped 
for relief. And Martha, banging 
the door, this time, to signify that 
she knew enough now, and need 
listen no more, departed to her 
down-stairs regions, where she so 
wounded and lacerated her two 
under-servants that they gave her 
notice for that day month upon 
the spot, and were indeed on the 
verge of avenging their wrongs by 
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assault and battery of Martha’s 
sacred person. 

Flattery and trickery, winding 
and doubling, syllables as soft as 
oil, smiles, compliments, serpen- 
tine ins and outs, but never a 
loud word, nor a frown, nor a 
harsh suggestion. So Daniel and 
Beatrice artfully led Jerome Dawe 
on from point to point, until 
(although Jerome did not exactly 
know that he had said it) Beatrice 
suddenly exclaimed, 

‘O Jerome, how good of you! 
how more than kind ! to leave all 
for our darlings !’ 

It was beautifully, scientifically 
done. Pen and ink cannot de- 
scribe it, nor artist’s pencil. And 
as this chapter must quickly end, 
there is only space to show how 
Jerome, under the pressure of all 
these covetous people, hit upon a 
plan which was nothing less than 
brilliant. Poor brains, when 
squeezed suddenly and repeatedly, 
sometimes emit splendid freaks of 
the sort. 

Three weeks later, after his 
breakfast, Jerome Dawe said 
solemnly to Martha Spring, 

‘What I am going to tell you, 
Martha, must gever be breathed 
to any living being.’ 

Martha, reading a bequest in 
his eye, protested with the utmost 
solemnity that she would be as 
secret as the grave. 

‘If not,’ said Jerome Dawe 
severely, taking courage in pros- 
pect of what he was going to 
declare, ‘ if not—we part for ever.’ 
Hereupon Jerome drew out a 
will, duly drawn up, in which all 
his property was given and be- 
queathed to his trusted servant 
Martha Spring. The document 
was short, and the happy legatee 
was able to decipher its contents. 
Her greedy eyes sparkled with 
joy, and in her exultation she 
scarcely thought of thanking her 
master. 
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‘It is not signed yet,’ Jerome 
Dawe remarked carelessly. ‘ That 
can be done any moment. Sign- 
ing is a matter of seconds.’ 

‘ Of course it is,’ replied Martha, 
who did not fully understand the 
value of such an addition, and 
who reasoned that any request 
written in such fair and rotund 
characters must be valid in law. 
*O sir, O lor’, O my! 

Martha sank into a chair and 
wept. 

That very afternoon Jerome 
Dawe called on Sally Badger, and 
drew from his pocket a similar 
document and bade her read it. 
This also was a last will and tes- 
tament, and by it all Jerome 
Dawe’s estate, real and personal, 
was bequeathed in equal parts to 
his nieces, Sarah Badger and 
Margaret Alexander. 

‘I have not signed this yet, 
Sally,’ said Jerome. ‘The signa- 
ture can be added in a few mo- 
ments.’ 

And Sally Badger, satisfied by 
the sight of the document, and 
well assured that Jerome would 
speedily execute it, thanked him 
and considered that the business 
was done. 

Again that very*evening after 
dinner Jerome Dawe strolled down 
to the residence of Daniel Rud- 
dock, and after a little prolocution 
drew out a will, by which the 
whole of his property was be- 
queathed to Daniel Ruddock and 
his wife Beatrice or to the sur- 
vivor of them. Daniel read the 
paper with eyes as greedy as 
Martha Spring’s, and Beatrice 
walked across the room and put 
her arms about Jerome’s neck and 
kissed him. 

‘You are too good ! too—too 
good!’ she said. ‘We do not 
deserve this.’ 

‘What have I always said? 
Daniel cried, in a kind of appeal 
to the universe. ‘Have I not 


always said-that this man has the 
heart of a prince? Do I say of 
a princel—of a whole royal 
family !’ 

And Jerome Dawe coming 
home locked the three wills se- 
curely in his desk, and sat down 
in his chair and shook his head. 

‘Which it shall be I do not 
say, he remarked to himself. 
‘Perhaps none of em. The best 
of it is I promised none of ’em ! 
I even pointed out in every case 
that the will was not signed. I 
think I have managed cleverly.’ 

He mused a while longer. Then 
a gleam of humour lit up his 
face. 

‘Jerome,’ he said, addressing 
himself as if he were company, 
‘you are a sly fellow! I declare 
I would not say that I know a 
slyer fellow than you, Jerome, for 
ten miles round.’ 

Saying which he poked himself 
in the ribs with the head of 
Shakespeare, and went up to bed 
in the best of spirits. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


IN WHICH PROSAIC HECTOR BADGER 
BECOMES THE HERO OF A MYSTERY. 


‘ Samy, Sammy, it is the most 
extraordinary thing that has ever 
happened in our house.’ 

Thus did Sally Badger address 
her husband one morning, and as 
she spoke she rested her chin 
upon her hand, and her elbow 
upon the breakfast-table, and re- 
flected. 

‘There is no doubt you are 
right in this case, my love,’ said 
Mr. Badger, who was spreading 
butter on his bread. ‘Indeed, 
my love, you are right in every 


‘For Hector to ask for ten 
pounds, he will not say for what ; 
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then to tell me heis going away 
from home for a few days, he 
will not say where: it is a very 
unusual thing. I cannot make 
it out.’ 

*T have it!’ exclaimed Mr. Bad- 
ger, slapping the table. ‘Strange 
that we never thought of it be- 
fore. Especially strange that you 
have not thought of it, my love.’ 

‘Thought of what, Sammy? 

‘ Hector is going to enlist.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Sammy !’ 

‘Well, my dear, perhaps you 
are right. Just for the moment 
it seemed probable.’ 

‘Why should the boy enlist ? 
and what would he want ten 
pounds for? And why should 
he not say he is going to enlist, 
when we must know all in a few 
days ? 

* You see, Sally, my love,’ said 
Mr. Badger, in a remonstrating 
tone, ‘ you hardly give one’s little 
suppositions a chance. You strike 
at them so very soon, my love, 
and so very hard; and you have 
such strong argumentative power, 
Sally.’ 

‘I cannot make it out,’ Sally 
continued; ‘something is going 
to happen.’ 

‘I really do believe I have 
caught it this time,’ Mr. Badger 
said, with great energy. ‘ Do you 
know, Sally, I have a decided 
impression on my mind that I 
have caught it now.’ 

‘ What is it? Sally asked im- 
patiently. ‘ Let me hear.’ 

‘But you are so harsh and so 
restive, Sally ; and so very rapid.’ 

‘ Not where there is sense,’ she 
replied. ‘ For gracious’ sake say 
what you have to say ! 

‘I believe Hector is going to 
sea, my love.’ 

‘O Sammy, what a goose you 
are ! exclaimed his wife. ‘This 
is worse than the other. Going 
to sea, indeed ! Why the only time 
Hector was ever on the water he 
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was so ill that we had to put him 
to bed when we got home, and he 
looked yellow for days.’ 

‘ All I know is this,’ said Mr. 
Badger, seeming for once disposed 
to argue the point, ‘the whole 
affair has a runaway sort of look 
about it, and whenever young peo- 
ple ran away they always either 
enlist or go to sea.’ 

‘The question I want answered 
is this, Sammy,’ said his wife. 
‘Am I to give him the money? 
Am I to let him go off, we do not 
know where? 

‘I think, Sally, my love,’ re- 
plied Mr. Badger, ‘that as you 
ask that question you may as well 
answer it too.’ 

‘Has it struck you lately,’ 
asked Mrs. Badger, not regarding 
his attempted jest, ‘that Lucy 
Ruddock comes a great deal to 
our house? She is not so fond 
of Mildred as she pretends to be. 
I am of opinion that she has 
taken a fancy to our Hector, or 
he to her, or each to each.’ 

‘Sally, my dear,’ replied Samuel 
Badger, growing bold in the face 
of this absurdity, ‘you are not 
thinking what you say. Lucy 
Ruddock and our Hector! Why, 
such a thing was never heard of! 
My dear, if Daniel and Beatrice 
were even to hear that the thing 
had been dreamt of they would 
go mad—downright mad, Sally.’ 

‘I am speaking of Lucy,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Badger, not at all 
shaken. ‘As to her father and 
mother you are right enough. 
But she is an odd sort of girl. 
Those thin lips of hers look like 
determination; and have you 
noticed her eyes when she speaks 
how they seem full of a kind of 
independent purpose, and glance 
at you as if she were quietly 
taking your measure and playing 
with you all the while? And do 
you never notice the kind of 
double meanings her words often 
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have, when she wishes to be 
satirical? And how she makes 
people ridiculous with the gravest 
face? And how her words looked 
at one way are quite innocent, 
and the other way are full of just 
the meaning she pretends not to 
be conveying? O Sammy, that 
girl is not what she seems. If 
Hector has taken a fancy to her, 
and she to Hector, I do not think 
that Daniel and Beatrice would 
find it easy to turn her.’ 

‘Then I tell you what it is,’ 
Mr. Badger said, greatly struck 
by his wife’s words; ‘they are 
going to run away together and 
get married, Sally, and the ten 
pounds are wanted to pay for the 
license and the cab, and the other 
little expenses.’ 

‘No, no!’ Sally replied, shak- 
ing her head soberly. ‘They are 
net going to run away. Hector 
would as soon think of breaking 
into a house, or of setting fire to 
a ship, as of eloping; and I do 
not believe Lucy would be so 
silly either. But there is some- 
thing in the wind, Sammy ; there 
is something very serious in the 
wind.’ 

‘My dear,’ repeated Mr. Bad- 
ger, ‘there can be no doubt of it: 
they are going to run away.’ 

‘Sammy,’ his wife answered, 
roused by this unusual opposition, 
‘I tell you what it is. Hector 
shall have his ten pounds; he 
shall go where he pleases; I will 
ask him no questions; and the 
result will show that I am right 
and you are wrong.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


IN WHICH THE MYSTERY OF HECTOR 
BADGER IS AT ITS MERIDIAN, 


Hector Bapcer departed on 
his mysterious business, and not 
the slightest hint did he give of 
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its nature. He simply informed 
his mother that he would be ab- 
sent for some days, and that when 
he returned he might tell her 
what he had been doing, although 
(he was careful to add) he might 
not. It may seem incredible that 
the domineering Sally should 
have allowed her son to set her 
authority aside in this decisive 
way; but the fact is that Mrs. 
Badger was a sensible woman, 
and that power of reading the 
character of children, which is a 
gift of all wise mothers, was hers 
also. She felt quite sure that 
whatever Hector might be about 
he was not going to commit 
himself to any wrong course of 
conduct. Besides, she rather wel- 
comed the boldness and indepen- 
dence of her boy’s conduct. It 
was like herself. 

‘To tell you the truth, Sammy,’ 
she said to her husband the day 
Hector went away, ‘I did not 
believe the lad had the courage 
in him to do anything of the 
kind. It is the first sign of 
push I have ever seen in him.’ 

‘The Badger temperament is 
quiet and even subdued,’ said 
Samuel, with a retrospective and 
pensive air. ‘In consequence 
our family has for several genera- 
tions been considered wanting in 
energy ; but still waters run deep, 
and the Badgers have more in 
them than people fancy. What 
Hector has done is just the sort 
of thing I should have done my- 
self once.’ 

‘ Not since I knew you, Sammy. 

* Perhaps not, my love.’ 

One thing was clear. There 
was no elopement with Lucy 
Ruddock in hand, and as if to 
satisfy them of that fact the girl 
came to the house every day. 
Her calls were made upon the 
Walsinghams. But Sally Badger 
remarked upon the unusual fre- 
quency of these visits, and felt 
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sure that Hector’s absence was in 
some way connected with Lucy. 

Lucy was perhaps not pretty, 
but there was an attractive pi- 
quancy about her. There was a 
shrewdness in her eyes, and a 
kind of not ill-natured satire in 
her expression. She possessed a 
musical voice, with which she 
could produce great effects in 
conversation, rolling out her dry 
serious sentences in a way which 
signified under-meaning. These 
qualities marked off Lucy from 
commonplace young women. But 
with all her humorous self-posses- 
sion she could blush at times, and 
one morning she met Sally Bad- 
ger in the entrance-hall, and Sally 
remarked that the girl coloured 
up, and without any of her usual 
easy and sportive effrontery, but 
a certain shyness, Lucy asked, 

* How is Hector, Mrs. Badger ? 
He is away from home, is he not? 
‘Yes; gone for some days.’ 

* Have you heard from him? 

* Not a line,’ replied Sally. She 
was going to have added, ‘ Have 
you? but she restrained herself. 
Sally felt kindly to the girl, and 
more so than ever now, as she 
stood before her with the signs of 
love’s sweet confusion on her fresh 
young cheeks, 

‘Sweet water out of a bitter 
fountain,’ Sally said to herself, 
as the girl ran up-stairs. ‘Your 
name is Ruddock, but not your 
nature. Hector would not do 
badly. But, O, will there not be 
a row when your father and 
mother know ! : 

Sally chuckled to herself. She 
would like to have been in the 
fray, doing mightily with her 
powerful tongue. She fancied 
Daniel crouching before her, hiss- 
ing out his fury like a snake; 
and Beatrice punished for her 
long series of sarcasms and in- 
sults by one avenging blow. It 
was not Hector’s securing a rich 
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wife that caused Sally’s cheeks to 
glow with anticipated triumph ; 
it was the prospect of battle and 
victory, and the enemy dragged 
along at her chariot-wheels. 

The income of the Badgers had 
now for several years been a toler- 
able one, owing to the allowance 
made to them for the Golden 
Girls. But the expenses had 
been also great, and although 
Sally had tried hard to save, she 
had not been able to lay by much; 
and as the time was now ap- 
proaching when Mildred would 
be of age, Sally foresaw that she 
would soon have to leave her 
handsome house and shrink back 
into a meaner abode. Mildred 
liked Mrs. Badger, but she had 
plainly intimated that she would 
not remain with her after she 
came of age. And Sally’s heart 
was sinking. Her husband had 
not made any advance in life. 
Hector was simply a studious 
youth, fit for nothing that she 
could make out. She herself 
was growing old and not fit for 
new struggles. Let us not blame 
Sally if she had resolved to secure 
a portion of her uncle’s wealth 
by some means or other. Her 
case was a desperate one; and 
the time was near when even 
she could wrestle with adversity 
no more. 

The prettiest room in the house 
was the boudoir of the Golden 
Girls. It looked out on the 
flower lawn, and the French win- 
dow opened on a choice balcony, 
where white curtains, wafting 
gently to and fro.in the summer 
wind, divided the flowers within 
from the flowers without. The 
room was furnished with great 
taste, and bits of fancy treasure, 
vases, statuettes, and pictures pro- 
claimed the riches and the taste 
of the Golden Girls. Violet was 
lying on her couch—always on 
that couch !—with her white and 
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gentle face. Mildred and Lucy 
were standing at the window, en- 
joying the morning air, and so 
the three girls were having their 
chat. 

Strangely sweet was that face 
of Violet’s, with its many im- 
prints of suffering, patience, and 
refinement, and that light ripple 
of fun which would pass over her 
features every now and then. It 
was beautiful to see the pleasure 
with which she looked at the 
other two in their health and 
strength, as if no shadow from 
her own privations crossed her 
feelings, but only joy in their 
prosperity. And as ofien as 
Mildred or Lucy turned to speak 
to Violet there came a gentleness 
over their voices and faces—pity, 
love, for this frail creature dwelt 
in an atmosphere of tenderness, 
and to approach her was to be 
bathed in it. Not a whit of Lucy 
Ruddock’s crisp frosty sharpness 
of manner was to be seen now. 
She spoke cheerfully to Violet, 
but with a sadness too; and once 
when she brought her a flower, 
and saw Violet's sweet grateful 
smile, struck, woman-like, by the 
beauty of the sick girl, she bent 
down and kissed her. 

* What a little dear you are!’ 
she exclaimed, trying to make a 
jest of it, lest Violet should see 
how deeply she felt. 

And when Mildred and Lucy 
were outside on the balcony Lucy 
softly asked, 

‘ What does the Doctor say ? 

Mildred only shook her head, 
and Luey guessed why it was that 
she bent over one of her flowers ; 
but the other, who would not let 
any one see her feelings if she 
could help it, did not turn round 
until she had recovered her com- 

sure, 

Lightly and pleasantly the girls 
chatted together, passing from 
one thing to another as fancy led. 


They talked of Hector; and Lucy, 
with a seriousness which both 
Violet and Mildred remarked 
upon, wondered where he had 
gone, and what he was doing. 

‘I believe I know all about it,’ 
Mildred said, with a smile. 

*O, do tell me !’ Lucy called out 
eagerly. ‘I so want to know!’ 

‘You may wait,’ replied Mil- 
dred ; ‘but I know what neither 
his father nor his mother knows. 
Why should you want to be in 
the secret, Lucy ? 

‘ Because I like to be in every 
secret,’ Lucy answered. ‘I wish 
you would tell me.’ 

‘ Not a word,’ Mildred said in- 
flexibly. 

‘Then I do not believe you 
know anything about it,’ Lucy 
rejoined, trying by this taunt to 
extort the information. 

* What I do not know I cannot 
tell, replied Mildred briskly. 
‘ And what I do know I shall not 
tell, so there!’ And Lucy had 
to drop the subject. 

Their talk darted off to the last 
ball, and Lucy twitted Mildred 
with the attentions of particular 
captain, who was aristocratic, 
needy, and a noted fortune- 
hunter. Mildred smiled in a way 
which might have made the most 
unquailing fortune-hunter de- 
spair. 

‘Until I find some one who 
loves me for what I am, and not 
for what I have got,’ she said, ‘I 
keep fancy free.’ 

* How will you find out? Lucy 
asked naturally enough. ‘Men 
are such hypocrites.’ 

This deep student of masculine 
life made this remark with a 
sigh. 

‘I shall be a hypocrite, too,’ 
Mildred retorted. ‘When I am 
sufficiently interested in any man 
to put him to the test I have a 
little plan, a net, a snare; but O, 
good luck, good luck ! here comes 
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Victoria and her father. Now 
for the Major, girls! Attention 
for the Major !’ 


CHAPTER XL. 


IN WHICH THE MYSTERY COMES OUT, 
AND SALLY BADGER IS ASTONISHED. 


‘ Young ladies,’ the Major said, 
stepping about the room with 
great vivacity, ‘you look very 
charming here amidst sunshine 
and flowers, fit companions for 
youth and bloom. The only thing 
out of place here is my gray- 
headed self. Victoria, I had 
better leave you here and take 
my flight. Iam only a raven in 
a quartette of doves.’ 

‘You don’t know how tired 
doves become of each other,’ Mil- 
dred answered. ‘So please stay.’ 

‘Time was,’ the Major con- 
tinued, posturing as he spoke, 
‘believe me, young ladies, time 
was when old Sanctuary—not old 
Sanctuary then—would have kept 
a whole dovecot in a flutter— 
and did it too! He was a rattle 
of a fellow in his day ; but he has 
settled down, Miss Walsingham, 
and he keeps settling down, and 
the time will soon come when his 
few gray hairs will lie low 
enough.’ 

‘Major Sanctuary,’ Lucy Rud- 
dock called out. 

‘Well, Miss Lucy? 

‘That part of the raven’s con- 
versation does not suit the doves. 
Talk of something cheerful, if you 
please. Make us laugh.’ 

‘Make you laugh!’ cried the 
Major, not a little flattered by 
Lucy’s speech. ‘That is not so 
easy when a man has to entertain 
young ladies who are full of witty 
thoughts to begin with. But 
there is something I can tell you 
which will interest you. Victoria 
and I have been staying down at 
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Tickenham, and there we met— 
we met—lI give you three guesses, 
one apiece !’ 

Nobody knew. . 

‘That excellent Mrs. Alexan- 
der who used to live here. She 
is settled at Tickenham. Settled 
in a most charming house, nice 
prospect, bee-autiful furniture— 
model of a snug little place, I 
consider it.’ 

‘Father,’ Victoria said, remon- 
strating, ‘ hardly that.’ 

‘And do you remember the 
widow’s son, Miss Walsingham ? 
the Major asked, addressing Mil- 
dred. ‘That rough-mannered, 
rough-headed colt who used to 
live here, and was always in one 
mischief or another? 

‘I remember that Mrs, Alex- 
ander had a son,’ Mildred replied. 

‘Turned out the handsomest 
young fellow in the county !’ cried 
the Major. ‘Tall, six-foot-three, 
if he is an inch.’ 

*O father! Victoria cried 
again, ‘ hardly that.’ 

‘With a fine frame, a good 
colour, plenty of blood in his 
veins—and good blood, too, I can 
assure you—and good breeding as 
well as good blood; very polite to 
me, I must confess : all tending to 
show, Miss Walsingham, how sur- 
prisingly these young colts turn 
out sometimes.’ 

‘What is he doing at Ticken- 
ham? Violet asked. 

The sisters had glanced at each 
other while this conversation went 
on, but Mildred seemed unwilling 
to speak. 

‘ Doctor,’ the Major answered, 
‘and an uncommonly promising 
doctor, too, as I understand ; 
making the most amazing cures, 
one after another, until everybody 
is raving about him !’ 

‘Father!’ said Victoria, the 
third time. 

‘Poor old Sholto,’ Lucy said, 
‘ J always liked him,’ 
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Neither of the Golden Girls 
spoke a word. 

‘Of course, in Tickenham, a 
medical man has singular advan- 
tages,’ the Major continued. 
‘ There is a medicinal spring there 
which, from all I hear, is most 
efficacious in every complaint 
under the sun. I assure you, 
Miss Walsingham, some of the 
anecdotes I heard of the waters 
were quite surprising. Cures? Mi- 
racles ! Attenuated people coming 
there, drinking for six weeks, and 
going home stout, and finding the 
wardrobe useless—perfectly use- 
less. On the other hand, stout 
people seeking relief, and getting 
reduced one ounce every hour by 
the clock, and as regular as clock- 
work. I heard of one old gentle- 
man who came there rheumatic to 
such an extent that he had not 
moved for years. He began 
drinking the waters — liberal 
course; seven-and-twenty glasses 
aday. The effect was wonderful. 
The joints became limber, energy 
was developed, the man began to 
walk, and to run, and to dance, 
until at last the faculty had to 
give him a hint—he was becom- 
ing a perfect tarantula! And 
that was a man who six weeks 
before had to ring the bell for a 
servant when he wanted to cross 
his legs !’ 

The Major got quite hot while 
telling this anecdote, to which the 
girls listened with most creditable 
composure. 

‘And my recommendation to 
you is,’ said the Major, turning to 
Violet, and speaking in a calmer 
voice, ‘try the Tickenham wa- 
ters; they will do you a world 
of good. You will be off that 
couch in a month !’ 

At this juncture the door was 
thrown open without any cere- 
mony, and Mrs. Badger entered 
the room, or rather she burst into 
it. 
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‘ Girls !’ she called out, ‘ do you 
know what has happened?’ 

Then, seeing Major Sanctuary, 
she said, 

‘Excuse me, Major, I did not 
know you were here.’ 

‘ Never mind me, madam,’ the 
Major replied, with spirit. ‘ What 
has happened? Nothing bad, I 
sincerely hope.’ 

‘No; the contrary,’ Sally an- 
swered. ‘ Girls, Hector has come 
back, and where do you think he 
has been? .- 

Lucy Ruddock blushed, what 
lovers call beautiful, and other 
people painful, crimson. 

‘To London,’ Sally continued, 
answering her own question be- 
fore the others could speak. ‘To 
the London University, to be ex- 
amined ; and he has got a scholar- 
ship, and sixty pounds a year! 
And they say he is so promising 
that he will carry everything be- 
fore him !’ 

*O Mrs. Badger,’ Violet said, 
with tears of pleasure in her eyes, 
‘I am so glad! Lam sure Hector 
has been working for years.’ 

‘1 am delighted,’ Mildred said 
heartily. ‘I guessed something.’ 

‘And I, Mrs. Badger,’ cried the 
Major, ‘ cannot express my satis- 
faction. Sixty pounds a year! I 
daresay, when the thing is 
thoroughly looked into, it will be 
found to be one hundred and 
twenty, or perhaps two hundred. 
A very pretty income indeed !’ 

Lucy rose in a great hurry. 

‘Mrs. Badger, she said, ‘I 
must runaway. Tell Hector how 
glad I am that he has been so 
successful.’ And she bade them 
all good-bye in haste. 

‘You can deliver your own 
message,’ Sally called after the 
retreating girl, with some face- 
tiousness. ‘Hector is down- 
stairs.’ 

Then, with a fresh apology for 
her abrupt behaviour, Mrs. Bad- 
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ger withdrew, and going up to 
her own room, she found her hus- 
band. Samuel, who was brushing 
his hair, heard the wonderful 
news with his habitual placidity. 

‘I am not much surprised, 
Sally, my love,’ he said, in his 
easy way. ‘I always believed 
that Hector would turn out some- 
body some day. He has good 
ability ; you know, Sally, talent 
goes from father to son. I have 
ability myself.’ 

‘ Nothing of the kind, Sammy.’ 

‘ Plodding ability, I mean, my 
love,’ said Samuel Badger defer- 
entially, for he felt he had gone 
too far. ‘ Not ambitious ability : 
plodding ability.’ 

And Samuel went down-stairs. 
The next minute his wife heard 
him call out ‘Sally! Sally ! ina 


most alarming voice. She flew 
down, expecting a catastrophe of 
some sort ; but when she got into 
the parlour she found him much 
as usual. Only he said in a 
whisper, 

‘I thought I would like to tell 
you, Sally. As I came down I 
saw Hector and Lucy at the front 
door. He has gone out with her ; 
but before the door opened, I 
think—I would not like to be 
positive—but I think—’ 

* What do you think, for good- 
ness’ sake, Sammy ? 

* I think, my dear, those young 
people were kissing each other.’ 

* What if they were !’ exclaimed 
his wife impatiently. ‘ Why, 
Sammy, from the way you called 
out, I thought the house was on 
fire!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HERO AS VIRTUOSO. 


( With a Portrait of Herr Joachim.) 
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Tue field of the musical executant 
ig unique in the service of Art. 
Nothing corresponding to it ex- 
ists in the walks of painting or of 
poetry. The successful player of 
other men’s music ranks far above 
the successful copyist of other 
men’s pictures, whose highest aim 
is mechanical imitation, and his 
highest requisite gift technical 
dexterity ; but he stands below 
the master painter, who both con- 
ceives and executes, whose idea 
and the work of its embodiment 
need no head, no hand, but his 
own. Nor can we compare him 
to the translator of poetry, though 
their aim in a sense is identical, 


namely, to impart significance to 
compositions which but for such 
effort would to many remain a 


mere dead letter. But the trans- 
lator’s art is something of an art 
of supererogation after all, im- 
perfect at the best ; its existence 
and his own are unnecessary for 
the perfect fulfilment of the in- 
tentions of the original ‘ maker.’ 
The actor’s calling seems, at first 
sight, to be exactly analogous. 
Irving renders Shakespeare ; Liszt, 
Beethoven. Both come before us 
as the intelligent exponent of a 
poetic composition not their own, 
but written with a view to such 
exposition ; and both have it in 
their power to make or to mar the 
effect of the work it is their mie- 
sion to convey to the senses of a 
crowd. Thus we use one term 
for both — players. But the re- 
semblance goes no further. How 
much the simpler and more per- 
fect is the function of the vir- 
tuoso, who needs only his Cremona 


violin, or his Broadwood grand, 
to be able to electrify us by the 
display of his fullest powers, 
whilst a modern Garrick could do 
little without the aid of a troop of 
fellow-actors -and some elaborate 
machinery! The relations of player 
and author, again, are in music 
much closer, juster, and more con- 
sonant. The highest gifts of a 
Rubinstein or a Von Biilow can 
only be really manifested in the 
performance of music of a high 
order of merit. The splendid 
faculties of a Salvini or a Sarah 
Bernhardt are often seen at their 
best in dramas of contestable 
literary worth. Nay, the more 
brilliant the actor the less import- 
ant becomes the quality of the 
play. Critics who denounce the 
extravagance of the fifth act 
of Hernani, the sickly senti- 
ment of La Dame aux Camé- 
lias, the sensationalism of The 
Bells, not to mention pieces still 
less meritorious and entirely ephe- 
meral in character, yet cannot 
deny that in spite of, nay, partly 
owing to, these faults, those 
dramas lend themselves admira- 
bly to the display of histrionic 
genius. Furthermore, plays need 
not to be acted, or even to be 
actable, in order to afford us all 
great pleasure. But music unper- 
formed brings pleasure to no one, 
and profit to none but musical 
students. Annihilate actors, you 
yet retain the better part of 
Shakespeare. Annihilate instru- 
mentalists, you lose all Beethoven. 
It is true that some persons pro- 
fess to be able to derive at least 


equal pleasure from perusing the 
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score of the Eroica Symphony or 
the Moonlight Sonata with that 
which they experience from an au- 
dible performance of such master- 
pieces ; but to us we confess this 
seems something like trying to 

‘ Hold a fire in our hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ; 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination of a feast.’ 

The closest parallel to our vio- 
linist and pianist is, perhaps, 
offered by the portrait-painter. 
Like them, he does not originate 
anything in his subject-matter, 
which, like theirs, is strictly 
limited, whilst yet its treatment 
opens up to him an almost illimit- 
able field for the display of his 
own originality and skill. Thus 
we see every grade, from the crude 
travesty of some national hero’s 
head on the signboard ofa tavern, 
to the correct but insipid sub- 
scription-portrait of the hero in 
some official capacity, with his 
heroism, as it were, knocked out of 
him, thence upwards to the ideal 
likeness by a painter capable of 
seizing the character of his sub- 
ject, and reproducing it for us with 
an added inspiration of his own. 

But here artist and musician 
part company. The ideal por- 
trait realises the artist's inspiration 
once for all, and transmits it to 
future generations. The player's 
work needs daily renewal ; his 
achievements die with him, and 
can only affect his contemporaries. 
Hence the destiny of the virtuoso, 
like that of the play-actor, is to be 
alternately over-exalted and un- 
duly depreciated—nay, to be wor- 
shipped and despised, one may 
say, in one and the same breath. 
Thus it is unquestionable that the 
majority of concert-goers consult 
a programme in order to learn, in 
the first place, who is to play; in 
the second only, what is to be 
played ; and that, in their raptur- 
ous frenzy over a masterly ren- 
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dering by some popular favourite 
of a concerto or sonata, they forget 
to pay the just mental homage to 
the master mind who composed the 
work. On the other hand, we find 
numbersofhighly-educated though 
musically-uneducated persons re- 
garding this sort of furore as an 
emotional aberration, natural, per- 
haps, to human infirmity, but 
born of foolish and trivial in- 
stincts. Such start from the 
avowed or unavowed supposition 
that the pianist or violinist’s art 
necessitates no higher qualities 
than does plate-spinning, dancing, 
or the feats of a Lulu. To such 
judges the ‘gentlemen of the 
orchestra’ appear no more as 
artists than would so many workers 
of machinery. Ifthrough the magic 
spell cast by some special virtuoso 
on our philosopher’s spirit and 
senses he is yet carried away for 
a moment in spite of himself, he 
regards the enthusiastic sensation 
as a transient weakness, and phi- 
losophises on the unreason ofan im- 
pulsive public who unthinkingly 
continue to shower gold and lau- 
rels upon men who merely pro- 
fess to play what is set down 
for them already, to reproduce the 
thoughts and conceptions other 
minds have provided. 

As if the combination of quali- 
ties indispensable to make a good 
instrumental performer—strength, 
endurance, fine and cultivated sen- 
sibilities, and extensive compre- 
hension—were of every-day occur- 
rence! The triumph of ‘star’ 
players is ephemeral, but it is well 
deserved. Their names are writ 
in water, but they are great names. 
Perhaps the unreasoning mob, who 
draw them home in their carriages 
and lavish acclamations and dis- 
tinctions upon their heads, areright 
in their first impulse, and are only 
meting out just measure after all. 

The oft-heard lament over the 
degradation of fine art in the pre- 
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sent age does not extend to the 
art which par excellence we call 
divine. Whatever has waned or 
deteriorated in this era of com- 
mercialism, positivism, and scep- 
ticism, music has thriven, and 
thrives remarkably well. The 
concert-room rivals, nay, and to 
some extent has superseded, the 
theatre as a place of popular re- 
creation. The ideal expression of 
the age, its best poetry, incline 
more and more to adapt musical 
form. No fresh Goethe or Shake- 
Speare arises to give us a new 
Faust or Romeo and Juliet. But 
in the works of Gounod and Berlioz 
suggested by these dramas, we 
have musical poems of the highest 
quality. Byron is not here to 
write Mazeppa, but there is Liszt 
to transmute it into a symphony. 
The poem of the future is the 
musical poem. In this art, at 


least, the last half of the nine- 
teenth century has produced com- 


posers—and promises to number 
many more—of equal greatness 
with their august predecessors. 
To such an age we might natural- 
ly look also to produce a repre- 
sentative of the highest type of the 
virtuoso ; and we see many whom 
society, after its fashion, delights 
to honour, yet the question re- 
mains if it honours them enough. 

The world knows nothing of its 
greatest men. It never will know 
much, Ifthe gods came to live 
among us in human form, we 
should soon get so used to their 
superhuman gifts as to cease to 
revere the possessors. One might 
be a prophet, another have wings, 
another discourse with birds and 
bees. So long as the divinity slept, 
dressed, ate, talked as we do, we 
should mostly forget to remember 
that he was a remarkable person, 
when he was not actually engaged 
in the practice of his superhuman 
accomplishments. So often with 
great men. In the case of a great 
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player, the outside public fre- 
quently think of and judge of him 
personally as a thing quite apart 
from his performance, as though 
he and it had, or might have, 
little or nothing to do with each 
other. If he seem dull and in- 
communicative in society—a na- 
tural result in those whose powers 
of self-expression, however they 
develop, will always be mainly 
absorbed in the practice of musical 
art—society readily classes him 
as inferior, in intelligence, insig- 
nificant in character. On the 
whole, it seems to expect this, and 
surprise is sometimes expressed 
when the contrary is made evi- 
dent ; and, on a nearer acquaint- 
ance, they perceive the superior 
cultivation and refinement of the 
player's mind—an influence of 
the musical profession that always 
raises its humblest members some- 
what above the average of the 
social class to which they belong. 
In the estimation of the majority 
of the public, the virtuoso has 
probably no advantage over them- 
selves but nimble fingers and me- 
chanically acquired memory. He 
plays divinely, and yetitisas likely 
as not that he may have a mean and 
commonplace soul. The power, 
wide range of expression, the 
imagination, the taste they rave 
about in his musical performance, 
may, they think, like those sweet 
notes themselves, ‘survive not 
the lute.’ 

This is a fallacy, nay, an ab- 
surdity. The moral and mental 
qualities all great players possess— 
as without them they never could 
have become great players—are 
those which everywhere entitle a 
human being to superior respect, 
The qualities needed for the 
greatest among great players are 
those which in other vocations 
would constitute a hero, and unto 
which no one would be ashamed 
openly to award their just meed of 
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enthusiasm. To reach the point of 
distinction as a musical executant 
requires a zeal, patience, resolution, 
devc tion, of which few outside the 
profession ever form an idea. 
Take the technique alone, indis- 
pensable to any public performer, 
but which by itself will not 
enable him to rise: its mastery 
demands prodigies of industry and 
self-abnegation. ‘ When you think 
you play to perfection, do as I 
did then,’ so said perhaps the 
most wonderful executant of our 
day to a neophyte who prayed of 
him to explain how such won- 
drous facility was to be acquired : 
‘ practise twelve hours a day for 
fifteen years more.’ 

Such an ordeal clearly would 
crush the life and mind out of an 
ordinary commonplace organism ; 
but our virtuoso must needs pre- 
serve an extraordinarily wide and 
active intelligence. How can an 
ordinary mind grasp and render 
again satisfactorily the character of 
music of various styles, passing 
rapidly from one to another, from 
Bach to Chopin, from Mendelssohn 
to Liszt, exercising in all the same 
penetrating sympathy, without 
which he must fail to do justice 
to the composer's intent? His 
head, heart, and hands have to 
interpret aright, and to impress 
on other people, however dull 
and unprepared, the conceptions 
of a score of great minds, many of 
whom, perhaps, never could have 
understood each other. There is 
scope in such a task for more than 
skill, for more than talent — for 
genius of the highest order, though 
of a peculiar and subtle quality. 

If the high mental gifts of our 
virtuoso fail to attain full general 
recognition, it is because their 
manifestation in his calling is 
indirect. So also with his cha- 
racter. The influence on artists 
and amateurs, and, through them, 
on the art of a whole nation, that 
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a single ‘star’ player may exer- 
cise for good, for bad, or ques- 
tionable effect, is immense and 
manifold. It does not begin and 
end with the simple pleasure he 
has it in his power to bestow by 
the exercise of his gift. But the 
huge power such a one possesses 
for surprising and delighting his 
fellow-creatures can, like all great 
powers, be used or abused. He 
may devote it mainly to self- 
glorification. This, in certain 
phases of musical culture, may 
mean pandering to a dull or de- 
graded musical taste, or it may 
involve the unfair extinction of 
other artists who may collaborate 
in his performance—the ignoring 
by the leader of his duties to his 
subordinates and to the composer. 
Or he may apply it, in the first 
place, to the rapid amassing of 
wealth, the short road to which 
in music, as in all other fine arts, 


has never been that of loyalty to 
the cause. Absolute disinterested- 
ness of aim and singleness of 
action we shall not always find 


in our virtuoso. We shall not 
for that deny him admiration, 
any more than we should re- 
fuse to admire a meteor because 
it is not a planet. Men—artists 
especially —are what they can 
be ; and not unto every one is 
it given to be a guiding star. 
Such knights-errant of art may 
hold a high, if not the highest, 
grade in the grand army; their 
influence is not always durable, 
and often mixed; they are less 
great among the greatest. Musical 
training itself, and the life of a 
public performer, with its con- 
stant excitement and strain on the 
nerves, are calculated to develop 
susceptibilities abnormally; and 
the reaction from the constant 
effort required by the need of dis- 
playing his highest faculties daily, 
to order, sometimes shows itself in 
the exaggeration of petty idiosyn- 
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crasies—ascribed at once to in- 
ordinate self-conceit or childish 
folly by an idle crowd. 

Is it thus that the world has 
come to associate in their minds 
the idea of ‘fiddling’ in par- 
ticular with trickery, jugglery, 
and mountebank’s feats, as though 
it were an art of a quality essen- 
tially volatile and contemptible ? 

If it were in the power of a 
single artist lastingly to dissociate 
violin-playing and vain triviality, 
and thus to do away with an 
ancient prejudice—an achieve- 
ment next door to a miracle—we 
of this generation have seen it 
done, the violinist type recon- 
structed, and for ever connected 
in our minds with the very quali- 
ties in which the typical ‘ fiddler’ 
was once assumed to be inherently 
deficient—with constancy, tho- 
roughness, stern rectitude, abso- 
lute fidelity to a serious purpose— 
all through the powerful person- 


ality of the greatest violinist of our 
own or, indeed, of any other age. 

The brilliant genius and im- 
mense natural powers which we 
admire in a virtuoso first of all 
are, perhaps, less rare than is 


supposed. But their perfect cul- 
ture and development, without 
which they are impotent, is rare 
enough ; and rarest is it to see 
the influence they bestow, as in 
the example before us, steadily 
and conscientiously devoted to 
the highest interests of the art 
with which he has come to be 
identified. 

A career like that of Herr Joseph 
Joachim may be sketched in a few 
words. Born in 1831 at Kittsee, a 
village near Pressburg, the ancient 
capital of Hungary, but within 
fifty miles of Vienna, he became 
a violin pupil at five years old, 
played in public.at seven at Pesth, 
and then passed five years of 
study at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium under Boehm. Already, 
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at twelve, he silenced critics and 
surpassed veteran players. In 
1843 he went to Leipzig, where 
Mendelssohn resided, who at once 
recognised the extraordinary talent 
of theboy. There Joachim studied 
for some years under David. His 
first appearance in this country 
was made in 1844, when his per- 
formance of Beethoven’s concerto 
at a Philharmonic Concert, con- 
ducted by Mendelssohn, elicited 
the utmost enthusiasm. Since 
then the years have been few in 
which he has not visited England, 
which has thus become closely 
associated with his career’ of forty 
years of uninterrupted success as 
a solo performer and a leader 
of chamber music. In Germany 
he has successively held ap- 
pointments at Weimar, 1849-53 ; 
Hanover, 1853-66 ; and at Berlin, 
where from 1868 to the present 
time he has occupied the post of 


‘Director of the Musical Academy. 


If his first introduction to England 
as a boy of thirteen established his 
brilliant reputation among us, his 
every subsequent visit has helped 
to consolidate at once his popu- 
larity and his influential musical 
position. Impossible to over- 
estimate the good he has done 
towards furthering musical culti- 
vation in England. None but a 
star of the first magnitude could 
have done it, and, perhaps, not 
another would have done it. The 
millions, to be taken captive in the 
first instance, need a phenomenal 
virtuoso, Their affections once 
won, they let their taste be 
formed, educated, refined, by their 
favourite. It is well for them 
when he, like Herr Joachim, turns 
his energies exclusively into the 
right direction, towards the popu- 
larising of high-class music, scorn- 
ing the aim of self-elevation. 
He familiarises and endears good 
music to all listeners by his won- 
derful gift, till they find they 
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have grown to know and love the 
music for its own sake, apart from 
the artist. Nor is it only the 
» public who are benefited by such 
a course. All right-minded pro- 
fessionals, and the profession it- 
self, are raised by it. The youngest 
player in an orchestra sees in such 
a self-forgetful master the block 
of which he should be a chip, and 
fulfils his part better and with 
more zest in consequence. In the 
furthering of the progress of 
musical art among us genefally, 
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in the raising of its standard, the 
spreading of the taste for it where 
its refining, refreshing spirit was 
urgently needed, in the encourag- 
ing and banding together of the 
true followers in the right cause, 
no single virtuoso has ever accom- 
plished so much as has been 
worked by the steadfast, vigorous 
influence, direct and indirect, per- 
sonal and professional, of the 
great representative violinist of 
our time. B. T. 
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Now, in the season of flowers, 

Now, when the summer is bright, 
When Pheebus stays long with the Hours, 

And the earth hardly knows any night, 
The time for enjoyment is ours, 

The time for delight. 


Ere the chill winds have scattered the roses, 

Ere the petals lie dead on the earth; 
Ere the season of sweet blossoms closes, 

And the cold winter months have their birth, 
Let us join, ere the year its youth loses, 

In laughter and mirth. 


Ah, sweet, youth can last not for ever, 

But will fade like a dream that is naught 
Though we fancy that summer dies never, 

And on winter bestow not a thought ; 
But Time is a weariless weaver, 

His task is soon wrought. 


Then we'll spend not our days in sad guesses 
As to what the dim future may bring, 
But we'll cast off each thought that oppresses, 
For life is a fugitive thing; 
And, happy in love’s soft caresses, 
We'll dream but of spring. 


* Horace, 





























CAPTAIN REES HOWELL GRONOW. 


Amone the many gossipmongers, 
anecdotists, raconteurs, who have 
amused the public with their recol- 
lections during the latter half of 
the present century, there are few, 
if any, more agreeable than Cap- 
tain Gronow. His reminiscences 
are not disfigured by the ill-nature 
of Charles Greville, or the egotism 
of Grantley Berkeley and Wil- 
liam Lennox. He is modest, un- 
affected, good-natured, and has a 
peculiarly pleasant way of telling 
a good story. Captain Gronow’s 
recollections cover an interesting 
period, both in the ,social and 
political history of England. Born 
of an ancient Welsh family in 
Glamorganshire in 1794, he went 
as a boy to Eton, when Dr. Keate 
wielded the birch there, entered 
the Guards as an ensign in 1813, 
served in the Peninsular War and 
at Waterloo, was elected member 
for Stafford in the first reformed 
Parliament, and thus had excep- 
tionally varied experiences of high 
life and fashionable society, both 
in London and Paris. In the 
preface to the first volume of his 
Reminiscences he thus indicates 
the nature and extent of the per- 
sonal memories which he wishes 
to impart : 

‘It has been my lot to have lived 
through the greater part of one 
of the most eventful centuries of 
England’s history, and I have 
been thrown amongst most of the 
remarkable men of my day, 
whether soldiers, statesmen, men 
of letters, theatrical people, or 
those whose birth and fortune— 
rather, perhaps, than their virtues 
or talents—have caused them to 
be conspicuous in society at home 


or abroad. Nature having en- 
dowed me with a strong memory, 
I can recall, with all their original 
vividness, scenes that took place 
fifty years ago, and distinctly 
recollect the face, walk, and 
voice, as well as the dress and 
general manner, ofevery one whom 
I have known. I have frequently 
repeated to my friends what I 
have seen and heard since the 
year that I joined the Guards 
(1813), and have been urged to 
commit to paper my anecdotes 
and reminiscences.’ 

Personally, Captain Gronow 
was a remarkably handsome man, 


_ always faultlessly dressed, and 


generally popular in society. But, 
as we have already remarked, he 
says little about himself in his 
Reminiscences, and, beyond the fact 
of a casual allusion to his marvel- 
lous skill as a pistol-shot, we learn 
nothing of his accomplishments 
from his books. He and Captain 
Ross, the doyen of riflemen, were, 
by the way, unquestionably, the 
two best pistol-shots in the world. 
Captain Ross was intimately ac- 
quainted with Gronow, and has 
given the following authentic ac- 
count of a celebrated duel,-in the 
Bois de Boulogne, in which the 
latter was engaged. Gronow’s 
antagonist was a notorious French 
bully, famed for his deadly skill 
with the pistol. ‘Gronow,’ says 
Captain Ross, ‘told us the story. 
He said that the Frenchman stuck 
his glove on a tree, and, in a swag- 
gering tone, asked Gronow which 
finger he should hit; and, after 
hitting the glove, he said to Gro- 
now, “I will serve you in the 
same way.” Captain Hesse (Gro- 
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now’s second, afterwards killed in 
a duel) said to him, “ You must 
do something to try and shake 
that fellow’s nerve ;” so he threw 
up his hat in the air, and Gronow 
put his bullet through it, and 
then, bowing to the Frenchman, 
said, “ Monsieur, voila votre des- 
tiné!” A few minutes and the 
destiny was fulfilled. Gronow 
was anything but a quarrelsome 
or bullying person. Attempts 
were made several times to get up 
a match between him and myself, 
but he would not go into it. He 
told me that since his duels in 
Paris (he fought two) he could 
not bear the sight of a pistol. It 
would have been a rare match, as 
neither of us had ever been beat- 
en; and as we had never tried 
our skill together, it is impossible 
to say who would have won. At 
very long ranges (from fifty to a 
hundred yards) I probably would 
have had the best of it, as I prac- 
tised a good deal at those ranges.’ 
Captain Gronow’s later years 
were parsed in Paris, where he 
died on the 20th of November 
1865, in the seventy-second year 
of his age. A short time before 
his death, when he was correcting 
the proofs of his Jast volume, he 
wrote, in somewhat melancholy 
strain, to his publishers as fol- 
lows : 

‘I have lived long enough to 
have lost all my dearest and best 
friends. The great laws of hu- 
manity have left me on a high 
and dry elevation, from which I 
am doomed to look over a sort of 
Necropolis, whence it is my de- 
light to call forth certain choice 
spirits of the past.’ Some of his 
racy anecdotes of these ‘choice 
spirits,’ and of his contemporaries 
generally, we now subjoin. 


JoHuN Kemsue.—In the autumn 
of 1821 I met Mr. and Mrs. 
Kemble at Lausanne, at a dinner 
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given by Lady Caroline Capel 
(mother of the present Earl of 
Essex), and a few weeks later I 
saw them again at Milan, where, 
as we lived at the same hotel, I 
had the pleasure of passing much 
time in their company. The first 
evening we went together to the 
Scala. 1 remember the great tra- 
gedian exclaiming, as he surveyed 
the proportions of that magnificent 
theatre, ‘ How like old Drury ! 

The opera pleased him well 
enough; but with the ballet he 
was quite delighted and highly 
amused; for the dancers, by order 
of the police, were obliged to wear 
sky-blue pantaloons which reached 
down to their knees, but were so 
tight that the outline of the figure 
was more apparent, and the effect 
produced more indelicate than if 
the usual gauze inexpressibles had 
been used. Kemble, after a 
hearty laugh, inveighed, in no 
measured terms, against the Im- 
perial Government, saying, 

‘What bullies and savages 
these Austrians are! They inter- 
fere with the unfortunate Italians 
in everything, even in their 
amusements, and make even the 
dancing girls put on the breeches 
of their Hungarian infantry.’ 

I wish I could .remember some 
of the numerous anecdotes of this 
remarkable man, who, without 
being actually witty, had a vein 
of rich dry humour; which, con- 
trasting with his grave classical 
face, deep sepulchral voice, and 
serious manner, had a very ludi- 
crous effect. 

John Kemble had the honour 
of giving the Prince of Wales 
some lessons in elocution, Ac- 
cording to the vitiated pronuncia- 
tion of the day, the Prince, in- 
stead of saying ‘ oblige,’ would say 
‘obleege,’ upon which Kemble, 
with much disgust depicted upon 
his countenance, said, 

‘Sir, may I beseech your Royal 
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Highness to open your royal jaws, 
and say “ oblige” ?’ 

Conway was a mediocre actor, 
but a very handsome man, and a 
great favourite with the fair sex. 
On some one asking Kemble if 
Conway was a good actor, the 
only answer they could get from 
Kemble was, ‘ Mr. Conway, sir, is 
a very tall young man.’ ‘But 
what do you think ofhim? ‘I 
think Mr. Conway is a very tall 
young man.’ 

One day he was saying before 
Lord Blessington, who was an 
amateur actor of no mean capa- 
city, that the worst professional 
player was better than the best 
amateur performer. Lord Bless- 
ington, somewhat nettled by this 
observation, asked John Kemble 
if he meant to say that Conway 
acted better than he did. 

‘Conway,’ replied Kemble, in 
his most sepulchral voice, ‘is a 
very strong exception.’ 

Like the Sheridans, the Kem- 
bles were a most remarkable 
family. 


Rogers anD LutTreti.—I saw 
a good deal of the poet Rogers 
during his frequent visits to Paris, 
and often visited him in his apart- 
ments, which were always on the 
fourth or fifth story of the hotel 
or private house in which he 
lived. He was rich, and by no 
means avaricious, and chose those 
lofty chambers, partly from a 
poetic wish to see the sun rise 
with greater brilliancy, and partly 
from a fancy that the exercise he 
was obliged to take in going up 
and down stairs would prove 
beneticial to his liver. 

Icould relate many unpublished 
anecdotes of Rogers, but they 
lose their piquancy when one at- 
tempts to narrate them. There 
was so much in his appearance, 
in that cadaverous, unchanging 
countenance, in the peculiar low 
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drawling voice, and rather tremu- 
lous accents in which he spoke. 
His intonations were very much 
those one fancies a ghost would 
use if forced by some magic spell 
to give utterance to sounds. The 
mild venom of every word was @ 
remarkable trait in his conversa- 
tion. One might have compared 
the old poet to one of those velvety 
caterpillars that crawl gently and 
quietly over the skin, and leave 
an irritating blister behind. To 
those who, like myself, were sans 
consequence, and with whom he 
feared no rivalry, he was very good- 
natured and amiable, and a most 
pleasant companion, with a fund 
of curious anecdote about every- 
thing and everybody. But woe 
betide those in great prosperity 
and renown! They had, like the 
Roman Emperor, in Rogers the 
personification of the slave who 
bade them ‘remember they were 
mortal.’ 

At an evening party many years 
since, at Lady Jersey's, every one 
was praising the Duke of B ’ 
who had just come in, and who 
had lately attained his majority. 
There was a perfect chorus of ad- 
miration to this effect: ‘ Every- 
thing is in his favour—he has 
good looks, considerable ability, 
and a hundred thousand a year.’ 
Rogers, who had been carefully 
examining the ‘young ruler,’ lis- 
tened to these encomiums for 
some time in silence, and at last 
remarked, with an air of great 
exultation, and in his most venom- 
ous manner, ‘ Thank God, he has 
got bad teeth !’ 

His well-known epigram on 
Mr. Ward, afterwards Lord Dud- 
ley— 

‘They say that Ward's no heart, but I 
deny it; 

He has a heart, and gets his speeches 

by it!” 
—was provoked by a remark made 
at table by Mr. Ward. On Rogers 
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observing that his carriage had 
broken down, and that he had 
been obliged to come in a hackney 
coach, Mr. Ward grumbled out, 
in a very audible whisper, ‘In a 
hearse, I should think ;’ alluding 
to the poet’s corpse-like appear- 
ance. This remark Rogers never 
forgave; and, I have no doubt, 
pored for days over his retaliatory 
impromptu, for he had no facility 
in composition. Sydney Smith 
used to say that, if Rogers was 
writing a dozen verses, the street 
was strewn with straw, the knocker 
tied up, and the answer to the 
tender inquiries of his anxious 
friends was, that Mr. Rogers was 
as well as could be expected. 

It used to be very amusing in 
London to see Rogers with his 
* Fidus Achates,’ Luttrell. They 
were inseparable, though rival 
wits, and constantly saying bitter 
things of each other. Luttrell 
was the natural son of Lord Car- 
hampton, Commander-in-Chief in 
Treland, and, in his youth, known 
as the famous Colonel Luttrell of 
Junius, I consider him to have been 
the most agreeable man I ever met. 
He was far more brilliant in con- 
versation than Rogers; and his 
animated bustling manner formed 
an agreeable contrast with the 
spiteful calmness of his corpse-like 
companion. He was extremely 
irritable, and even passionate ; 
and in his moments of passion he 
would splutter and stutter like a 
maniac in his anxiety to give 
utterance to the flow of thoughts 
that crowded his mind, and, I 
might almost say, his mouth. 

On one occasion the late Lady 
Holland took him a drive in her 
carriage over a rough road, and, 
as she was very nervous, she in- 
sisted on being driven at a foot’s 
pace. This ordeal lasted some 
hours ; and when he was at last 
released, poor Luttrell, perfectly 
exasperated, rushed into the near- 
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est club-house, and exclaimed, 
clenching his teeth and hands, 
‘ The very funerals passed us !’ 

The last time I saw him was at 
Paris, in June 1849, when I re- 
member meeting him at a very 
pleasant dinner at the Fréres 
Provencgaux. Lord Pembroke, 
Lockwood, Auriol, Lord Hertford, 
and one or two others were pre- 
sent; and though Luttrell was 
then above eighty years of age, 
we thought him quite delightful. 
He had lost none of the fire and 
eagerness of youth, but took the 
greatest interest in everything 
that was going on in Paris at that 
most exciting period ; and I had 
for. several days the great pleasure 
of acting as his cicerone. 

Strange to say, on his return 
to England he married a second 
time, but died shortly afterwards. 
He was the author of ‘ Advice to 
Julia,’ and other poems ; but no- 
thing that he ever wrote gave an 
idea of the amusing variety of his 
conversation and his brilliant wit 
and humour. He was the last of 
the ‘ conversationists.’ 


Civiity Rewarpep. — We 
have all heard the story alluded 
to by Charles Lamb, in the Essays 
of Elia, of the bank clerk who 
was in the habit, as he proceeded 
daily to his office, of giving a 
penny to a crossing-sweeper, and 
how, in process of time, the 
sweeper died and left five thousand 
pounds, which sum had been half 
a century in accumulating, to the 
charitable employé. The grand- 
father of the present Marquis of 
Hertford having been very civil 
to an old gentleman in a stage- 
coach during a journey to York, 
the said old gentleman very kindly 
died shortly after, and left -his 
lordship a large fortune. 

But I know of no incident 
more curious than the following, 
the moral of which would seem 
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to be that we ought all to go to 
church early and secure a good 
place. Like the novel of Waver- 
ley, ‘’tis sixty years since,’ when 
@ young gentleman named Green, 
the son of a clergyman, wishing 
to hear a famous preacher, went 
one Sunday morning unusually 
early to church, and thereby 
secured a good place in a pew 
near the preacher. The church 
filled rapidly, and a venerable and 
rather infirm-looking old gentle- 
man, after walking up and down 
the various aisles, being unable to 
get a seat, was about to leave the 
church, when Green, who was a 
good-natured young fellow, took 
pity on him, as he looked very 
weak and ill, and offered him his 
seat. It was accepted with many 
thanks, whilst Green stood with 
his back against the wall during 
the service and sermon. On 


leaving the church the old gentle-. 


man again thanked him, and 
asked his name and address, which 
were given. A few days after, 
Mr. Green received an invitation 
to dinner from the stranger, who 
was living in Grosvenor-square. 
It would appear that the acquaint- 
ance thus formed became a fast 
friendship ; for the old gentleman 
shortly afterwards died, and left 
the whole of his fortune, a very 
considerable one, to his young 
friend, with the condition that he 
should take the name of Wilkin- 
son in addition to that of Green. 
I may add that the young gentle- 
man made the most excellent use 
of the fortune which he owed to 
his good-nature and civility, and 
became the head of a very popu- 
lar and prosperous family. 

Apropos of pews and pew- 
openers, I remember, when I was 
staying at Deal some years back, 
an incident, in which a lady who 
had not the good breeding of Mr. 
Green played a somewhat unen- 
viable part. 
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The Duke of Wellington, then 
residing at Walmer Castle, had 
walked one Sunday evening into 
Deal, and entered Trinity Church. 
After wandering about for some 
time in search of the sexton (who, 
as a matter of course, was engaged 
elsewhere), the Duke ensconced 
himself in a roomy-looking pew 
in front of the pulpit. After a 
short time a lady, of portly and 
pompous appearance, the owner 
of the pew, entered. After mut- 
tering a prayer, she cast a scowl 
at the intruder, which was in- 
tended to drive him out of the 
place he had taken. She had not 
the least idea who he was, and + 
would probably have given her 
eyes, had she known him, to have 
touched the hem of the great 
Duke’s cloth cloak, or asked for 
his autograph. Seeing that the 
stranger bore the brunt of her 
indignant glance without moving, 
the lady bluntly told the Duke, 
as she did not know him, that 
she must request he would im- 
mediately leave her pew. His 
Grace obeyed, and chose another 
seat. When he was leaving the 
church at the end of the service, 
and had at last found the sexton, 
who received him with many bows 
and salutations, he said, 

‘Tell that lady she has turned 
the Duke of Wellington out of 
her pew this evening.’ 


Hosy tHe Boormaker, of St. 
James’s-street, was not only the 
greatest and most fashionable 
bootmaker in London, but, in 
spite of the old adage, Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam, he employed his 
spare time with considerable suc- 
cess as a Methodist preacher at 
Islington. He was a pompous 
fellow, with a considerable vein of 
sarcastic humour. 

I remember Horace Churchill 
(afterwards killed in India with 
the rank of Major-General), who 
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was then an ensign in the Guards, 
entering Hoby’s shop in a great 
passion, saying that his boots 
were so ill-made that he should 
never employ Hoby for the future. 
Hoby, putting on a pathetic cast 
of countenance, called to his shop- 


man, 

‘John, close the shutters. It 
is all over with us. _I must shut 
up shop ; Ensign Churchill with- 
draws his custom from me.’ 

Churehill’s fury can better be 
imagined than described. 

On another occasion, the late 
Sir John Shelley came into Hoby’s 
shop to complain that his top- 

. boots had split in several places. 
Hoby quietly said, 

‘How did that happen, Sir 
John? 

‘In walking to my stable.’ 

‘ Walking to your stable!’ said 
Hoby, with a sneer. ‘I made 


the boots for riding, not walk- 


ing. 


Tue Licut Company’s Poop.e. 
—Every regiment has a pet of 
some kind. The Light Company 
of my battalion of the Ist Guards, 
in 1813, rejoiced in a very hand- 
some poodle, which had, if I mis- 
take not, been made prisoner at 
Vittoria. At the commencement 
of the battle of the 9th of De- 
cember 1813, near the Mayor's 
house, not far from Bidart, we 
observed the gallant Frederick 
Ponsonby well in front with the 
skirmishers; and by the side of 
his horse the soldier’s poodle. The 
Colonel was encouraging our men 
to advance; and the poodle, in 
great glee, was jumping and bark- 
ing at the bullets as they flew 
round him like hail. On a sud- 
den we observed Ponsonby strug- 
gling with a French mounted 
officer, whom he had disarmed, 
and was endeavouring to lead off 
to our lines, when the French 
skirmishers, whose numbers had 
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increased, fired several shots, and 
wounded Ponsonby, forcing him 
to relinquish his prisoner, and to 
retire. At the same time a bullet 
broke one of the poor dog’s legs. 
For his gallant conduct in this 
affair, the poodle became, if pos- 
sible, a still greater favourite than 
he was before ; and his friends, 
the men of the Light Company, 
took him to England, where I 
saw my three-legged friend for 
several years afterwards, the most 
prosperous of poodles and the 
happiest of the canine race. 


Lorp Atvaniey’s Wit.—On 
the way home, after his duel 
with O’Connell, in a hackney 
coach, Lord Alvanley said, ‘ What 
a clumsy fellow O’Connell must 
be to miss such a fat fellow as I 
am! He ought to practise at a 
haystack to get his hand in.’ 
When the carriage drove up to 
Alvanley’s door, he gave the 
coachman a sovereign. Jarvie 
was profuse in his thanks, and 
said, ‘It’s a great deal for only 
having taken your lordship to 
Wimbledon.’ 

‘No, my good man,’ said Al- 
vanley, ‘1 give it you, not for 
taking me, but for bringing me 
back.’ 

Everybody knows the story of 
Gunter the pastrycook. He was 
mounted on a runaway horse with 
the king’s hounds, and excused 
himself for riding against Lord 
Alvanley by saying, ‘ O, my lord, 
I can’t hold him, he’s so hot!’ 
‘Ice him, Gunter—ice him !’ was 
the consoling rejoinder. 


Picton’s OPINION OF OUR 
Orricers.—During my passage 
from Ramsgate to Ostend with 
Sir Thomas Picton, en route to 
Waterloo, the General, whose de- 
meanour was stern and forbidding, 
and of whom we all stood very 
much in awe, was, on this occa- 
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sion, in great good-humour and 
high spirits. He talked, with his 
usual oaths (which the reader will 
pardon me if I transcribe), a good 
deal about the Peninsular War, 
and the relative merits of the 
French and English armies. He 
greatly praised the soldier-like 
qualities and military talents of 
the French officers, and said, 

‘If I had fifty thousand such 
men as I commanded in Spain, 
with French officers at their head, 
I’m d—d if I wouldn’t march 
from one end of Europe to the 
other |’ 

We were all astounded at this 
praise of the French ; and Cham- 
bers, very much piqued, ob- 
served, 

‘ This is the first time we have 
heard, Sir Thomas, that French 
officers were superior to our 
own.’ 

‘What!’ said Picton, ‘ never. 
heard they were superior to ours ? 
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why, d—n it, where is our military 
education? where our military 
schoolsand colleges? We havenone 
—absolutely none! Our greatest 
generals— Marlborough and Wel- 
lington—learnt the art of war in 
France. Nine French officers out 
of ten can command an army, 
whilst our fellows, though brave 
as lions, are totally and utterly 
ignorant of their professions. 
D—-n it, sir, they know nothing ! 
We are saved by our non-com- 
missioned officers, who are the 
best in the world.’ 

We all felt very much dis- 
gusted and humiliated at these 
remarks, and considered them at 
the time unjust; but Iam now 
certain that the general was right, 
and that our officers at the time, 
beyond extraordinary dash and 
pluck, had none of the qualities 
required in those who were des- 
tined to command the finest 
troops in the world. 








‘TO LIVE FORGOTTEN AND LOVE FORLORN.’ 


Ir comes at last, the summer-time 

I long for ; and my rambling moods 
Held vocal with full-throated rhyme 

In blossomed meadows of the woods. 


It comes, yet seemed to never come, 

The warmth to lift my heart from cold, 
With bleating lambs about the home, 

And yellow gorse to grace the wold. 


Our roof stands there by the beacon-light, 
Where brackens nod and grasses blow ; 

Where, scaled off down the crazy height, 
The cliffs have fallen from high to low. 


We laughed from above on the glowing world 
Spread open. There the waters lie 

In moving foam-wreaths lightly furled, 
And there the bushes point the sky. 


Below, the village nestles still, 

Close where the jutting pier-works peep 
From out the headland; by the hill 

The far-off masts of shipping sleep. 


My sailor went ; and the storm was high, 

And the waves shrieked white on their thundered floor : 
With so many sailors sailed to die, 

Shall never I have my one any more? 


The lengthening day, the lingering night, 
Alone, while surged the waters down ; 
Alone, beneath the wan moonlight, 
That mocked me in its easy frown. 


Or, bidding tears, I woke to tongue 
The jarring echoes of my griefs, 

Alone, where awful blackness hung 
Sullen in silence on the reefs, 


All gone, the leaden hours are gone ? 
The wailing wind and drip of rain 
That clasped the lichen to the stone, 
And steeped my heart with closer pain ? 


Weary to me, who sit and wait the rays 
Of sunshine, as the sun could shine of old ; 
Weary to wait the life of newer days: 
So slow the gray-banked clouds their lines unfold. 
©. KITCHIN. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SIR GEOFFREY'S TACTICS. 


‘Leave me to deal with the fel- 
low, Gayre,’ said Sir Geoffrey 
cheerfully. ‘You are not fit for 
the task. In your own way you 
are confoundedly clever—no doubt 
of that ; but aptitude for business 
is one thing—gad, I wish I wasn't 
such a fool about figures and 
money '—and a knowledge of 
human nature another. Youmadea 
mistake with your friend—one you 


would not have caught your sim- . 


ple brother-in-law committing. 


He never ought to have gone with 


us to Mrs. Jubbins—never. He 
thinks now Peggy and myself are 
no better than her lot, and that 
he is as good as we are. He 
thought great guns of you once ; 
now he knows your “native heath” 
is much the same as his own—’ 
and as the Baronet left his sen- 
tence thus unfinished, in order to 
light a fresh cigar, Mr. Gayre felt 
the pause which ensued more ex- 
plicit and humiliating than any 
words could have proved. 

It was three days after the 
party at The Warren. Mrs. Jub- 
bins had been discussed, re-dis- 
cussed, praised, criticised, dis- 
paraged, blamed ; and now there 
was nothing left for the majority 
of her guests to do, save call and 
see whether ‘the Earl of Meri- 
oneth’s house’ seemed as grand a 
place when viewed in cold blood 
as it had done while filled with 
visitors who walked through the 
rooms to the strains of music and 
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the popping of champagne corks. 
Things during that three days had 
not been going pleasantly with 
Mr. Gayre ; on the contrary, when 
he went to Chislehurst, ostensibly 
to inquire how Mrs. Jubbins felt 
after her exertions, he found Miss 
Drummond was walking through 
the woods, accompanied by Mr. 
Hilderton. The widow told him 
this fact with a look of mournful 
significance, and he really felt too 
much dispirited to inform the lady 
he was satisfied his niece, and not 
her friend, had won the poor prize 
of a struggling and sulky artist’s 
heart. No, many a man was 
caught on the rebound, and he 
did not know, he could not be 
sure. After all, the girl might 
scarcely understand her own 
mind ; possibly she mistook the 
actual state of her feelings. This 
sisterly sort of intimacy, this fa- 
miliar intercourse, was dangerous 
—very. 

Supposing Susan were Mrs. 
Gayre, would he allow, would he 
tolerate it? Certainly, Mr. Gayre 
decided, he would do nothing of 
the kind. It was all very well to 
talk, but Lal was not her brother; 
worse still, he was disgustingly 
handsome—and young. Yes, just 
the lover a girl might fancy ; and 
Susan was only a girl, and the 
common-sense view of the matter 
must be considered the right 
sense. The whole thing was un- 
usual and incorrect. He thought 
he would drop a word of warning ; 
but, somehow, when the culprits 
appeared, he found it would be 
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very hard tomake Miss Drummond 
understand the full enormity of 
which she had been guilty, and 
decided that to lecture her on the 
subject of ‘propriety’ would be 
like discoursing to a child con- 
cerning those sins which it is the 
endeavour of older persons, who 
have eaten of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, to keep 
hidden from its innocence. 

At dinner, to which meal Mr. 
Gayre stopped, for Mrs. Jubbins 
would take no denial, Susan was 
charming ; less gay than formerly, 
perhaps a little sad, certainly 
most sweet. She had been teach- 
ing Ida how to ride, and caused 
some laughter by an account of 
that young lady’s mishaps. 

‘1 don’t know what in the 
world we are to do without her, 
Mr. Gayre,’ said Mrs. Jubbins, 
referring to Susan not her daugh- 
ter ; ‘ we shall feel lost.’ 

‘When is the parting to take 
place ? asked the banker, who felt 
delighted to hear Miss Drum- 
mond’s sojourn at Chislehurst was 
soon to be ended. 

‘I am going to Enfield to-mor- 
row,’ said Susan. 

‘To Enfield!’ repeated Mr. 
Gayre ; ‘not to North Bank? 

‘I have written to tell Maggie 
I cannot return there just at pre- 
sent.’ 

*So we shall ali have to go into 
mourning,’ said the banker; at 
which remark Lal Hilderton 
scowled. He thought this rich 
man was sneering at his old 
friend. 

The next check Mr. Gayre met 
was received from the artist. In 
the most courteous manner pos- 
sible he asked Mr. Hilderton to 
paint Miss Chelston’s portrait, 
and was met with a flat refusal. 

*I don’t intend to paint any 
more portraits,’ declared Lal, with 
rude directness. 

Susan looked at him reproach- 
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fully and sighed. Mr. Gayre saw 
the look and heard the sigh. 

‘It breaks my heart to think 
of her being tied to such a bear,’ 
said Mrs. Jubbins afterwards. 

‘Why do you ask him here? 
inquired the banker. 

‘I did not ask him. He came, 
and I could not well tell him to go. 
Of course he will not come when 
she is gone;’ which was very 
poor comfort for the middle-aged 
lover. 

Going the following afternoon 
to North Bank, in hopes of hear- 
ing why Susan had decided on 
returning to Enfield, and when 
she might be again expected at 
Mr. Moreby’s villa, he found Mr. 
Sudlow partaking of afternoon 
tea, and was unpleasantly struck 
by a change in his manner, rather 
to be felt than defined. They 
had not met since the morning 
when Mr. Gayre administered 
what he meant for a crushing re- 
buke, and the banker was certainly 
not prepared to find this former 
disciple had cut his leading-strings, 
and was waiking quite indepen- 
dently about the world, ‘showing 
his d d cloven foot,’ said Sir 
Geoffrey. 

Few things could have discom- 
posed Mr. Gayre to an equal ex- 
tent. Hitherto Mr. Sudlow had 
looked up to him, adopted his 
views, been guided by his advice, 
received his admonitions modestly 
and in a good spirit, as if he knew 
they proceeded from one having 
authority; but now all that was 
changed. He ventured to disa- 
gree with the banker, not once or 
twice, but many times; he spoke 
more familiarly to Sir Geoffrey 
than young Graceless would have 
done ; and only the beautiful cold- 
ness and propriety of Miss Chel- 
ston’s demeanour prevented his 
addressing that young lady ‘as 
though she was some girl stand- 
ing behind a counter, by Heaven! 
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declared the Baronet, talking ‘ the 
cad’ over after his departure. 

Much exercised about the change 
which seemed to him to have been 
wrought so suddenly, Mr. Gayre 
told Sir Geoffrey that remark con- 
cerning young Graceless, and de- 
licately hinted it was not impos- 
sible some of those rumours 
that the best of men are not al- 
ways able to escape had reached 
Mr. Sudlow’s ears 

‘It is not that,’ answered the 
Baronet. ‘I don’t pretend to be 
better than my neighbours. No 
one can say I have ever set my- 
self up as a paragon of virtue. I 
admit I have faults ; who is with- 
out them? Even you, Gayre, are 
not immaculate, I'll be bound. I 
am too easy, too frank, too trust- 
ful, too willing to forgive, too 
ready to be duped. But it’s no- 
thing he has heard about mz 
that has caused this transforma; 
tion. Your friend Sudlow needs 
taking down a peg; his comb 
wants cutting, and I'll cut it. 
Leave me to deal with the fel- 
low.’ 

And then the credulous Baro- 
net, who wore his heart on his 
sleeve for all the daws he came 
in contact with to peck at, deli- 
vered himself of that pleasant sen- 
tence which annoyed Mr. Gayre 
more than he would have cared 
to acknowledge. 

Sir Geoffrey had an absolute 
genius for ‘finding out the raw,’ 
and knew there was nothing 
under heaven that hurt Nicholas 
Gayre’s vanity more keenly than 
associating him with the old 
Brunswick-square ‘set.’ 

Resolutely the banker had for 
years held himself aloof from his 
father’s connections. In the City 
he was considered proud, exclu- 
sive, and a genuine ‘ West-ender.’ 
At the West-end, among acquaint- 
ances made during those blessed 
days when he served the Queen 
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and never thought of Lombard- 
street, save as a sort of gold mine, 
he was known as an officer who 
had won distinction and a banker 
who was ‘rolling in money ; 
while both in the City and at 
the West-end people held him to 
be exceptionally respectable. And 
now, merely for the sake of a girl’s 
brown eyes, he had voluntarily 
let himself drift into close com- 
panionship with one of the most 
disreputable men in England— 
gone to a party at which, a year 
before, he would not have been 
seen for any consideration ; where 
dreadful people who were ‘merely 
rich’ felt themselves at liberty to 
call him ‘Gayre,’ and address him 
in a ‘hail-fellow-well-met’ man- 
ner inexpressibly galling ; and, as 
if this was not sufficiently morti- 
fying, on the top of all came Sir 
Geoffrey’s statement, which he 
knew to be true, that Mr. Sudlow 
now believed socially his former 
Mentor stood very little higher 
than himself. 

‘It is always best to look mat- 
ters straight in the face,’ proceeded 
Sir Geoffrey, when he had got his 
cigar well alight. ‘There’s Pegg 
to be married, and Sudlow’s the 
only man who has turned up we 
can marry her to. I hate the 
fellow, but what am I todo? Of 
course I must not let my own 
likes or dislikes interfere when the 
girl’s happiness is at stake. It’s a 
pity I can’t find a husband for 
her in a decent rank of life; but 
it is no use fretting about that 
now. Well, the next thing to be 
done is—get the man up to the 
point. 1 don’t intend to have 
him dangling about here, wasting 
the girl's time and trying my 
temper. You wouldn’t believe 
what a confounded nuisance he is. 
Why, I have often to stop in, and 
lose perhaps the chance of some 
good thing, because he does not 
know when to go. It’s all very 
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well for him, but we're no further 
forward than we were last June. 
I can’t bear such dawdling. Gad! 
the fellow ought to snap at the 
chance of marrying a Baronet’s 
daughter.’ 

* Apparently he is in no hurry 
to “snap,”’ said Mr. Gayre, with 
ill-natured frankness. 

‘He will be in a hurry before 
he is much older, or I’ll know 
the reason why,’ remarked Sir 
Geoffrey, ‘which brings me back 
to the point I started from. It 
is quite evident, Gayre, that 
under your management the mat- 
ter makes no progress. Now I 
am going to take the conduct of 
affairs. I don’t ask your help 
because I would rather play my 
game alone. Fact is,’ finished the 
Baronet, ‘the beggar must be 
brought to book, for I can’t hold 
on in this way much longer. If 
I had not been pretty lucky the 


ball must have stopped rolling 
weeks ago; and I feel it deucedly 
provoking for so much of my 
hard-earned money (no man knows 
how hard I work) to go in keep- 
ing up this house. Were I alone, 
any attic at a few shillings a week 


would serve my turn. Besides, I 
have heard a word drop that 
young Moreby’s mamma has found 
a wife for him; and if such is the 
case, you'll see this place will be 
sold, and then what’s to become 
of poor Peggy? Mark my words 
—this place will be in the market 
ere long ; you know how right all 
my intuitions are ; and Sir Geof- 
frey shook his head with the air 
of a man who believed there was 
not a cranny or crack in it unfilled 
by wisdom. 

He had good reason, at any 
rate, for his belief concerning Mr. 
Moreby’s villa, since the ‘ word 
dropped’ assumed the shape of a 
letter from Mrs. Moreby’s lawyer 
containing a plain intimation that 
the sooner he could find another 
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residence the better his client 
would be pleased. 

Except in that trifling matter of 
paying ready money, or indeed any 
money at all, no one could com- 
plain of undue delay on the part 
of Sir Geoffrey. Were a horse to 
be bought or sold, a bet to be 
laid, a flat to be fleeced, or any 
other little business of pleasure or 
profit in hand, the Baronet was 
‘up to time ; and most certainly 
now he had decided ‘ some steps 
must be taken about poor Peggy,’ 
he did not mean to let grass grow 
under his feet. 

Accordingly next time Mr. 
Sudlow called, as of late he had 
got into the habit of doing, un- 
accompanied by his former friend 
and Mentor, he found the draw- 
ing-room unoccupied, and not the 
slightest sign of afternoon tea. 
On the contrary, the gipsy table, 
which might be regarded as the 
basis of operations, was put tidily 
away in one corner of the apart- 
ment; the chairs stood also in 
orthodox positions, and the stands 
and vases were destitute of flowers. 

Mr. Sudlow stared about him 
bewildered. He had never before 
imagined the prettiest room in 
young Mr. Moreby’s villa could 
look so cold and formal. The 
afternoon also was dull and de- 
pressing. No sunshine streamed 
across the tiny garden, and no 
fragrant logs burnt in the grate. 
‘Logs are deuced useful sort of 
things,’ Sir Geoffrey was in the 
habit of sententiously remarking. 

On that especial day, however, 
at five o’clock p.m., affairs were 
chilling in the extreme; and as 
he stood by the window Mr. Sad- 
low shivered. 

‘Bah! what a place this must 
be in the winter,’ he considered, 
‘with all that water flowing at 
the rate of about an inch an hour 
down below there !’ 

* How de-do? said the Baronet, 
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appearing at this point in Mr. 
Sudlow’s meditations, and greet- 
ing his daughter's admirer with 
friendly familiarity and two ex- 
tended fingers. ‘ Bit raw, ain’t 
it? Come into the next room— 
fire there; like a fire myself all 
the year round;’ with which 
statement Sir Geoffrey conducted 
Mr. Sudlow into the adjoining 
apartment, where that gentleman 
found blazing logs and a strong 
smell of stimulants. 

‘I suppose we must consider 
the best of the weather's over 
now,’ remarked the host as he 
threw on another billet. 

Mr. Sudlow ventured to hope 
a fine day or two might still 
be expected, but Sir Geoffrey 
would not listen to the sugges- 
tion. ‘ We're in September now,’ 
he said, ‘and, faith! winter will 
be upon us before we can turn 
round.’ : 

After that there ensued a pause. 
Sir Geoffrey was able, as a rule, 
to maintain a good even stream of 
talk, but neither man could be 
described as a brilliant conver- 
sationalist. 

‘What will you take, Sudlow? 
asked the Baronet, inspired by a 
happy idea, sauntering towards 
the sideboard as he spoke. 

Mr. Sudlow thanked Sir Geof- 
frey, but declined to take any- 
thing. 

‘It’s a beast of a day,’ said Sir 
Geoffrey, ‘’pon my soul it is; 
worse than if it was raining. Have 
something, man; I am sure you 
need picking up; I know I do.’ 

Firmly Mr. Sudlow, or, as the 
Baronet sometimes loved to de- 
scribe him, that good young 
sneak, resisted the temptations 
and declined the blandishments 
of his ladye-love’s papa. ‘I 
never touch ‘wine between meals,’ 
he said, repeating a statement 
Sir Geoffrey had heard before at 
least fifty times. 
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‘Gad, I envy you; I only wish 
I could do without it,’ answered 
the Baronet; and to prove how 
imperatively necessary he found 
it to ‘pick himself up,’ he forth- 
with poured out and swallowed 
a tumbler of champagne, laced 
with what he called a mere touch 
of brandy. 

Mr. Sudlow looked on during 
this performance, but spoke never 
a word; indeed, what word could 
he have spoken ? 

‘I feel a new man,’ said Sir 
Geoffrey, in that capacity strolling 
back to the hearth and critically 
scanning the last log he had 
thrown on. ‘ Do—take even a 
glass of sherry, Sudlow.’ 

But Sudlow only shook his 
head. 

‘ Deuced chilly, I call it,’ went 
on the Baronet, settling himself 
in the depths of an armchair and 
stretching out his long legs to- 
wards the fire. ‘ Well, and what 
mischief have you been up to 
since I saw you last? 

‘ Not much,’ answered the lively 
suitor, who detested Sir Geoffrey's 
jokes, and yet did not well know 
how to take offence at them. ‘How 
is Miss Chelston? 

‘O, she’s all right,’ was the 
reply—‘ packing.’ 

‘Packing? repeated Mr. Sud- 
low. 

‘Yes; of late days she’s had 
unfortunately to manage without 
a maid, poor girl; so she’s doing 
the best she can, with the help of 
Mrs. Lavender. They've been at 
it all day; but I’m afraid to in- 
quire progress,’ 

‘Is Miss Chelston, then—’ 

‘She’s going out of town,’ 
finished the Baronet, with kindly 
consideration ; ‘and, faith, I’m 
very glad she is, though I don’t 
exactly know what I am to do 
here all by myself—you'll take 
pity upon me, and look in often, 
won’t you !—for the girl has been 
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too long cooped up, losing all her 
colour, and so forth.’ 

‘Is she likely to remain away 
for any length of time? asked 
Mr. Sadlow. 

* Can’t tell, I’m sure, what she'll 
do when she gets among her 
friends—go the round of them, I 
suppose. I'll not bid her come 
back to North Bank, you may be 
sure, while she keeps well and 
is enjoying herself elsewhere. In 
the length and breadth of Eng- 
land I suppose there is not so 
unselfish a father as myself.’ 

Mr. Sudlow murmured some 
remark under his breath, which 
Sir Geoffrey chose to accept as 
complimentary; for, after repeat- 
ing his statement in different and 
more comprehensive terms—viz. 
that when another person’s in- 
terests were to be considered, he 
never thought of ‘Geoffrey Chel- 
ston ’—he remained for a short 
time looking at the fire with a 
pensive and satisfied expression 
of countenance. 

With more courage than might 
have been expected under the 
circumstances, Mr. Sudlow es- 
sayed a few commonplace obser- 
vations ; to all of which Sir Geof- 
frey replied heartily, yet in a man- 
ner which suggested to the visitor 
his mind was wandering elsewhere. 

‘Is there any chance of my 
having the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Chelston this afternoon?’ 
ventured the lover at last. 

The Baronet laughed. 

*My good fellow,’ he said, ‘ it 
would be as much as my place is 
worth to ask such a thing. My 
daughter can’t endure to be seen 
unless she’s in parade dress, every 
bow and brooch and hairpin in 
its proper place. Funny girl! 
Now she’s in her dressing-gown I 
wouldn’t like to beg for a two 
minutes’ interview myself.’ 

*I did not mean to intrude, of 
course; I only wished— But 
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perhaps you will kindly tell Miss 
Chelston I trast she may have an 
“ extremely pleasant journey.”’ 

‘I don’t know much about the 
journey,’ answered Sir Geoffrey ; 
‘but she’s certain to have a good 
time when she gets to the end of 
it. Much obliged to you, I’m 
sure. I’ll say all that’s proper 
and civil. What, must you go? 
Can’t you spare me even a few 
minutes more} No? Well, rll 
walk with you to the gate. By 
the bye, I saw you the other day, 
though you did not see me.’ 

‘Indeed! May I ask where? 

‘In Meridian-square. You were 
pottering about! Had I seen any 
one to mind my horse I'd have 
got down to ask what the deuce 
was possessing you to hold a 
house-to-house visitation in a 
neighbourhood like that. The 
whole population must have been 
at one-o’clock dinner, I think. At 
any rate, there were mingled 
odours of fish, onions, bacon, and 
cabbage, and not one of the abori- 
gines visible. You are in a hurry! 
Good-day. Look in as often as 
you can. Good-afternoon!’ And 
the Baronet, as he shut the gate 
after Mr. Sudlow, slowly closed 
one eye with a waggish expres- 
sion of such infinite, if silent, 
amusement, that it really seemed 
a pity there was no one at hand 
with whom he could share the 
excellent joke evidently in pro- 
gress. 

‘Sulk away, my friend,’ solilo- 
quised the Baronet. ‘The more 
you sulk the better I shall be 
pleased. You've had two or three 
nasty falls this afternoon, or I’m 
much mistaken. Perhaps for the 
future Jack will think twice be- 
fore he again feels quite so certain 
he is as good as his master.’ 

‘ So your niece is not at home,’ 
suggested Mr. Sudlow to the ban- 
ker the first time he was fortunate 
enough to meet that gentleman. 
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‘Where is she, then? asked 
Mr. Gayre. 

‘Gone out of town.’ 

*O! Gone for how long? 

‘Ido not know—not till she 
has finished the round of all her 
friends, as I understand.’ 

Secretly Mr. Gayre reflected 
that Miss Peggy's absence would 
not prove of long duration if it 
depended on that contingency ; 
but he only said, 

‘Well, you see, Sudlow, you 
and I are the only people left in 
town. Soon I shall be the last 
rose—for you doubtless mean to 
take your departure shortly.’ 

‘Yes, | think I shall get away for 
a while,’ agreed Mr. Sudlow. ‘1 
never remember so slow a season.’ 

‘Take comfort; it is over, at 
any rate.’ 

* Which way are you going, Mr. 
Gayre ? 


‘If you had asked me two 


minutes ago I should have said 
to North Kank; but as my niece 
is not there the journey would be 
useless, Sir Geoffrey is sure to 
be out.’ . 

‘He has not left town,’ said 
Mr. Sudlow, in an aggrieved tone. 

‘ Now his daughter is gone you 
may be very sure he won't stop 
long behind. I understood him 
to say some time ago he was only 
staying on her account.’ 

‘I suppose,’ remarked Mr. Sud- 
low ruefully, ‘he'has plenty of 
friends always ready to invite 
him.’ 

‘Possibly, probably; but I 
really have no information on the 
subject.’ 

‘I daresay now he'll be going 
to some great place in the country 
to shoot.’ 

‘He may ; I do not know.’ 

‘If I could speak French well 
I'd go abroad,’ said Mr. Sudlow a 
little inconsequently ; ‘but it is 
such a nuisance to be in a foreign 
country, and experiencea difficulty 
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about even asking fora glass of 
water.’ 

‘If Sir Geoffrey were here he 
would advise you to get over that 
by never asking for a glass of 
water ; with which easy observa- 
tion Mr. Gayre managed to end 
the dialogue and betake himself 
to Wimpole-street, whence he des- 
patched a note to his brother-in- 
law, asking‘ What have you done 
with Margaret ?’ 

During the course of the follow- 
ing day back came Sir Geoffrey's 
reply: 

* Dear Gayre,—Don’t you trou- 
ble your head about Peggy. She 
is out of town, staying with friends 
—that is what Peggy is doing ; 
and she is going to remain out of 
town fur the present. As for 
myself, now I have that anxiety 
off my mind, | intend running 
down to Snatchwell’s place in 
Staffordshire to have a turn among 
the long-tails. You had better 
come too. Lots of game; plea- 
sant house to stop at; colourless 
wife, with no harm or good about 
her ; excellent cellar; host who 
likes his guests to enjoy them- 
selves. Snatchwell would have 
been just the husband for Pezgy 
—son of an ironmaster, or some- 
thing of that sort, who left him a 
large fortune. But then, you see, 
there’s Mrs. 8.; and even for 
Peggy I don’t feel disposed to 
bring myself to the gallows. If 
you like to look up any evening 
you name, shall be glad to see 
you; but the place is all, after a 
manner, done up in holland and 
brown paper, and there are no 
servants except Sweet Lavender.— 
Yours, G.C 

‘Think about Staffordshire.’ 


‘Then she is really out of 
town,’ decided Mr. Gayre. ‘I 
scarcely believed it. Who can 
he have found to take charge of 
her? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
LANDED. 


SeptEMBER had come and gone. 
Spite of Sir Geoffrey's gloomy pro- 
phecies concerning an early win- 
ter, that year summer, as if loth 
to part company with everything 
fair and beautiful, lingered in 
England till even in late Novem- 
ber such a blue and sunshiny sky 
looked down on mead and stream 
and copse as often fails to gladden 
the eye in rose-laden and leafy 
June. It was October—a dry 
glorious October, with leaves turn- 
ing red and yellow and brown 
and russet on the trees, when the 
cones hung long on the pines, and 
late pears and apples and plums 
shone mellow on the espaliers ; 
and there was just enough of chil- 
liness in the autumn air to make 
a fire pleasant, and the country 
looked its very best, and the 
stubble gleamed golden in the 
bright sunshine, and sportsmen 
winding through woods only just 
beginning to get somewhat bare 
and thin of toliage gave anima- 
tion to almost every sylvan land- 
scape. 

The Warren was looking en- 
chanting. Down in the planta- 
tions there was an autumnal rustle 
and scent ; but immediately around 
the cottage it might still have 
been July, so firm was the turf, 
so fair the lawns, so bright the 
gardens, so gay the verandah, with 
flower and leaf and berry ; whilst 
as for Mrs. Jubbins, the gladness 
of Nature seemed reflected in her 
face. 

So happy and good a season 
the widow had never known. The 
glory of an Indian summer was 
streaming across her life just as 
the sunshine lay golden upon the 
Kentish fields. Three, often four, 
days a week Mr. Gayre now spent 
at her house. 

Ostensibly he came to shoot; 
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but then he might have found far 
more pheasants, far finer sport, 
elsewhere. Were not great houses 
open to him? Had not grand and 
notable persons asked for the 
pleasure of his company at their 
country seats? It was optional 
with him, she knew, whether he 
chose to chase ‘ the wild deer and 
follow the roe’ in Scotland, or 
kill a stray rabbit on his lord- 
ship’s fifteen-acre lot. For him 
the rivers of Ireland danced and 
glittered in vain, the Yorkshire 
moors held no charm, the stately 
hospitality of great men’s houses 
presented no temptation. 

At last, thought the widow, 
after the years, the long patient 
years, of waiting, he had become 
quite one of the family; and by 
Christmas perhaps—who could 
tell?—the day might be settled 
when, the last drop of bitterness ex- 
tracted from her cup, she should 
exchange the name of Jubbins for 
that of Gayre. As regarded the 
banker himself, she felt he had 
grown too delightful; while still 
superior to all created beings, he 
was yet more human, more acces- 
sible, less cynical. He took the 
keenest interest in Ida’s equestrian 
exercises ; he talked to the boys 
about their future—he was very 
earnest that one at least of them 
should pursue the path Mr. Jub- 
bins had trod before. 

When he spoke about ‘ oil’ it 
seemed to the widow that product 
became nectar. Attar of roses 
never smelt sweeter than rank 
sperm or olive when purified by 
Mr. Gayre’s clever tongue. 

At last he was identifying his 
interests with hers—‘taking no- 
tice’ of her children, advising her— 
not coldly, but as one who took a 
pleasure in the subject as to their 
future ; and all this had come to 
pass since she left Brunswick- 
square and migrated to Chisle- 
hurst, 
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Blessed Chislehurst! blessed 
Warren! thrice-blessed Lady 
Merioneth! As she paced the 
rooms once trodden by that noble 
personage, as her feet pressed the 
carpets once honoured by the 
footsteps of nobility, and looked 
out of the windows on the woods 
for which her money paid, but in 
which Mr. Gayre shot, the widow 
forgot to remember she had been 
Higgs and was Jubbins—forgot 
everything in heaven and on 
earth save that she believed at 
length her long fealty was to be 
rewarded, and that ere long she 
would be solemnly asked whether 
she Eliza would take this man 
Nicholas for better and for worse. 

Poor Mrs. Jubbins! Men were 
deceitful ever; and Mr. Gayre 
only made the few pheasants and 
rabbits he ever ‘potted’ at The 
Warren an excuse for hearing tid- 
ings of Susan Drummond. 


Since the great party they had 


met thrice—twice at Chislehurst, 
once at Enfield, whither Mr. 
Gayre repaired with a message 
(which might just as well have 
been sent on a post-card) from 
Sir Geoffrey. 

It struck him Mrs. Arbery was 
not particularly delighted with 
his visit, and that Susan seemed 
a little anxious and distraite ; but 
when next she walked with him 
round and about The Warren he 
could see no difference in her, 
save that she had grown more 
sweet and beautiful than of yore. 
When would Sir Geoffrey and his 
daughter return to London? That 
was the only question Mr. Gayre 
now accounted to be of any real 
importance. Politics were to him 
as vanity, and the state of the 
money market a matter of supreme 
indifference. He could not pro- 
pose to Susan at The Warren, 
where his most telling sentence 
might be spoilt by a shout from 
one of Mrs. Jubbins’ untrained 
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and ill-mannered cubs. It was 
equally impossible to say what he 
wanted to say out at Enfield, 
under the eye of Mrs. Arbery. 
No; he had decided the when 
and the where his declaration 
should take place, if Heaven only 
so ordained matters that his bro- 
ther-in-law and niece returned to 
North Bank before all sunshine 
departed. He knew the very spot 
in the Regent’s Park where he 
meant to lay all he had of value 
on earth at her dear feet. He 
would entice her there, and before 
those wonderful brown eyes lay 
his heart bare. 

He had thought the whole 
affair out; there was nothing to 
conceal, nothing of which he 
need be ashamed. It was for her 
sake only he had sought out his 
relations, for whom he was now 
prepared to do a great deal. Her 
will should be his law. Aught 
a@ man may do he was ready to 
essay, if only she would lay her 
hand in his and say, ‘We will 
walk through life together.’ 

Occasionally perhaps he felt a 
twinge or two concerning Mrs. 
Jubbins ; but if a woman likes to 
deceive herself, is a man to blame? 
Mr. Gayre felt Miss Drummond 
was not likely to censure him 
greatly for not asking the widow 
in marriage. 

Susan moved among the City 
people ; but she was not of them. 
She had scarcely a thought in 
common with the bulk of the per- 
sons Mrs. Jubbins knew. She 
was good to Ida, tolerant towards 
the boys; but O! and O! whata 
gulf, long and wide and deep, 
worn by centuries of culture and 
thought and breeding, lay between 
her and the rich dowagers who 
* condescended’ to exchange a few 
words with Mrs. Jubbins’ young 
friend, as she flitted about the 
place, getting a book for one, a 
few flowers for another, a cushion 
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for a third—‘ making yourself 
cheap,’ so Miss Chelston once 
truly and indignantly remarked— 
a thing, by the way, Miss Chel- 
ston was never likely to do. 

As for Mr. Sudlow, he was wan- 
dering to and fro upon the earth 
like a perturbed spirit. He had 
gone to every usual and unusual 
seaside resort within a reasonable 
distance of London, and nowhere 
found Miss Chelston, either in 
the flesh or in the visitors’ list. 
She had vanished, and nobody 
apparently, except her father, 
knew whither ; Mr. Gayre did not, 
or Lavender, or Mrs. Lavender, or 
the housemaid, or Mrs. Jubbins, 
or Miss Drummond. Mr. Sud- 
low had tried them all, openly 
and craftily; but it is impossible 
to tell what one doesn’t know, 
and the suitor could only, by dint 
of trouble and time and scheming, 
extract at the last the answer he 
had received at the first. 

‘ Miss Chelston was out of town 
with some friends.’ Nobody could 
tell when she would return, no- 
body seemed to know whether 
she would ever return; nobody 
was able to throw the smallest 
light on Sir Geoffrey's plans for 
the future, save that there seemed 
some idea of giving up Mr. More- 
by’s box at Christmas. . 

‘And I did hear a word let 
drop, sir,’ said Mrs. Lavender, 
smoothing down her apron, ‘ that 
very likely Miss Chelston might 
winter abroad with a relation of 
Sir Geoffrey's,’ which revelation 
was in acknowledgment of a sove- 
reign pressed into the worthy 
woman’s band. Had she vouch- 
safed this information at first in- 
stead of at last, she would never 
have received that twenty shil- 
lings sterling coin of the realm. 

‘Dem!’ said Mr. Sudlow, as he 
flung himself away, leaving poor 
Mrs. Lavender utterly amazed. 
‘Dem !’ 
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Clearly if Sir Geoffrey failed 
to understand many good things, 
he had a perfect comprehension 
of such a nature as that possessed 
by the son-in-law he hoped to se- 
cure. 

‘Dem! said that worthy, which 
monosyllabic curse meant he felt 
he must now take action. 

‘ And he went out of that there 
gate,’ said Mrs. Lavender to her 
spouse, ‘and tore down the road 
as if he were a dog with a tin 
kettle tied to his tail !’ 

A week later, Mr. Gayre had but 
just finished dinner, and was in 
the act of filling himself a glass of 
claret, when the door opened, and, 
unexpected and unannounced, Sir 
Geoffrey Chelston made his ap- 
pearance. 

‘I know you don’t care to see 
me in your house,’ began the 
Baronet, directly the first greet- 
ings were over; ‘I must be a con- 
founded deal less sharp than I 
am if I failed to know that. But 
under the circumstances I thought 
you would not mind. Sudlow has 
proposed,’ 

‘No? exclaimed Mr. Gayre. 

‘Fact, my dear boy, and a 
deuce of a time he has been about 
it, in my opinion. IfI had not 
packed Peggy bag and baggage 
out of town, we should never have 
got him up to the point. Yes, 
tive days ago I was staying with 
a young fellow in Norfolk, who 
has just come into fifteen thou- 
sand a year and some splendid 
shooting—gracious Heavens, only 
to think of the luck every one 
seems to have but myself !—when 
a letter arrived, forwarded on 
from my club. It was from our 
friend, asking my permission, 
wanting to pay his addresses, and 
all the rest of the business ; a very 
proper sort of epistle altogether, 
except that, apparently, he had 
forgotten all about money matters ; 
at any rate, he said nothing on the 
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subject. So I wrote back from 
Antler Castle a diplomatic little 
letter, thanking him for the 
honour he did my daughter and 
myself; but intimating it was not 
exactly the alliance I desired. I 
didn’t say what I wanted, but I 
made him feel he was scarcely in 
the rank—you understand.’ 

Mr. Gayre did. The charming 
Baronet had pursued precisely the 
same tactics in his own case he 
was now practising on behalf of 
his daughter; but it was not 
necessary to go into that question, 
so the banker only said, 

* Did he write again? 

‘No, he came. By the greatest 
piece of good fortune, Dashdale— 
that’s my friend, you know—hap- 
pened to be at the station with 
tandem dog-cart, livery-servants, 
and everything likely to impress 
an out-and-out cad like Sudlow, 
when he heard that individual in- 
quiring how he could get to 
Antler Castle. ‘‘Who is it you 
want there?’ asks Dashdale—a 
deuced ready off-hand sort of 
fellow Dashdale. “ Sir Geoffrey 
Chelston,” says Sudlow. “ You're 
not a dun, I hope!” cries Dash- 
dale, between fun and earnest. 
Sudlow, I believe, got very red, 
and said, “No, he wasn’t a dun.” 
“Jump up, then,” says Dashdale ; 
“give him his head ; stand clear, 
there.” And before Sudlow was 
well settled in his seat, as sweet a 
pair of bays as ever you clapped 
eyes on were spanking along the 
road at a pace which took away our 
friend’s breath. 

“If you believe me,” says Dash- 
dale, the “ cockney held on—held 
on, by iid 

‘Well?’ asked Mr. Gayre. 

‘Dashdale—most deuced hos- 
pitable man—made him stop for 
dinner, stop the night, stop for 
breakfast, stop for luncheon, and 
then ordered round the brougham 
and sent him over to the station. 
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“ Any friend of my friend Chel- 
ston,” said Dashdale, “is wel- 
come to anything I can do for 
him.” If I had coached him up 
Dashdale could not have played 
into my hands better. Qf course, 
in a house like that, Sudlow got 
a glimpse of the usages of decent 
society. Thank God, I am no 
snob. -I would just as soon eat a 
crust of bread-and-cheese at a 
wayside pub as dine off silver ; 
still, I confess I was glad that, for 
once, Sudlew should see the sort 
of thing I had been accustomed 
to. There was not much bounce 
left in him when he asked me 
for half an hour’s conversation in 
the library.’ 

‘And the end of it all? in- 
quired Sir Geoffrey’s patient aud- 
itor. 

‘I’m coming to that. He wanted 
my daughter ; what was my objec- 


_ tion to him? I said, “General 


rather than particular. I looked 
for something beyond mere wealth 
in a husband ;” and I fooled him 
into believing Dashdale might 
suit me for a son-in-law, as, in- 
deed, he would, only he’s engaged 
to his cousin, a girl with the 
wickedest pair of eyes, and the 
sauciest smile, and the best seat 
across country you'd desire to 
see.” 

* Yes,’ said Mr. Gayre. 

No revelation the Baronet could 
make would have surprised his 
relative ! 

‘ That arrow stuck. “ You see,” 
I said, “you are only rich.” 
“Surely it is something to be 
tich!” he urged. “ Of course I 
agreed to that; but then a great 
deal more is needed. In our rank 
we look for other things besides 
money. I am a great advocate,” 
I went on, “ for people marrying 
in their own set. A girl like my 
danghter would be miserable if 
asked to associate with persons 
beneath her.” 
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“T should not ask her to do 
anything of the sort,” he declared. 

“T do not know,” I said. “I 
have noticed a tendency in you 
to think people great and grand 
merely because they have so many 
thousands a year. In your esti- 
mation, if I may say so without 
offence, a lord mayor is an indi- 
vidual to be cultivated. Person- 
ally—though I am not in the 
least prejudiced—I would rather 
not associate with lord mayors, 
and I certainly don’t intend to 
let my daughter associate with 
them. You have forced me to 
speak plainly,” I finished ; “ and 
now no offence being, I hope, 
given, take my advice, and look 
out for some City heiress.” And 
with that 1 rose to end the con- 
versation.’ 

‘It would have ended with me 
at a much earlier period,’ said Mr. 
Gayre. ‘ How you can be so in- 


tolerably rude, Chelston, passes 


my understanding.’ 

‘Rude! I am particularly po- 
lite. I didn’t “confound his im- 
pudence!” or bluster about my 
family. I was obliged to show 
him where he had gone wrong, 
but I tried to spare his feelings as 
much as possible. However, he 
would not let me go. He was 
willing to do everything in his 
power. A golden key would un- 
lock the door into almost any 
society nowadays ; and, with his 
money and my daughter’s beauty, 
birth, and breeding, he thought— 
he felt sure, indeed—there would 
be no difficulty in getting into 
the very first circles. 

‘* Make no mistake about that,” 
I said. ‘“ Society is not a theatre, 
where you have only to pay your 
money and walk into the stalls. 
Besides, what earthly reason have 
you to suppose my daughter would 
marry you? Has she shown the 
slightest partiality for you ?” 

‘Well, he could not say she had. 
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Still, he thought he might have a 
chance if I would only give him 
opportunity ; and I let him talk 
on and on, and at last overper- 
suade me into giving a sort of re- 
luctant and conditional consent 
to his writing to Peggie. He 
wanted to see her, but I would 
not allow that. “ I can’t have the 
girl harassed as you have har- 
assed me,” I told him. “She isa 
timid sort of creature,.and it hurts 
her, I know, to give pain so much, 
she would be just as likely as not 
to say ‘Yes’ when she wanted 
to say ‘ No.’” 

‘Then he entreated me not to 
prejudice her against him. “ Hon- 
our bright,” I promised ; “ if I say 
nothing in your favour I'll say 
nothing in your disfavour ;” and 
he was going to end with that, 
when I remarked, “ O, by the bye, 
before we go any further we had 
better understand each other about 
one thing—settlements.”’ 

Mr. Gayre smiled cynically, but 
Sir Geoffrey did not choose to see 
that smile. 

‘Would you believe,’ he said, 
‘the beggar did not want to make 
any settlements ; so we had a very 
stiff ten minutes before I could 
make the least impression on him. 
“He did not approve of settle- 
ments.” ‘“ Very well, then,” I 
said, “you don’t propose to my 
daughter.” ‘‘ Whatever theamount 
of her fortune might be, he would 
settle a similar sum.” ‘ Then,” I 
said, “you don’t propose to my 
daughter.” “ He would settle three 
hundred a year.” “Ono,” I said, 
*‘ you don’t propose to my daugh- 
ter. Hang it, sir!” I went on, 
“have you come here to insult 
me? You've nothing but money 
to throw into the scale; and, by 
Heaven, if you don’t throw ina 
good lot of that, wife of yours 
daughter of mine shall never be ! 
Do you think I am going to have 
my only child left at the tender 
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mercies of any husband? No, no, 
Mr. Sudlow, you have deceived 
yourself. I am not as simple as 
I look. I have not lived fifty 
years in this wicked world for 
nothing. And if my daughter 
marries, she shall marry as befits 
her station. Settlements liberal 
and all in order—good establish- 
ment—plenty of servants —car- 
riage— everything in the best 
style—money no object whatever. 
Now you know my views, and 
there is an end of the matter.” ’ 

‘And Mr. Sudlow—? 

‘Your friend accepted the in- 
evitable. ‘Pon my soul, there are 
people who like you the better 
for thrashing them. When I 
found out my gentleman’s game I 
did not spare him, and now he is 
as tractable as you please. He 
has my permission to write to 
Peggy through me, and I have 
told her she is not to take him at 
first, but that she must take him 
at last. I wish they could have 
been married immediately, but 
that’s impossible. He has to find 
a house she likes, buy furniture she 
approves, select the carriage she 
prefers (if he behaves himself I'll 
give them a pair of horses such as 
you don’t often see), make settle- 
ments to be approved by my soli- 
citors. Gad! when you think of 
it, Gayre, marriage is an awful 
thing for a man. Then, on the 
other hand, Peggy must provide a 
trousseau—not a mere makeshift 
sort of business, but the best 
money can buy; and afterwards 
comes the worst difficulty of all— 
what are we to do with the girl in 
the period between the time she is 
engaged and married? There is 
only one person I can think of 
fit to matronise her. I must see 
Susan Drummond on the subject. 
She can help me in that quarter, 
I know.’ 

‘Do you think of going over to 
Enfield, then? asked Mr. Gayre. 
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‘To Enfield! Not I, faith! I 
am not so fond of cold water, old 
women, and sour looks as all that 
comes to. I'll just drop Susan a 
line, and ask her to run over and 
see me as soon as ever she can. We 
must take time by the forelock 
now, or else time may reverse the 
operation.’ 

‘Bat you don’t suppose Miss 
Drummond will run over, as you 
call it, to see you? 

‘Won't she? Ah, you don’t 
bet ; if you did, I'd lay long odds 
Susan will come at any incon- 
venience to herself. You don’t 
know Susan—that’s flat, my lad. 
And now I must go, and you will 
be very glad to see my back. It’s 
a queer world, too. Only to think 
of the Chelstons and the Gayres, 
and theChelstonsand the Sudlows!?’ 
Having delivered himself of which 
suggested parable, Sir Geoffrey, 


_ after stigmatising claret as cold 


unhealthy stuff, which thinned 
the blood and destroyed the diges- 
tion, poured himself out a tumbler 
of Mr. Gayre’s rare vintage, and 
swallowing it with a wry face. as 
though it were medicine, walked 
out of the house with a gravity of 
demeanour and steadiness of gait 
which deceived Mr. Gayre’s ser- 
vant into believing the Baronet 
was soberer than any judge. 

For one rash moment Mr. Gayre 
had felt tempted to declare Miss 
Drummond should not be at his 
brother-in-law’s beck and call, 
that it was monstrous to ask the 
girl to come to North Bank even 
for ten minutes during his niece’s 
absence; but the next, caution won 
the day; only heresolved that upon 
the very first opportunity which 
offered he would try to gain a 
right to stop all that sort of thing 

But then, good Heavens! if 
Susan married him she would be 
Sir Geoffrey’s sister-in-law ; and 
this seemed so utterly monstrous 
an idea that Mr, Gayre had, spite 
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of his own will, to sit down and 
consider the complication of rela- 
tionship which would ensue. 

Aunt to Marguerite and Mr. 
Sudlowand the Minor Canonesses, 
sister-in-law to the Canoness and 
Canon Gayre! The banker felt 
quite disheartened. 

‘There ought to be some law 
passed to relieve people of these 
liabilities, he considered; and 
then he decided to haunt North 
Bank till he heard when Susan 
might be expected to pay that 
extraordinary visit suggested quite 
as a matter of course by Sir Geof- 
frey, if indeed she ever paid it at 
all. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BETWEEN WIND AND WATER. 

*] ASKED you to come over ina 
way our worthy friend here evi- 
dently considers extremely free 
and easy, that I might get ten 
minutes’ uninterrupted chat with 
you. We've known each other 
too long to stand on ceremony, 
eh, Susan ? 

‘I should think so indeed,’ an- 
swered Miss Drummond, but the 
colour rushed into her face as she 
spoke. 

‘What on earth,’ wondered 
Mr. Gayre, ‘can make the girl 
blush so painfully at times, while 
on other occasions she does not 
seem to have a drop of tell-tale 
blood in her body? 

‘Can you tell me where Miss 
Matthews is to be found? 

‘ She is living out at Shepherd’s 
Bush,’ answered Susan. 

‘There, I felt sure you could 
help me out of the wood. How 
is she off? 

* Not very well, I fear,’ was the 
reply. 
‘ All the better for my purpose,’ 
said the Baronet gaily. ‘Sorry, of 
course, on her account, and all 
that,’ he went on; ‘but if she is 
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not overburdened with this world’s 
goods she may be the more in- 
clined to let bygones be bygones.’ 

Susan shook her head gravely. 
‘ What is it you want her to do? 
she asked. 

‘Come here for three months, 
and I’ll make it worth her while.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ said Miss Drum- 
mond, pursing up her pretty 
mouth till it was like nothing so 
much as a sweet pink rosebud ; 
then meeting Sir*Geoffrey’s eye, 
her lips opened, and she broke 
into a sudden and irresistible peal 
of laughter, in which the Baronet 
himself joined heartily. 

‘Faith, it seemed no joking 
matter at the time, Sue,’ he said, 
as soon as he could speak ; ‘and 
there’s Gayre wondering what the 
deuce we are laughing at.’ 

‘I can guess,’ remarked Mr. 
Gayre, with a poor semblance of 
merriment. 

The three were at luncheon to- 
gether. Mrs. Lavender had what 
she called tossed up a very pretty 
repast, over which Sir Geoffrey 
Chelston, clothed, shaved, and as 
sober as his previous night’s doings 
would permit, presided. That 
luncheon was indeed his breakfast, 
and with the aid of several highly- 
seasoned and savoury dishes, as- 
sisted by strong cordials, he was 
trying to get that troublesome 
stomach of his into good temper. 

* Have a glass of sherry, Susan, 
do,’ entreated the Baronet. ‘ Capi- 
tal sherry this. Now I want you 
to coax Miss Matthews to come 
and take charge of the house for 
three months. I am sure she 
would do anything for you.’ 

‘I do not think she would do 
that,’ answered Susan, with an 
attempt at gravity creditable un- 
der the circumstances. 

‘ Not if I promised to be a good 
boy and behave myself? She 
need not fear any recurrence of 
the indiscretion. Deuce take the 
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girl! 
now ? 

‘O Mr. Gayre,’ panted out 
Susan, ‘if you could only see 
Miss Matthews "’ 

‘ He need not wish to see her, 
I’m sure. Touch of the tar-brush 
about her complexion, and figure 
indescribable. But fact is, Gayre, 
I did offend Miss Matthews—as 
conscientious a woman as ever 
entered the house. An excellent 
person, but most confoundedly 
ugly—perhaps that was the rea- 
son she was good. There is no 
merit in ugly people being vir- 
tuous. I can’t think what the 
deuce possessed me; or rather— 
I know, it was some of the worst 
whisky that ever came out of a 
cheating innkeeper’s cellar. But 
she needn’t have made such a fuss 
about the matter. If she ever 
looked in her glass she must have 
been perfectly sure what I did 
was committed in a moment of 
mental aberration. Never pre- 
viously,’ finished the Baronet, 
‘in the course of a long and, I 
may add, comparatively sinless 
life, did I so far forget myself.’ 

‘She would not have minded it 
so much, I am sure,’ interposed 
Susan, ‘if Dottrell had not 
chanced unfortunately to come 
into the room.’ 

‘Where, if you believe me, 
Gayre, on my sacred word of 
honour, I was making that worthy 
lady tread a measure like Young 
Lochinvar. I must have been 
confoundedly drunk; not with 
the quantity, only with the 
quality, of what I had taken. 
And when I got home and found 
the old girl in the drawing-room, 
I believe I chucked her under 
the chin, and insisted she should 
dance a minuet with me. She 
declared I kissed her, too ; and I 
daresay I did, for I was quite off 
my head. As a matter of choice, 
I wouldn’t have done such a 


what's she laughing at 
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thing in my sober senses for a 
thousand pounds; and then, in 
the middle of the performance, 
Dottrell, our then butler, appeared 
on the scene, 

‘She appealed to him for pro- 
tection, and straightway opened 
out on me. I sat down for the 
simple reason that I could not 
stand, and she did hold forth. 
Father Mathew and Mrr.’Grundy 
together could not have hatched 
up such a discourse. She would 
have gone on till now, only Dot- 
trell calmly remarking, “‘ You had 
better come away, ma'am: Sir 
Geoffrey does not understand 
a word you're saying;’ with 
firm decision took hold of her 
arm and marched her out of the 
room.’ 

‘ And the next morning ? ques- 
tioned Mr. Gayre, who now 
began to understand more tho- 
roughly than ever the reason why 
Sir Geoffrey found his domestic 
affairs somewhat difficult to man- 
age. 

‘The next morning Dottrell 
woke me of a sound sleep in 
order to deliver a letter from Miss 
Matthews. 

“Put it down,” I growled, for 
I had such a headache I could 
scarcely open my eyes. 

“ Beg pardon, Sir Geoffrey, but 
Miss Matthews wants to catch 
the 11.25 train, and—” 

“Let her catch her train, and 
be blanked to her!” I said, set- 
tling down again, for I had clean 
forgotten all about that last night’s 
minuet. But it was of no use. 
Dottrell proved too much for me, 
and I had to sit up and face the 
inatter. 

“‘ Won't she take an apology ?” 
I asked. 

‘No, she wouldn’t; all she 
meant to take was her salary and 
departure. But now, look here, 
Susan. You tell her I’m a re- 
formed character; and that I’m 
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never at home till morning ; and 
that you'll go bail for my good 
conduct ; and that Peggy, who is 
now quite grown up, and a 
dragon of propriety, keeps me on 
my best manners; and that she 
shall have fifty pounds for the 
three months, paid in advance. 
She’ll come then, bless yon! she’ll 
come. If she should want any 
further guarantee, refer her to 
Gayre. He’ll tell her the man 
never lived who had a greater 
respect for elderly women than 
myself. Why, rather than offend 
one of them, I'd keep out of their 
way for ever.’ 

It was too much. Even Mr. 
Gayre had to laugh, as if he saw 
some fun in the Baronet’s utter- 
ances, while Susan faithfully pro- 
mised she would say all she could 
in Sir Geoffrey Chelston’s favour. 

‘And you'll say it this after- 
noon, won't you? he entreated, 
* because time happens to mean 
money to me just now.’ 

To this arrangement Susan at 
first demurred a little. The after- 
noon would be far advanced before 
she could get to Shepherd’s Bush. 
Miss Matthews might not be at 
home. Mrs. Arbery would cer- 
tainly feel uneasy. But each of 
these points Sir Geoffrey com- 
bated, and she yielded ; the while 
Mr. Gayre sat inwardly fuming 
at the way his brother-in-law 
made use of the girl, and the 
manner she allowed herself to be 
so treated. Mr. Gayre failed to 
see the beauty of making oneself 
cheap. He could not understand 
that the moment Susin began to 
think she was of too much im- 
portance to answer to the beck 
and call of those she cared for, she 
would cease to be Susan Drum- 
mond, and become a totally differ- 
ent person. 

‘If you are going by the Me- 
tropolitan,’ said the Baronet, by 
way of conclusion, ‘ we can walk 
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together as far as Baker-street. 
Will you come with us, Gayre? 

Almost gnashing his teeth, Mr. 
Gayre said he would. Where was 
now his chance of speaking to 
Susan? He felt at his wits’ end. 
He did not know what to do. 
Should he write? Should he go 
down to Enfield, or wait his 
opportunity, or— 

‘This is your hat, Gayre,’ cried 
Sir Geoffrey, interrupting his 
meditations ; ‘and here is Susan. 
I always did say I never saw a 
girl who could put on her bonnet 
as fastas you. However, as you 
know, a ‘‘ bonny bride is soon 
buskit ;” which reminds me that 
I am to be father, and give you 
away some day. You remember 
our compact ? 

‘Very well indeed ; and I will 
hold you to your promise,’ an- 
swered Susan, blushing as she 
spoke. 

And then, as Mr. Gayre held 
the door open for her to pass out, he 
wondered to himself what on earth 
his ladye-love could see in such a 
reprobate as Sir Geoffrey to laugh 
and make merry with him, and 
smile on his battered wicked face, 
as though it were pure as that of 
an angel. 

Nevertheless, they were a plea- 
sant trio as they walked to Baker- 
street; and Mr. Gayre, after he 
had got Susan’s ticket and seen 
her into the train, he, Sir Geoffrey, 
accompanying the lady on to the 
platform per favour—lamented 
his own want of daring in failing 
to take a ticket also to Shepherd’s 
Bush. 

But if there is a ‘divinity 
which doth hedge a king,’ there 
isa higher divinity which hedges 
a modest, innocent woman. Not 
for all the world would Mr. 
Gayre then have so timed his 
proposal as to hurt the girl's self- 
respect, and daunt her fearless 
self-reliance. 
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‘She has no business to be run- 
ning about London in this way 
by herself,’ he thought ; but he 
felt he dared not be the man to 
teach Susan Drummond she was 
doing wrong. 

Next morning’s post brought a 
note to North Bank saying Miss 
Matthews utterly declined to ac- 
cept Sir Geoffrey’s offer; but she 
—Susan, the writer—had met, at 
the house of Margaret’s ex-go- 
verness, a lady willing to enter 
upon the duties he required at 
once. 

‘I am sure she is just the per- 
son you would like,’ finished the 
fair scribe ; ‘not young’ (‘ Good 
Lord!’ groaned Sir Geoffrey), ‘a 
widow’ (‘’Ware hawks, but she 
can’t catch me,’ considered the 
juvenile Baronet) ; ‘ rather nice- 
looking and pleasant-mannered’ 
(‘ That’s a bit of comfort’); ‘ has 
a grandson she wants to keep at 


school’ (‘Then she must be out - 


of her teens, at any rate’); ‘and 
seems to be in all respects the 
sort of person you require. I en- 
close her address.’ 

To which Sir Geoffrey replied : 

‘You settle with her, my dear 
Susan. Anything you say I'll 
stick to. If she can come into 
residence before the week is out, 
so much the better.’ 

Upon which authority, it may 
be assumed, Miss Drummond 
acted forthwith, since Mr. Gayre 
was duly and truly informed ‘an 
elderly party was coming to keep 
things straight at North Bank.’ 

‘She'll be a deuce of a nuisance, 
I know,’ finished the Baronet ; 
‘but we must have something of 
the sort. Those few days I had 
to stay at home and play pro- 
priety after the Chislehurst spread 
nearly killed me. Besides, my 
time is my money ; and it wouldn’t 
pay me to play the part of Mrs. 
Propriety. Once Peggy has given 
a sort of modified consent, she 
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shall come home; and I've asked 
Susan to tear herself away from 
the delights of Enfield, and stay 
with us for a while to brighten 
up the house.’ 

It was not long ere Mr. Sudlow 
won a reluctant and dignified ac- 
ceptance from Miss Chelston. 

‘She feels she scarcely knows 
enough of me yet,’ explained Mr. 
Sudlow to Mr. Gayre ; ‘ but even 
that looks well, does it not? 
asked the happy lover, invading 
the sanctity of Upper Wimpole- 
street one- morning before Mr, 
Gayre had finished his breakfast. 
‘She would not have said so much 
if she had not intended taking 
me some time, would she? 

Declining to commit himself to 
any positive statement, Mr. Gayre 
nevertheless admitted he thought 
his niece must, at all events, be 
entertaining the idea of Mr. Sud- 
low as a husband. 

‘I am afraid Sir Geoffrey will 
be very hard to deal with on the 
subject of settlements,’ ventured 
Mr. Sudlow. 

‘Time enough for you to con- 
sider that question when you 
have arranged matters with my 
niece.’ 

‘You know I object to settle- 
ments—’ 

‘So I remember you said be- 
fore; and we need not go over 
that old ground again. Keep 
your objections for Sir Geoffrey. 
It is his daughter, not mine, you 
hope to marry.’ 

What Mr. Sudlow wanted to 
know was whether Mr. Gayre 
meant to behave handsomely on 
the occasion. Five thousand 
pounds, he hinted to Sir Geoffrey, 
would not empty the Lombard- 
street coffers, while it might prove 
of material assistance in the house- 
keeping battle ; but the Baronet 
warned him off this treacherous 
ground. 

‘Gayre is a deuced odd sort of 
3B 
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fellow,’ he said; ‘and if he is 
going to give anything, he’ll give 
it without being asked—perhaps 
slip a dot into his niece’s hand 
when she is going away to change 
her dress. But a certain person, 
who shall be nameless, couldn't 
get sixpence out of him unless 
he took the notion. Our best 
plan is to let him alone.’ 

Which was all very well for the 
Baronet, considered Mr. Sudlow ; 
but not so well for the person 
undertaking to board, lodge, and 
dress the beautiful Marguerite for 
the remainder of her days. 

‘You see it is not as if Miss 
Chelston had a fortune in her 
own right,’ ventured Mr. Sudlow 
at last. 

Mr. Gayre looked at him and 
smiled. 

‘I suspect,’ said the banker, 
‘if Miss Chelston had possessed 
a fortune in her own right, or in 
right of anybody else, Sir Geof- 
frey would not have bestowed it 
on you. Take my advice—if you 
get youth and beauty, and birth 
and breeding, don’t break your 
heart because there is not money 
too. You could not have got one 
of the four in the person of my 
niece but for the folly of Sir Geof- 
frey Chelston, formerly of Chelston 
Pleasaunce.’ 

‘You seem to consider my 
wealth nothing.’ 

‘On the contrary, it is your 
wealth which has given you the 
chance of marrying my niece ; 
and when you are married to her 
I hope you will live in a manner 
befitting her rank and her means. 
And for Heaven’s sake, Sudlow,’ 
added Mr. Gayre, with sudden 
energy, ‘give up collecting your 
own rents. Dunning weekly 
tenants is scarcely an employment 
suitable for a man whose wife 
may one day hope to be presented 
at Court.’ 

Mr. Sudlow turned pink’ and 


scarlet, and blue and crimson, in 
about as many seconds; and his 
moustache quivered as he asked, 

‘ Who told you I did anything 
of the kind ? 

‘Sir Geoffrey. He says he saw 
you doing it. And now do take 
a word of advice Your social 
future is before you to make or 
to mar, and, what is of a great 
deal more importance to me, my 
niece’s future can be made or 
marred by you. If you mean to 
continue to do these sort of things 
say so,and the matter shall be 
broken off at once. It is quite 
competent for you to lower your- 
self; but my niece shall not be 
pulled down to your level. Why, 
in Heaven’s name, don’t you sell 
all that wretched property, and 
try to put your many talents out 
to interest in some way befitting 
a gentleman instead of a cad ? 

* Whenever you can prove your 
ability to introduce me to really 
good society,’ retorted Mr. Sad- 
low, ‘I will follow your advice. 
Meantime permit me to say I do 
not consider the persons [ find 
you know most intimately are 
in any respect superior to my- 
self.’ 

‘You had better repeat that 
statement to Sir Geoffrey Chel- 
ston,’ said Mr. Gayre, ‘and ascer- 
tain his opinions on the subject. 
I was wrong to interfere in the 
matter. It does not much signify 
to me whom his daughter marries, 
or whether she ever marries at 
all.’ 

With which explicit statement 
Mr. Gayre rose, and would have 
ended the conference, but that 
Mr. Sudlow, with profuse apolo- 
gies, begged him to overlook his 
little ebullition of temper. 

‘ You are hard on a fellow, you 
know,’ he finished. ‘ You delight 
in catching me up and twitting 


‘me for taking care of my money ; 


though you would be the first to 
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find fault if I squandered what 
my father left me.’ 

‘But for my grandfather your 
father would not have had much 
to leave,’ answered Mr. Gayre. 

And then the talk drifted away 
from the dangerous question of 
rank to the surer ground of money, 
and peace seemed restored by the 
time Mr. Gayre announced his 
intention of starting for the City ; 
and Mr. Sudlow asked him to 
come round by Bond-street, as he 
wished to buy a ring, and desired 
the benefit of his experience. 

‘TI do not profess to be any judge 
of jewelry,’ answered Mr. Gayre; 
‘but I will accompany you with 
pleasure, though I consider your 
purchase somewhat premature. 
However, if the ring is never 
possessed by my niece, it will do 
for some other young lady ; only 
there is the loss of interest tb con- 
sider, Sudlow.’ 

‘I don’t care a straw about that,’ 
declared Mr. Sudlow valiantly. 
‘Once your niece says yes, and if 
only those confounded settlements 
can be arranged, I shall be the 
happiest man in England.’ 

‘That’s what they all say be- 
fore marriage,” commented Mr. 
Gayre, searching about for his 
umbrella. 

They were just turning into 
Vere-street as a cab pulled up 
opposite Marshall & Snellgrove’s. 
Before the driver could get down, 
a gloved small hand turned the 
handle, and in asecond the owner 
of that hand was on the pave- 
ment, and helping another lady 
to descend more slowly, if not 
more surely. 

‘ Why, it is Miss Drummond ! 
exclaimed Mr. Sudlow; then he 
stopped ; for the flash of glad 
surprise in Mr. Gayre’s face, 
and the eaget step made invo- 
luntarily forward, were revelations 
more-extraordinary than welcome. 
A man could scarcely have clapped 


> good 
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hands during the fraction of time 
it required to make the banker’s 
secret plain reading to Mr. Sud- 
low; and then both gentlemen 
were raising their hats and greet- 
ing Susan, and remarking how 
extremely strange it was they 
should have met. 

The cabman duly paid and dis- 
charged, Miss Drummond intro- 
duced the banker and his com- 
panion to Miss Matthews, during 
the progress of which ceremony it 
tried even*Mr, Gayre’s gravity to 
look upon the highly respectable 
lady with whom, in the great 
drawing-room at Chelston Plea- 
saunce, his brother-in-law had 
essayed to trip a measure. Nearly 
six feet tall, gaunt, short-petti- 
coated, with slim ankles and lean 
legs, and long, thin, flat feet, with 
a face like a horse, kindly dark 
eyes, black hair turning gray, a 
Roman nose, prominent 
teeth, more than a suspicion of 
a moustache ; a less lixely woman 
to appreciate the delicate atten- 
tion of being chucked under her 
chin never exi-ted. 

As for Susan, she felt she dared 
not look at Mr. Gayre; there was 
a suspicious twitching about her 
mouth and a tremor in her voice 
Mr. Sudlow could not compre- 
hend, though both phenomena 
were perfectly intelligible to his 
companion. 

‘Going shopping, Miss Dram- 
mond? askéd Mr. Sudlow, who, 
in his new character of an almost 
engaged man. had already com- 
menced to take an interest in so 
purely feminine a weakness. 

‘Yes, really,’ answered Susan, 
with a little nod and a happy 
smile, and that sudden and vivid 
blush which was beginning sorely 
to perplex Mr. Gayre. What on 
earth could make her colour up at 
such a simple qurstion ? 

‘I always envy ladies their 
ability to sew and their liking for 
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turning over silks and satins,’ 
observed the banker. 

‘My . purchases,’ said Susan, 
‘ must be of a much more modest 
description ;’ while Miss Matthews 
didactically observed, she did not 
know what ladies would do with- 
out the resource of needlework. 

As there probably never existed 
a man less able to suggest even 
a vague solution to such a conun- 
drum than Sir Geoffrey’s brother- 
in-law, wide though the field of 
speculation opened up by Miss 
Matthews’ sententious remark 
might be considered, the banker 
wisely declined to enter on it. 
Instead he inquired when Miss 
Drummond might be expected at 
North Bank, and finding ‘ Very 
shortly—next week, perhaps,’ took 
his leave, and, accompanied by 
Mr. Sudlow, walked off, followed 
by warm encomiums from Miss 
Matthews, who professed great 
astonishment that her former em- 
ployer could be possessed of so 
desirable a relative. 

‘And who is the younger gen- 
tleman, Susan? I scarcely caught 
his name.’ 

‘Mr. Sudlow—a captive of 
Margaret’s spear and bow.’ 

‘ Will it come to anything ? 

‘I don’t know. I hope not. 
He is only rich.’ 

‘If he is rich, then you ought 
to wish it may come to a great 
deal. Margaret would be wretched 
married to a poor mtn; and she 


must be far happier and safer in, 


the house of a husband than re- 
siding under the roof of her reck- 
less and dissolute father.’ 

‘Poor Sir Geoffrey!’ remon- 
strated Susan. ‘ You are far too 
hard upon him.’ 

‘No, indeed, my dear, I am 
not ; and the only fault I have to 
find with you is that you wilfully 
shut your eyes to the real cha- 
racter of that dreadful man. I 
am 80 sorry you are going there ; 
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it is really not respectable for a 
young girl to associate with a per- 
son who bears so bad a character 
as Sir Geoffrey Chelston.’ 

‘ He has never been bad to me,’ 
retorted Miss Drummond sharply 
—‘always good and kind and 
thoughtful. One can only speak 
of people as one finds them.’ 

‘ Ah, Susan—’ 

‘ Now it is of no use, Miss Mat- 
thews,’ interrupted the girl, with 
that decision which often aston- 
ished Mr. Gayre ; ‘I shall always 
like Sir Geoffrey. I should like 
him even if he picked pockets.’ 

‘So he does,’ said the Roman 
Conqueror, as the Baronet had 
been wont to call his daughter’s 
governess ; ‘so he does, if all ac- 
counts be true.’ 

‘I don’t care whether they are 
true or false. What is the use of 
being fond of a friend only when 
he does right? I should want my 
friends to be fond of me if I did 
wrong—as you would be, you 
know you would; so never ask 
me again to turn my back on Sir 
Geoffrey.’ 

As days went by, the object of 
all this charming loyalty might 
have been regarded almost as a 
reformed character. The Baronet 
was devoting himself to getting 
his daughter well settled with the 
same earnestness he brought to 
bear on betting, card-playing, and 
horse dealing. 

‘ Sudlow finds those settlements 
a rasping fence,’ he said to Mr. 
Gayre; ‘but he shall take it, 
by ! or give up all hope of 
Peggy ; and because he was 
steadfastly purposed to frustrate 
the slightest attempt to baulk the 
jump, he rose betimes, and stayed 
about the house, and watched 
over Miss Chelston, who was now 
at home, like a hen with one 
chicken, The engagement at 





length became a fact accomplished, 
and Sir Geoffrey was pleased to 
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signify that he would put no ob- 
stacle in the way of a speedy 
marriage. 

‘You satisfy my lawyers,’ was 
his terse way of putting the case 
in a nutshell to Mr. Sudlow, 
‘and you'll satisfy me. To save 
all trouble and argument, I have 
given them their instructions, by 
which they will abide ;’ and if any 
disinterested person had been by 
to see the shake of the head with 
which the Baronet emphasised 
this utterance, he could not have 
imagined that Miss Chelston’s 
worthy papa was destitute of 
worldly wisdom. 

For, indeed, there had come a 
certain change over Mr. Sudlow 
which puzzled and annoyed Sir 
Geoffrey. It was not that he 
cared for his ladye-love less ; but 
he certainly seemed in no hurry 
to endow her with the amount of 
his worldly goods upon which the 


Baronet insisted. That meeting 


with Susan Drummond told him 
how small the fair Marguerite’s 
chance of inheriting her uncle’s 
wealth might be considered, and 
hitherto he had always calculated 
that she would, sooner or later, 
come in for a good slice out of 
Lombard-street. 

He longed to tell Sir Geoffrey 
and his daughter what he had 
discovered, he was waiting his 
opportunity to do so; but he did 
not wish to show his new card 
before Mrs. Morris, who sat con- 
stantly on guard doing lace-work, 
which she sold to various patro- 
nesses for the benefit of her 
grandson whose school-bills were 
made the excuse for that sort of 
genteel begging greatly in favour 
with ladies so situated they are 
obliged to wrest a living from 
society by hook or by crook. 

He earnestly desired to get the 
matter off his mind before Miss 
Drummond again appeared at 
North Bank, and at length his 
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chance came one evening, when 
Mrs. Morris had been obliged to 
go to bed with a severe headache, 
and Sir Geoffrey was fidgeting 
about the room trying all the 
easy-chairs in succession, and 
thinking what an awful nuisance 
a daughter was, and wondering 
why Lady Chelston could not, 
excepting for contrariness, have 
presented him with a son instead, 
and marvelling when Mr. Sudlow 
would take his departure, and 
feeling sure there had never ex- 
isted on the earth before so 
exemplary a father as himself. 

Something was said about Mr. 
Gayre not coming so often as 
formerly to North Bank. 

‘I suppose,’ added the Baronet, 
‘the fact is he has other fish to 
fry at Chislehurst. I confess I 
feel rather surprised at his choice 
myself. I hoped he might 
have gone in for something differ- 
ent; but there, money attracts 
money, there can be no question 
about that.’ 

‘And Mrs. Jubbins is so im- 
mensely rich,’ put in Miss Chel- 
ston softly. 

‘Are you quite sure it is Mrs. 
Jubbins? asked Mr, Sudlow. 

‘ Why, of course, man,’ answered 
Sir Geoffrey ; ‘ who else is there? 
who else should there be?’ 

‘I daresay you know best,’ 
said Mr. Sudlow ; ‘still, I have a 
notion that when Mr. Gayre 
marries it won’t be the wealthy 
widow.’ 

‘ You speak as if you had some 
one in your eye,’ exclaimed the 
Baronet, roused into attention. 

*So I have.’ 

‘ And who is she? O, pray tell 
us! entreated Miss Marguerite. 
‘ What I would give to see her!’ 

‘You can compass your desire 
without any greaf expenditure of 
either time or money,’ said Mr, 
Sudlow triumphantly, for he felt 
the moment for making a coup 
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had come. ‘ Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, Miss Drummond will 
be metamorphosed into Mrs. 
Gayre before we are any of us 
much older.’ 

‘Susan Drummond!’ repeated 
the Baronet, sitting bolt upright 
in his chair, and holding the 
arms with both hands, while 
Margaret, literally, for the mo- 
ment, bereft of speech, remained 
dumb. ‘I think you are wrong 
there, my friend,’ added Sir 
Geoffrey, after a pause, which 
seemed to last for years, 

‘Am I? 

* How in the world could such 
a notion have got into your head? 

*I can’t imagine how it failed 
to get into yours,’ answered Mr. 
Sudlow, with a fine scorn. 

‘ Poor dear Susan, what a pre- 
posterous idea!’ said Miss Chel- 
ston gently. 

‘You will find it a true one, 
I imagine,’ persisted the new 
prophet. 

‘Fancy Susan my aunt! sug- 
gested the beauteous Marguerite, 
in the sweetest accents, the time 
her heart was full of rage and 
malice and all uncharitableness. 

‘ You might get a worse, Peggie, 
but never a better,’ said the 
Baronet, who, having now grasped 
the position, decided there was 
something in it. ‘If the land 
lies as you think, Sudlow, I for 
one shall be delighted. On the 
face of God’s earth there walks 
no grander woman than Susan 
Drummond ; and while I should 
have made the Jubbins welcome, 
I'd go out of my senses with de- 
light if matters turned out as you 
think.’ 

‘You are very disinterested, Sir 
Geoffrey.’ 

‘Not I, faith; I know Susan 
would never take from my girl for 
herself. She'd be the making of 
Gayre —and—and—us all. I 
wonder how it was I never thought 
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of such a thing? Gad, if it®had 
rested with me they should have 
been man and wife long enough 
ago.” 

Mr. Sudlow opened his mouth 
to reply, but an imploring look 
from Miss Chelston caused him 
to shut it again. ‘ After all,’ she 
said, ‘my uncle may not have an 
idea of the kind.’ 

‘I hope and trust he has,’ cried 
Sir Geoffrey. ‘ You have brought 
me the best piece of news to- 
night, Sudlow, I have heard 
for this many a day. Susan 
married to Gayre ! why, it sounds 
too good to be true. I'll go 
straight away down to him, and 
ask if there’s anything in it. We 
can walk part of the way to- 
gether ; and the Baronet rose from 
his chair with all the more 
alacrity that he thought he now 
saw his way to getting out of the 
house and rid of his future son-in- 
law at the same moment. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Sir Geof- 
frey,do no such thing ! entreated 
Mr. Sudlow. ‘Your brother-in- 
law would never forgive me if he 
thought I had been meddling in 
his concerns. Whatever you do, 
pray keep my name out of the 
affair; or, rather, refrain from 
mentioning the matter at all. I 
—I may be mistaken ; but I con- 
sidered it only right to give you 
a hint. I did not know the 
match was one you would like, 
I fancied there might be objec- 
tions both on the score of age and 
fortune.’ 

‘Did you? said Sir Geoffrey 
grimly. ‘Understand, if you 
please, I consider Susan Drum- 
mond a fortune in herself. Why, 
with her family and Gayre’s 
money, they might do just what 
they pleased; and as for that 
trifle of disparity, Gayre is a good 
fellow, and deserves a good wife ; 
and, faith, if he gets Susan, he’ll 
have something to be proud of,’ 
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*I never admired Miss Drum- 
mond particularly myself,’ re- 
marked Mr. Sudlow—for which 
diplomatic speech he was rewarded 
by an appreciative glance from his 
ladye-love—‘ but from the first 
hour he saw her I know Mr. 
Gayre did.’ 

‘ Showed his taste,’ commented 
the Baronet. ‘ However, I'll take 
no notice of what you have told 
us. Neverspoil sport has always 
been my maxim. Upon my soul, 
I feel as much pleased as if any- 
body had given me a thousand 
pounds.’ 

Which appeared all the more 
creditable on the part of Sir 
Geoffrey as the feeling was cer- 
tainly not shared by his charming 
daughter. She knew exactly 
what Mr. Sudlow was thinking, 
and her own opinion chanced to 
be identical with his. If Mr. 
Gayre married Susan he would 
not feel disposed to endow his 
niece with all he possessed. Miss 
Chelston had long fastened her 
gaze on the Lombard-street 
coffers, and it could not.be said 
she regarded with pleasure the 
idea of Susan getting any share 
of the spoil. 

‘ Don’t say anything more about 
this before papa,’ she hinted, 
during a brief absence of Sir 
Geoffrey for the purpose of drain- 
ing a bumper to the health of the 
future Mrs. Gayre. ‘Do you 
think my uncle is really thinking 
of marrying dear Susan ?’ 

‘I am quite sure he would like 
to marry her,’ answered Mr. Sud- 
low ; and then he explained how 
the knowledge had come upon him 
like a flash of lightning. ‘’Pon 
my honour, a child might have 
knocked me down,’ he finished. 

‘It was wonderfully clever of 
you,’ said Miss Chelston, with a 
pleasant flattery of voice, and 
word, and look ; ‘ but then you 
are so clever. Don’t you think 
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ever? 

‘Yes; but if Miss Drummond 
does not mind that, I am sure 
Mr. Gayre need not.’ 

*O, don’t; I can’t bear to think 
of it, murmured Miss Chelston, 
shuddering; and then Sir Geof- 
frey, refreshed and invigorated, 
sauntered back into the room, 
where he began to yawn with such 
good effect that Mr. Sudlow felt 
reluctantly compelled to say good- 
night. : 

* Now, look here, my girl,’ said 
Sir Geoffrey to his daughter, as 
he took his hat, preparatory to 
getting the ‘cobwebs blown off 
him,’ ‘ take my advice, and neither 
mell nor meddle in this business. 
You'd love dearly, I know, to stop 
the match, but it will be a deuced 
fine thing for you should it ever 
come off. As for Susan, if she 


.can fancy your uncle—and he is 


not an old man for his age, he 
hasn’t had to bear the anxiety I 
have—lI'm sure she'll never repent 
taking him. When she comes 
here keep a quiet tongue about 
the matter. We'll want your 
uncle’s help yet, I’m afraid, in that 
matter of the Sudlow fish ; so for 
the Lord’s sake don’t let any of 
your woman’s whimsies put his 
back up.’ 

Only to a certain extent did 
Miss Chelston comply with Sir 
Geoffrey’s wishes. Miss Dram- 
mond spent a few hours at North 
Bank one day, and promised to 
return shortly and stop for a fort- 
night. It was then she and her 
friend had a serious talk about 
the Sudlow engagement. 

‘O Margaret! don’t marry 
him ; don’t, like a darling,’ en- 
treated Susan at the close of a 
long and confidential interview. 
*You do not care for him, and 
you do care for Lal Hilderton.’ 

Miss Chelston laughed scorn- 
fully. 
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‘Should you recommend me to 
marry Lal and make as good a 
match as you seem disposed to 
do?” 

‘ Perhaps not,’ said Susan, ‘ for 
there is that reason, you know, 
which might cause any one to 
feel afraid of marrying Lal; but 
you have led him on and-on, 
and—’ 

* Now, remember, I cannot bear 
being lectured, more particularly 
by you,’ interposed Miss Chelston. 

‘Well, then, tell Mr. Sudlow 
you can’t marry him, and I won't 
say another word. Recollect, so 
long as I have a home you need 
never want one. And I am 
sure—’ 

‘ Make yourself very sure, dear, 
I mean to marry Mr. Sudjow. I 
shall not so far insult my own 
taste as to say he is the man I 
would have chosen. But beggars, 
you know—’ 

*O Maggie, Maggie !’ 

*O Susan! At the end of 
twelve months I wonder which 
of us will be the best off? 

‘Good-bye, then, you poor mis- 
taken child, and remember what 
I said.’ 

‘I certainly shall not forget a 
word you have said, dear; and 
with a sweet smile, Miss Chelston 
kissed her friend and saw Susan 
depart, and then sat down biding 
her time, which arrived that even- 
ing before dinner. 

Mr. Sudlow was in evidence ; 
Sir Geoffrey in high spirits, be- 
cause his brother-in-law had walk- 
ed up to North Bank ; Mrs. Mor- 


ris was putting the finishing 
touches to her toilette; Mr. 
Gayre was looking at the evening 
paper, when, in quite an artless 
and gushing manner, Miss Chel- 
ston opened her first parallel. 

‘I have such a piece of news 
for you, papa,’ she said gaily. 

‘Good news, Peg? 

* Very good ; it concerns Susan 
Drummond.’ 

‘ Let’s hear it, then,’ cried the 
Baronet. 

‘She is going to be married ’— 
involuntarily Sir Geoffrey turned 
towards Mr. Gayre, but that gen- 
tleman never moved nor stirred, 
neither did the crisp sheet he held 
rustle—‘ to Oliver Dane. You re- 
member Oliver, don’t you? Old 
Mr. Dane’s grandson,’ went on 
the fair Margaret, almost without 
a pause, and maintaining an ad- 
mirable composure. ‘He is at 
present in some house in the City 
—Colvend & Surlees—but he is 
going to start on his own account, 
whatever that means, and the 
wedding is to take place before 
Christmas.’ 

‘I don’t think it will,’ said Mr. 
Gayre from behind his newspaper ; 
and as he spoke a dead silence 
fell on those present—they were 
waiting to hear more. 

‘ Mr. Oliver Dane, proceeded 
the banker, deliberately folding 
up the Globe, ‘was this day 
charged at the Mansion House 
by his employers, Colvend & Sur- 
lees, with forgery and embezzle- 
ment, and remanded, bail being 
refused,’ 


[ To be continued, } 




















THE OLD BOOKSTALL. 


‘A Fig for Momus.’ 


Awonest the most singularly cu- 
rious of sixteenth-century books 
is that which bears the above 
title, and is further described as 
a ‘ Pleasant Varietie, included in 
Satyres, Eclogues, and Epistles, 
by T. L. of Lincoln’s Inne, Gent.’ 
Its presence on ‘The Old Book- 
stall’ should awaken some interest, 
for upon no other bookstall is it 
now likely to be discovered, so 
rare is it, and it is, moreover, the 
first collection of satirical poems 
in the English language. 

It was published in the year 


1595, ‘for Clement Knight,’ and. 


sold ‘at his shop at the Little 
North Doore of Paul’s Church.’ 
The initials of its author, Thomas 
Lodge, are those of one of our 
earliest dramatic poets and stage- 
players, although at the time of 
its appearance in print he was a 
student of the law at Lincoln's 
Inn, arguing moot points over the 
dinner-table, dancing in the old 
hall, playing in the old classic 
Greek plays, living cleanly, dress- 
ing soberly, and otherwise con- 
forming to the rules of the Inn of 
Court, having previously done the 
same during preliminary study at 
one of the Inns of Chancery, I 
suppose Furnival’s. 

The birth of Lodge took place 
in or about 1558 ; and his father 
was in 1562 or 1563 Lord Mayor 
of London. In 1570 he com- 
menced his education at the school 
of the Marchaunt-Taylors’ Guild, 
then newly founded in a man- 
sion in the parish of St. Laurence- 
Pountney, which had successively 
belonged to the Duke of Bucking- 
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ham, the Marquis of Exeter, and 
the Earls of Sussex. It was 
known as the Manor of the Rose, 
and the school was open to chil- 
dren of aj] nations to the number 
of two hundred and fifty, the con- 
ditions of admission being that 
each candidate should be able to 
read, write, and repeat ‘ the Cate- 
chisme in English or Latyn com- 
petently, or els,’ added the law, 
‘lett them not be admytted in no 
wise. Every ‘scholler’ when 
first admitted paid ‘once for ever’ 
the sum of ‘twelve pence for 
wryting in of his name,’ which 
money paid ‘the surveyors to 
sweepe the schoole and keep the 
court of the schoole cleane, and 
see the streete nigh to the schoole 
gate clensed of all manner of 
ordure, caryon, or other fylthy 
or uncleane things out of good 
order.’ To this school little 
Lodge trudged from his father’s 
house every morning, winter and 
summer, to reach the Manor of 
the Rose ‘at seaven of the clock ; 
and thence back to his father’s 
house after ‘ eleaven of the clock,’ 
whence he again returned to 
school at one o'clock, to leave 
again at five. The poor little 
chap must have had a very early 
breakfast, for amongst other laws 
of the school was one which said, 
‘Also lett them bring no meate, 
nor drinck, nor bottles, nor use in 
the schoole no breakfasts, nor 
drincking in the tyme of learning 
in no wise. If they need drinck, 
then lett it be provided in some 
other place.’ 

He had one half-day holiday in 


i SEE a 
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the week, which was withdrawn 
in any week in which a general 
holiday took place. 

From the Taylors’ school Tho- 
mas Lodge, still in his teens, pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Oxford 
(some say as servitor), where pre- 
sently he pursued more or less di- 
ligently’ the advanced studies of 
that day, the subtle arguings in 
philosophy, which disciplined the 
mind and developed thought, 
giving it vigour, and strengthening 
manly dignity of character; the 
mastering of ancient Greek and 
Latin learning and the pious exer- 
cises which consecrated them, not 
forgetting the more joyous and 
genial sports and exercises, the 
speech-making, the chronicle-sing- 
ing, and the telling of jests and 
stories round the great wood-tire 
in the hall, when he who failed, 
or came but poorly off in his doing, 
had to take his college beer well 
dosed with salt, or endure that 
dexterously given pinch between 
the lower lip and chin which al- 
ways gave sharp pain and some- 
times brought blood. There too 
he acted in the tragedies of the 
ancient Greek players, A®schylus 
and his handsome rival Sophocles, 
and began to master the principles 
of the classic drama, and to glow 
with the fervour of poetic inspira- 
tion. 

With him at Oxford were 
George Peele, afterwards famous 
as the City poet—a young man of 
loose life and libertine character ; 
and John Lyly, afterwards the 
fashionable Court poet—a little 
man of strangely fantastic imagin- 
ings and quaint conceits, who dear- 
ly loved his pipe. Peele was an 
actor, dramatist, and shareholder 
of the Blackfriars Theatre when 
that poor young fellow, who had 
got from his small country gram- 
mar-school ‘little Latin and less 
Greek,’ came from Stratford in 
Warwickshire afoot, or with the 


carrier, to seek his fortune in Lon- 
don. But that was years after; 
for while these three fore-destined 
player-poets were at Oxford, Wil- 
liam (son of John Shakespeare, 
prosperous chiefalderman of Strat- 
ford) was but a little child, hold- 
ing his mother’s gown as he trot- 
ted by her side through the streets 
of that small town beside the Avon. 

From Oxford Thomas Lodge 
returned to London; and so I 
come back to my starting-point, 
where, although cap-and-gowned 
as a law student, Lodge, like 
young ‘Ovid’ in Ben Jonson’s 
Poetaster, studied 

‘not the tedious laws, 

To prostitute his voice in every cause ;’ 
but paid his court to the Muses, 
producing the work now before us, 
which he dedicated ‘To the right 
honorable and _ thrice-renowned 
Lord William, Earl of Darby.’ 

Meres wrote of this collection : 
‘As Horace, Lucilius, Juvenal, 
Persius, and Lucullus are the best 
for satyre among the Latins, so 
with us, in the same faculty, these 
are the chiefs: Piers Plowman, 

Lodge, Hall of Emanuel College 
in Cambridge, the .author of 
Pigmalion’s Image, &c.’ 

The first satire is addressed ‘To 
Master E. Dig,’ and opens— 


* Digbie, whence comes it that the world 


begins 

To winke at follies, and to sooth up* 
sinnes ? 

Can other reason be alleadged than this ? 

The world sooths sinne because it sinful 
is. 


He then proceeds to denounce 
the follies and vices of the day, 
both in those who are actively 
guilty of them, and those who are 
passively guilty by refraining from 
exposing and denouncing them; 
and turning upon servile flatterers, 
says : 

‘ He is a gallant fit to serve my lord, 


Which clawesf and sooths him up at 
every word ; 


* Excuse. 


t Applauds. 








That cries, when his lame poesie he 


_ ae, , . 
**’Tis rare, my lord, twill pass the nicest 
eares.”’ 


Dealing with the slothful, he 
writes : 


* Selfe-will doth frowne when honest zeal 
reproves, 
To heare good counsel] error never loves. 
Tell pursie Rollus, lurking in his bed, 
That humours by excessive ease are bred ; 
That sloth corrupts and choakes the vitall 
sprights, 
And kils the memorie, and hurts the 
lights,* 
He will not sticke, over a cup of sack, 
To flout his counsellor behinde his backe. 


For wicked men repine their sins to heare, 
And folly flingst if counsaile tuch him 
neare,” 


But, on the other hand, if 
you 
*Tell bleer-eid Linus that his sight is 





cleere, 
Heele pawne himselfe to buy thee bread 
and beere.” 


For, as it goes on, 


* Thus, though men’s great deformities be * 


knowae, 

They greeve to heare, and take them for 
their owne. 

Find me a niggard that doth want the 
shift 

To call his cursed avarice good thrift ; 


* Mental powers(?), + Kicks. 
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A rake-hel] sworne to prodigalitie 
That dares not term it liberalitie.’ 

In like way, the satire mocks 
those who find harmless names for 
their harmful vices, and seek pity 
for misfortunes which are the 
result of their evil doings ; and 
exclaims : 

‘Thus with the world the world dissem- 
bles still, 
And te their own confusions follow will, 
Holding it true felicitie to flie, 


Not from the sinne, but from the seeing 
er, 


Then in this world who winks at each 
estate 
Hath found the meanes to make him for- 


tunate ; 
To colour hate with kindness, to defraud 
In private those in publique we applaud ; 
To keepe this rule, kaw me and I kaw thee, 
To play the saints, whereas we divels 
bee ; 
What ere men doe let them not repre- 
hend, 
For cunning knaves will cunning knaves 
defend,’ 


For smooth melodious versifi- 
cation the above will bear com- 
parison with the productions of 
many of our best modern poets, 
and some of the lines and passages 
would not disgrace the poems of 
Pope or Dryden. 

A. H. WALL. 
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A Hint for Rituaksts. 


Waite Nestor Roqueplan, the 
clever and caustic author of Pari- 
sine, was still manager of the 
Opéra Comique at Paris, he took 
a holiday and went to Carpentras, 
a town in the south of France re- 
nowned for breeding tame rabbits 
in immense numbers, for profit. 
Almost every householder is a 
rabbit-breeder. Trains start from 
Carpentras laden with live rabbits. 
This, however, has nothing to do 
with my story. 

Roqueplan went to déjeuner with 
one of his uncles, the curé of a 
neighbouring market-town, who 
did his best to welcome his nephew. 
In return, the nephew congratu- 
lated the uncle on his happiness in 
leading such a quiet life, &c. 

‘IT have no reason, indeed, to 
complain,’ said the Curé. ‘There 
is only one thing which vexes me 
—the poverty of my church. Just 
fancy, my dear Nestor, that my 
acolytes are all in rags, and my 
choristers haven’t a surplice to 
cover their backs. The sacristan 
officiates in his shirt-sleeves, and 
the Swiss (beadle) refuses to wear 
his uniform, under the pretext 
that it has faded from green to 


yellow. It is an old forester’s 
coat, given me by the widow, and 
certainly is past its best.’ 

‘Make your mind easy, uncle, 
about that. I start for Paris to- 
morrow, and will send you such a 
lot of toggery as has never been 
seen even in Carpentras church.’ 

As soon as he reached the Opéra 
Comique, Nestor Roqueplan made 
an inspection of the theatre’s ward- 
robe ; and a few days afterwards 
the Curé received a chest full of 
brilliant costumes which excited 
a revolution in the neighbour- 
hood, 

There was George d’Avenel’s 
uniform, from the Dame Blanche, 
for the Swiss; Fra Diavolo’s vel- 
vet mantle for the sacristan; the 
young acolytes were supplied with 
Chinese tunics abstracted from La 
Fille du Mandarin; while the 
choristers were metamorphosed 
into Neapolitan fishermen. 

The good old Curé, surprised 
and delighted, recommended his 
dear nephew to the prayers of his 
parishioners, assuring them, at the 
same time, that such a pious act 
could not remain without its re- 
ward. 


A Race in Music. 


A xixe of Spain, fancying that 
he had a taste for music, liked to 
take a part in Boccherini’s quar- 
tets; but he never could succeed 
in keeping time. One day, when 
he was three or four bars behind- 


hand, the other performers took 
fright at the confusion occasioned 
by the royal bow, and were about 
to wait for him. ‘Fiddle away,’ 


cried the enthusiastic monarch ; ‘ I 
shall very soon get up to you.’ 
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E who, with Plato, shall place beatitude in the know- 

ledge of God will have his thoughts raised to other 

contemplations than those who looked not beyond this spot 
of earth and those perishing things in it—JOHN LOCKE. 





The Ups and Downs of Russian Life. 


Tat crazy Emperor Paul I. of 
Russia, during one of his drives, 
met a soldier whose countenance 
pleased him. 

‘Come into my carriage, lieu- 
tenant,’ said Paul. 

‘ Sire, I am only a private.’ 

* The Emperor is never mistaken, 
captain.’ 

‘I obey your orders, sire.’ 

* Very good, commandant, Take 
your seat by my side. What lovely 
weather we have to-day |’ 

* Sire, I dare not venture—’ 

‘ What are you saying, colonel ? 

Unluckily for the new-made 
colonel, the Emperor had to be 
back to the palace early that 
morning. If the drive had con- 
tinued a few minutes longer, his 
chance companion would have been 
made field-marshal. As it was, 


he was obliged to content himself 
with the grade of major-general. 

But a few days afterwards, the 
same poor wretch, picked up by 
the Emperor in exactly the same 
way, had to go through the same 
gradations of rank, only in the 
reverse direction, and in half an 
hour, from being a major-general, 
had to become a private soldier 
again. 

On another occasion, Paul, while 
reviewing a regiment which did 
not please him, gave the word of 
command, ‘ Right-about face! 
March! To Siberia 

And the whole regiment, officers 
and men, were obliged to set off, 
by forced marches, for Siberia. 
It was only when they got half- 
way there that Count Rostopchine 
obtained their recall. 


A Wonderful Imposture. 


In the year 1788 a young man, 
the son of a tailor named Gunn,who 
was a clever artist, but of a wild 
roving disposition, was obliged, in 
consequence of being engaged in a 
midnight brawl, to fly from Edin- 
burgh to London in company with 
his twin-sister. A few years after 
it was reported that he had died in 
London, and his sister returned to 
her native city, Edinburgh. It 
was noticed that she was a woman 
of a masculine appearance. Aided 
by her guardian, her parents being 
no more, she opened an academy 
for drawing and painting for young 
ladies, and was very successful, her 
school steadily increasing in repu- 
tation for at least twenty years, and 
she was engaged as teacher at all 
the principal ladies’ boarding- 


schools as professor of her art. 
She was a woman of some literary 
ability, and published poetry. 
While in the midst of her pros- 
perity she fell into habits of dissi- 
pation which ultimately shut up 
her academy, deprived her of her 
outside engagements, and gradually 
reduced her to absolute beggary, 
so that she had to seek a final re- 
fuge in the workhouse. There the 
discovery was made that it was not 
the brother who died in London, 
but the sister. The supposed Miss 
Gunn was aman! She was turn- 
ed into the streets, and resuming 
male attire, obtained at last em- 
ployment as an artist, married, and 
had children, including twins. Of 
his latter years no record is in 
existence. 
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DUCATION begins the gentleman, but reading, good 
company, and education must finish him.—JOHN 


LOCKE. 





A Cat Hoax. 


Earty in the beginning of the 
present century it was publicly 
announced in Chester that the 
island of St. Helena, to which a 
large number of English families 
were on the eve of emigrating, was 
so infested with rats that the ad- 
vertiser, acting for the Government, 
was prepared to purchase as many 
cats and healthy kittens as could 
be got by a given date. Sixteen 
shillings each were offered for 
male cats, ten shillings each for 
female cats, and half-a-crown each 
for kittens, On the last of the 
three days mentioned Chester was 
overwhelmed with an irruption of 
cats, brought to be delivered at the 
address advertised in the evening. 
Boys, men, and children came 
thronging in from all the surround- 
ing parts laden with cats and 
kittens. Every road and lane was 
thronged with the comical proces- 





sion, realising most completely the 
ancient riddle of St. Ives : 


* As I was going to St. Ives, 
T met fifty old wives. 
Every wife had fifty sacks ; 
Every sack had fifty cats ; 
Every cat had fifty kittens. 
Kittens, cats, sacks, and wives, 
How meny were going to St, Ives?” 


Upwards of three thousand cats 
were calculated as the number then 
in Chester, and a battle ensued 
amongst their bearers in the 
struggle to reach the door of the 
advertised house, which proved to 
be an empty one; and terrible 
indeed was the scene when, the hoax 
being discovered, the three thou- 
sand cats were, with comparatively 
few exceptions, turned loose to in- 
vade the houses. On the following 
day five hundred dead cats were 
counted floating down the river 
Dee. 


One Man's Meat ts another Man's Poison. 


Arter Paris, the city which has 
the greatest number of restaurants 
is San Francisco, where there are 
restaurants of all nations, even 
Chinese. A traveller who tried 
a dinner at the latter brought 
home and communicated the bill to 
a friend. Here is an authentic 
copy of the same : 





Dog soup . . . Ofr, 50c. 
Cat cutlets. . - ifr. Oc, 
Roast dog . ‘ . Ofr. 75c 
Dog paté . ° . Ofr. 20c. 
Rats braisés . Ofr. 20c. 

Total . 2fr. 65c. 


Or twoshillings and one halfpenny ; 
cheap, and probably not nasty— 
for those who like it. 


Anecdote of Sydney Smith. 


Tue following anecdote is ac- 
credited to Sydney Smith: An 
archeologist, who was collecting 
the armorial bearings and other 
historical records of the dignitaries 
of the Church, came to the witty 
Canon of St, Paul’s for his coat-of- 
arms, ‘I have none,’ said Smith, 


‘to show you.’ ‘ What, none! 


No book-plate, no crest, no seal ?” 
inquired the astonished collector. 
‘No, certainly not,’ replied the 
Canon ; ‘and shall I tell you why ? 
Because the Smiths always stamped 
the wax of their letters with their 
right thumb.’ 
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INE feelings, without vigour of reason, are in the situa- 
tion of the extreme feathers of a peacock’s tail—drag- 
ging in the mud.—JOHN FOSTER. 





Mind your Stops. 


Kine Epwarp II., who was 
assassinated at Berkeley Castle, is 
said to have lost his life by the 
misplacement of a comma, The 
following lines, 

‘To shed King Edward's blood 
Refuse to fear, I count it good,’ 
having been sent to the keeper of 
his prison, the comma, instead of 
being placed after the word ‘re- 
fuse,’ was inserted after the word 
‘ fear,’ so that the line read thus, 
‘refuse to fear; and the keeper, 
accepting the error, probably a 
wilfal one, allowed the King to be 

murdered. 


Another instance is given of the 
Bishop of Assello losing his bishop- 
ric by a painter’s mistake in placing 
the same stop. After his elevation 
to the see, the prelate ordered this 
inscription to be put over his gate : 
‘ Porta, patens esto, nulli clauderis 
honesto’ —‘ Gate, be thou open, 
and not shut to any honest man.’ 
Bat the said painter unfortunately 
put the comma after the word 
‘nulli,’ instead of after the word 
‘esto,’ so the sense stood thus: 
‘Gate, be thou open to nobody, 
but be shut to an honest man ;’ 
and so the Pope dethroned him. 


A Classical Quiz. 


THERE was aman atcollege whose 
father had made a vast amount of 
money, but had not perfected his 
son in the use of the letter A. The 
youngster was fond of riding, or 
at any rate of talking about it; 
and one day he was expatiating at 
dinner on the subject of ‘osses. 
Thereupon the college wag broke 
in with an observation: ‘ You 
would never have been able to sit 
a Roman steed, Fledgley ! ‘ Why 
not? asked the unsuspecting 
boaster. ‘ Because,’ answered the 


wag, ‘the os of the Romans was 
nothing but bone.’ 
-—o 

Five minutes later young Cre- 
sus was on the subject of hats, 
which he spoke of as ’ats. ‘ Fledg- 
ley,’ the remorseless wag broke in, 
‘you would hardly care to sport 
a Roman headdress.’ ‘How so? 
said Fledgley, this time rather 
suspiciously, ‘ Because,’ answered 
the other, ‘ the at of the Romans 
is the but [read butt] of the 
moderns ! 


A Curious Coincidence. 


Wuen George III. went to 
Plymouth in 1787 to lay the foun- 
dation-stone of the great North 
Dock, he noticed that the architect 
had exceeded the dimensions which 
had been given to him by the Navy 
Board, and requested an explana- 
tion. Mr. Pariby, the builder, said 
it was so altered because the French 
were then constructing at Toulon a 


ship called the Commerce de Mar- 
seilles, which was so large that 
none of his Majesty’s docks bat 
this would be large enough for its 
accommodation. Curiously enough, 
when war broke out, and Toulon 
was given up with its shipping and 
arsenal, this very vessel was brought 
into this dock, and was the first it 
received. 
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HEN Philosophy has gone so far as she is able, she 

arrives at Almightiness, and in that labyrinth is lost ; 

where, not knowing the way, she goes on by guess, and cannot 

tell whether she is right or wrong; and like a petty river is 

swallowed up in the boundless ocean of Omnipotency—OWEN 
FELLTHAM. 


The Porcupine-Man. 


In the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1755, Mr. H. Bakers, 
F.R.S., describes the extraordinary 
case of Edward Lambert, whose 
skin (with the exception of the in- 
side of his hands and feet-soles, 
head and face) was covered with 
excrescences of a wart-like nature 
and cylindrical in form, rising to 
the height of about an inch, and 
growing close together at their 
bases, stiff, but elastic and rustling 
when touched, which were shed 
and renewed at intervals more or 


less regularly in the autumn or 
winter. New excrescences of a 
paler colour then grew up and 
supplanted the old ones, which fell 
off. The man’s health was gene- 
rally good. Still more extraordi- 
nary is the statement, made on 
such seemingly excellent authority, 
that each of Lambert’s six children 
had a skin covered in the same way, 
although at the time Mr. Bakers 
wrote only one was living, who 
was publicly exhibited with his 
father. 


The Flying Dutchman. 


From a work called Researches 
into Atmospheric Phenomena, by 
Thomas Forster, Esq., we make 
the following extracts. Among 
the superstitions traceable to at- 
mospheric phenomena may be men- 
tioned the Flying Dutchman, a 
ship said by mariners to become 
visible about the Cape of Good 
Hope in stormy weather. ‘ She is 
never known to get into port, and 
is seen at uncertain times sailing 
at an immense rate before the wind, 
under full press of canvas, in the 
most violent gales.’ The story 
runs that her captain swore so fear- 


ful an oath, that as a punishment 
for his blasphemy it was realised, 
and he was condemned to beat about 
the sea until the day of judgment. 
Mr. Forster says, ‘ From the cor- 
roborated accounts of many navi- 
gators there seems to be no doubt 
but that something is seen, which 
they take for a distant sailing ves- 
sel; but the most intelligent naval 
officers with whom I have con- 
versed seem to regard it as some 
waterspout, or else a cloud reflected 
in mist, or some other atmospheri- 
cal phantom.’ 


A Conservative Paradise. 


Tere is an old riddle which is 
as follows,‘ Why is a bald head 
like heaven?’ The answer to which 
is, ‘ Because it is all clear and 
shining, and there is no parting 
there.’ This conundrum was pro- 


pounded to the late Lord Derby 
when leader of the Tory party. 
He replied on the instant, ‘ The 
answer is palpable : because there 


are no Whigs there,’ 
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HE intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capable of great 
improvement ; and it is the worst husbandry in the 
world to sow it with trifles or impertinences.—SIR MATTHEW 


HALE. 


Confidence is a plant of slow growth in an aged bosom. 


—LORD CHATHAM. 





Theatrical Reminiscences. 


BEAUVALLET was acting with 
Madame Dorval in the Camp des 
Croisés—the Crusaders’ Camp—a 
high-flown drama written in verse. 
Madame Dorval, as Leah, had to 
spout a tirade, ‘I can guide the 
caravan across the desert, I can 
recite the prayers for morn and 
evening, I can search the Koran 
for Moslem law, I can lead the way 
to the distant well,’ &c. 

Beauvallet, clad in an Arab bur- 
nous, slyly opened it unseen by the 
audience, and inquired of Leah in 
an undertone, ‘ But can you play 


the clarinet? at the same time - 


letting her see that, instead of a 
scimetar, he had one of those in- 
struments suspended at his side. 

Madame Dorval had the greatest 
difficulty in continuing her part 
with decent gravity. 

—3e— 

Mrs. Siddons, sitting next to a 
Lord Provost, in her casual remarks 
tumbled into blank verse : 


* Beef cannot be too salt for me, my lord.’ 


And on another occasion startled 
a page— 
*I asked for porter, boy ; 

You've brought me beer!’ 
Kemble, too, had the same incli- 
nation to speak stagey. When 
crossing a swollen stream at Ab- 
botsford he said to Sir Walter 
Scott, 

* The flood looks angry, sheriff : 
Methinks I'll get me up into a tree,’ 
—@—— 

A French clown used to appear 
before the British public with 
annual benefits, which always re- 
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sulted unfavourably. Never dis- 
pirited, he came forward to the 
footlights on one occasion with a 
little speech : ‘ Mesdames et mes- 
sieurs, moche oblige—ver goot 
benefice—only lose a half-crown— 
I come again.’ 
—_%-— 


A respectably dressed fellow, 
meeting Garrick, claimed his ac- 
quaintance on professional grounds. 

‘I don’t remember you, my good 
sir,’ said the actor. 

‘Nevertheless, we have often 
played together in Hamlet. You 
remember Horatio—’ 

* You have never played Horatio 
to my Hamlet.’ 

‘Certainly not. But you re- 
member that Horatio, describing 
the Ghost’s disappearance, says, 
Ba then the morning cock crew 

0 
And 3 sound it shrunk in haste away, 
And vanish’d from our sight.”’ 

‘Well, what then?’ 

‘The Ghost, at the close of his 
interview with Hamlet, says, 

“The glowworm shows the matin to be 
near, 
And ‘gins to pale his ineffectual fire. 


Adieu, adieu, adieu—remember me!”’ 


‘Yes, to be sure. And then? 

‘Why, then, you know, as we 
could not make much of the glow- 
worm on the stage, it was agreed 
to introduce the cock-crow.’ 

‘Bat your part in the tragedy ?’ 

‘ It was I who played the cock !’ 

-—~e— 

A very indifferent actor, who shall 

be nameless, when personating an 


Irishman in a new farce at one of 
30 
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HINK not silence the wisdom of fools, but, if rightly 
timed, the honour of wise men who have not the in- 
feriority but the virtue of taciturnity; and speak not of the 
abundance, but the well-weighed thoughts of their hearts. 
Such silence may be eloquence, and speak thy worth above 
the power of words. Make such a one thy friend, in whom 
princes may be happy, and great counsels successful. Let 
him have the key of thy heart who hath the lock of his own, 
which no temptation can open ; where thy secrets may last- 
ingly lie, like the lamp of Olybius his urn, alive and light, 





the then called ‘ major’ theatres, 


met with a cold and discouraging 
reception. By way of explaining 
his comparative failure, he button- 
holed Harley in the green-room, and 
maintained with great volubility 
that the part was a poor one, and 
so wanting in spirit and originality 
that no one could make anything 
of it. ‘Very likely,’ remarked 
John Pritt; ‘but do you know, when 
I saw you play it, it struck me 
that what it wanted most was 
Power [ * 


but close and invisible—SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


During the rage for spelling- 
bees a clergyman was ‘turned 
down’ at a fashionable assembly 
fer spelling drunkenness with one 
‘n.’ Shortly afterwards he re- 
turned to his parish, and found 
himself very coldly received by his 
parishioners. He sent for the 
parish clerk, and asked him what 
was the cause. ‘ Well, sir,’ re- 
plied the man, ‘a report has come 
down here that you were turned 
out of a great lady’s house in Lon- 
don for drunkenness.’ 


One Way of making a Fortune. 


A Frencu banker named Oste- 
wald, who died in 1790, worth one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds, began to make his fortune 
by carrying home from the taverns 


Prussian 


Frepenick IT. of Prussia, every 
time a new soldier was enrolled in 
his famous Guards, who were 
picked from the flower of his regi- 
ments, almost always asked him 
three questions: ‘ How old are 
you? ‘ How long have you been 
in my service? ‘ Do you receive 
your pay and your uniform punc- 
tually? A young Frenchman, 
who had been selected on account 
of his good mien and his lofty sta- 
ture, but who did not know Ger- 
man, was advised by his captain to 
learn by heart the answers to those 


all the bottle-corks he could col- 
lect, which in eight years realised 
the twelve louis-d’ors which he re- 
garded as the real foundation of his 
prosperity. 


Anecdotes. 


three questions, But the King 
this time began with the second 
question, ‘How long have you 
been in my service? ‘Twenty-one 
years, sire.” ‘And how old are 
you? ‘One year, so please your 
Majesty.’ ‘ Either you or I have 
lost our senses.’ ‘ Both, sire.’ 


‘ This is the first time I have been 
treated as a madman | The young 
soldier, whose German was now 
exhausted, remained silent, having 
no more ready-made answers to 
give, and, on the King’s further 
questioning, was forgiven on con- 
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POVERTY! or what is called a reverse of fortune ! 
QO Among the many bitter ingredients that thou hast in 
thy most bitter cup, thou hast not one so insupportably bitter 
as that which brings us in close and hourly contact with the 
earthenware and huckaback beings of the nether world. Even 
the vulgarity of inanimate things it requires time to get 
accustomed to; but living, breathing, bustling, plotting, 
planning, human vulgarity is a species of moral ipecacuanha 








enough to destroy any comfort.--THOMAS CARLYLE. 
No man can be provident of his time who is not prudent 
in the choice of his company.—] EREMY TAYLOR. 


fessing that that was all the German 
he knew. 
——~o— 

Potsdam school-house, having 
been built after the model of Car- 
dinal Quirini’s palace at Rome, 
had but one entrance, The in- 


spector and deacon thereof peti- 
tioned for a separate entrance to 
their apartments; when, to their 
mortification, the King, Frede- 
rick II., answered, 

‘There is but one entrance into 
heaven |’ 


Political Celebrities. 


Tue late Lord Beaconsfield was 
always ready and ever courteous, 


as is pretty well known. A young © 


scion of the aristocracy was intro- 
duced to Mr. Disraeli, when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in these 
words: ‘This is Mr. D—, who 
has just entered the Civil Service, 
but not in the department over 
which you, sir, preside.’ The Chan- 
cellor bowed, placed his hand upon 
his heart, and replied, ‘ That is my 
misfortune.’ 


—3o— 

Mr. Gladstone was lately on a 
visit to a noble owner of ‘ surging 
woods,’ who was asked on the 
termination of the visit how he 


had enjoyed the visit of the Pre- 
mier. ‘ Very much,’ was the reply ; 
‘but the next time he comes I 
shall ask him to bring his own 
trees with him.’ 

—%- - 

Mr. Roebuck on one occasion 
told the following in the House of 
Commons, apropos of the partial 
and unsatisfactory nature of fame. 
The great Duke of Wellington 
was just dead, and Mr. Roebuck 
communicated the fact to an intel- 
ligent gardener at the house in 
Dorsetshire where he was staying 
on a visit. The man replied, ‘ The 
Duke of Wellington! And who 
be’s he, sir?’ 


Two Anecdotes of Louis Napoleon. 


Prior to the French Revolution 
of 1848, Louis Napoleon was a 
constant guest at the country seat 
of a noble Earl, who is now a 
Viscount, and well known at Court 
and in society. He had recently 
escaped from perpetual imprison- 
ment in Ham, was nearly forty, 
and somewhat depressed. He 


would sit for hours in a corner of 
the room, perfectly taciturn and 
completely moped. The lovely 
Countess was in despair, and was 
accustomed to exclaim, ‘ What 
shall we do with poor Louis 
Napoleon?’ ‘I think the best thing 
would be to marry him to Lady 
» naming a lady whose only 
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ENTAL Tones.—The mind is not always in the 

same state, being at times cheerful, melancholy, 

severe, peevish. These different states may not improperly 
be denominated tones.—LORD KAMES. 





attraction was her vast wealth. 
Thus in imagination was the future 
arbiter of peace and war in Europe 
comfortably disposed of. 


—— 


Soon after Louis Napoleon’s 
election to the Presidency of the 
Republic, he was riding in the 
Bois, when he met the carriages 


of Lady Blessington. After a 
brief chat the President inquired, 
‘ Restez-vous longtemps ici? The 
witty Irish lady replied, ‘ Pas long- 
temps, Monseigneur! Et vous? 
The literary Countess considered 
the retort deserved, with the re- 
collection of the cordial hospitality 
dispensed by her at Gore House 
to the exiled Prince. 


Military Wit. 


*Monsievr, how old are you? 
the Maréchal de Bassompierre 
inquired of Captain Strigue. 

‘ Thirty-eight, monsieur, perhaps 
—or forty-eight.’ 

‘But there is a considerable 
difference between the two. Don’t 


you know your own age nearer 


than that? 

‘No, monsieur, I do not. I 
count my cash, my plate, and my 
income, because I might lose them ; 
thieves might rob me. But as 
nobody will steal my years, I do 
not take the trouble to count them.’ 

$6 

Awongst the great number of 
generals made prisoners at the 


battle of Hohenfriedberg, 4th June 
1745, there was one called Roman. 
The day after the battle, this 
general being admitted to the 
royal table. in company with the 
others, the King said to him : 

‘Since I have beat your army 
this time, I shall do the same 
always.’ 

The general replied : 

‘ Hannibal beat the Romans four 
times, but the fifth time was him- 
self beaten, which put an end to 
the war.’ 

‘ True,’ answered the King, with 
some vivacity ; ‘but Hannibal did 
not command Prussians, and had 
all Romans against him.’ 
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